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CHAPTER I. 

A WORD OR TWO ABOUT IRELAND, AND ITS UTILITY IN AMERICA 
— THREE THINGS TO AVOID IN LIFE — DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
EMIGRATION AND PROCREATION — THE SHORTEST WAT OF BE- 
COMING AN AMERICAN CITIZEN — THE VIRTUE OF AN OATH — 
A REAL LAND OF LIBERTY — ^A COUNTRY FIGHTING AGAINST 
ITSELF — ^THE DIFFERENT CHARGES FOR ONE MAN THRASHING 
ANOTHER — THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER — HIS OWN ACCOUNT 
OF HIS RETURN FROM TRANSPORTATION — THE EXACT VALUE 
OF PATRIOTISM — THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER — DRAFT TO 
BE SWALLOWED EVERY OTHER HOUR IN AMERICA — IN- 
GREDIENTS FOR MAKING A REBEL A HIGHLY-GIFTED 

CHAMPION. 

It would be a difficult thing to say anything 
new about Ireland^ on this side of the Atlantic. 

VOL. II. B 



2 OLD ENGLAND 

From the memorable day when, according to the 
old saw, 

" By the ford of Brig and Bunn 
Ireland was lost and won/' 

until the present hour of locomotive celerity, when 

A journey to Ireland now through the Tubular 

Is as short as a trip to the old Norwood New Beulah. 

there has been Uttle change, unless it be for the 
worse. We may apply to this lovely land the 
exquisite apostrophe addressed to that of the East, 
a spot " where all but the spirit of man is divine '/' 
and there is no mistake about it. We have no 
intention of following up Thomas Moore's native 
and natural illustration that it is the 

" First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea,'* 

yet we are willing to admit that it is one of them ; 
but why it should be called the Emerald Isle, unless it 
be from the greenness of so many of its inhabitants, 
it would be difficult to determine ; for there are 
other islands quite as verdant, and some even more 
so. All this, however, is matter of opinion, not 
worth while stopping to talk about. It is an 
enchanting part of creation for the eye to gaze 
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upon^ but not equally so for the body to dwell in. 
The outcry of Ireland is, the misrule of England — 
a natural sequituvy that they who could not and 
cannot govern themselves, invariably object to the 
domination of others. The mystery, if there be 
any in the matter, is easily solved : they are priest- 
ridden to the highest degree, and credulous to the 
last degree ; and then, being gifted with faith to a 
much greater extent than with common sense, they 
easily become victims of a false belief. That exten- 
sive portion of the community coming under the 
denomination of the lower classes, have been hum- 
bugged with an impression that they are ^^the finest 
pisantry^^ under the sun ; and having had the cry 
of freedom thrust into their ears by the sophistry 
of oration, and the blandishment of poetry, from 
all their gifted speakers and writers, they hold 
industry at an alarming discount ; and though they 
certainly can dig, they infinitely prefer to beg. Their 
defimct mouth-piece lost sight of that rhapsody of 
Brutus, or at all events paid no attention to it : 

" By heaven ! I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection — " 

and thus, between the priest and the orator, being 

B 2 



4 OLD ENGLAND 

" eased^^ of what little an ordinarily slotiiful nature 
may have amassed^ they ruin their country by 
remaining in it^ and endeavour to ruin it still 
more by running away from it. Their importunity 
may awaken^ as it incessantly does^ the best sym- 
pathies of the sister country^ but their ingratitude 
blunts the very feelings which unceasing solicitation 
excites. That Ireland has possessed^ and still pos- 
sesses, some of the most gifted men under the sun, 
admits of no dispute; but their patriotism has 
ever been a huge mistake ; it has never proceeded 
from a love of country, but from love of self; and 
the pursuit of a different line of conduct in all their 
silly movements — miscalled popular — ^would have 
solidly benefited the empire they have so often 
aided to dismember. From their first to their 
latest attempt at emancipation from that rule their 
forefathers originally solicited, all their movements 
have had individual aggrandizement in view; the 
most recent instance of which we shall by-and-bye 
refer to. If advice could be of any avail to the 
misguided people whom the doctrines of such 
advocates go so far to direct, we should impress this 
axiom on their memories : ^' Take heed of an ox 
before, an ass behind, and a monk on all sides.^^ 
The attempt of the Irish to ruin their country 
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by running away from it, is becoming every day 
more and more demonstrated, the tide of emigration 
flowing on with resistless force, and its current 
setting in principally towards America. Alarming 
as the state of the last census of Ireland appeared 
to be, we shrewdly suspect the condition of the next 
one will tell a more lamentable table. The population 
of that large portion of Great Britain is month after 
month perceptibly thinned — a fact in itself bad 
enough ; but when it is recollected that this draft of 
people goes to swell the numbered (not yet number- 
less) inhabitants of another empire, the case becomes 
infinitely worse. The reader is unusually astounded 
when he is frequently told, that the population of 
such or such a place in the United States has 
doubled itself in the incredibly brief space of ten 
years, and he begins to think what a procreative 
set of people the children of Jonathan must be; 
but he forgets all the while that immigration, and 
not procreation, is the grand contributor to this 
extraordinary exuberance. The extent of this immi- 
gration, and the consequences arising, and that may» 
arise, out of it, can only be adequately adjudged by 
a residence in the immediate scene of action. 

In an earnest desire to populate their compara- 
tively uninhabited country, the Government of the 
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United States offers unusual advantages to those who 
feel any wish to visit their shores ; and the ties of 
fatherland are very speedily snapped asunder by the 
temptations held out by adoption. The prospect of 
bettering their condition elsewhere, without honestly 
attempting to better it at home^ is the first impulse 
which leads to action ; the second^ and perhaps the 
most powerful, is the idea of following in the paths 
of freedom, and flying away from British rule, 
without the remotest idea of what other rule they 
may happen to come under. The streets of America, 
the houses, hotels, and stores of America — ^we had 
well-nigh said the forests of America — are crammed 
with self-expatriated " Exiles of Erin ;'^ and wherever 
you encounter them, they deal plentifully in praises 
of the new country, and execrations of the old. 

After a sojourn of five years in the land of liberty 
they have sailed to, emigrants are eligible for the 
distinguished honour of becoming citizens of the 
Union ; and in a vast many cases, they avail them- 
selves of that privilege, by virtue of an oath which, 
with a magic exclusively Hibernian, can substitute 
months for years, without fearing any unnecessary 
attempt at detection. It is quite curious to examine 
the eagerness with which this oath is administered 
whenever a Presidential or local election is at hand ; 
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an occasion on which quantity is of far greater 
importance than quality, and niunbers are treated 
with a degree of respect they are by no means 
entitled to. 

The enormous extent to which railroads have 
been carried^ could only have been accomplished 
by Irish navvies (we believe that word is, in modem 
phraseology, descriptive of labourers on public 
roads) ; the incessant operation of pulling down 
and building up could not be undertaken but by 
the sons of the hod whom St. Patrick has sent here 
plentifully; hotels could not be attended to, and 
their guests attended upon, were it not for these 
wandering emigrants; and half the stores in half 
the cities one travels through, would be, but for 
them, shorn of a great portion of their daily trafiSc. 
An Irishman will tell you that he can be sure at 
all times of making at least a dollar (4^. 2d. of 
English money) per day, wher^s, 

" In the land of potatoes and sweet Inneshoen/' 

« 

he could not obtain more than one-third of that 
sum ; and that, moreover, he can enjoy all the rights 
and immunities of citizenship, which are denied 
him at home. This is a pleasant refuge of argu- 
ment to have resort to, without telling more of the 
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truth than may answer the purpose. Were every 
man, imbued with the spirit of migration, to 
make the same exertions for subsistence in his own 
land, which he finds himself compelled to make, 
when he has once finally left; it, that country 
(Ireland to wit) would be amongst the most 
prosperous of nations ; and the proper principle of 
subordination by which that country is ruled, would 
be considered its greatest blessing. But no ! they 
have been told, by their tampering monks and their 
political mountebanks, that America is a great 
country, likely ere long to take precedence of 
England in the scale of nations ; that a man has a 
right to do there just whatever he pleases; that 
gold may be picked up by only stooping down to 
reach it ; that he can vote on all public questions 
according to the thermometer of his conscience, or 
the barometer of his pocket; and that (a greater 
temptation than all others) in the event of a war 
springing up between the two countries, he can 
have the superlative gratification of fighting against 
Great Britain, instead of fighting by her side. 
These are amongst some of the inducements which 
tempt so many rovers across the deep, and in the 
enjoyment of which they delight to revel. 

Exceptmg in cases where " service'^ is performed 
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by people of colour, we have rarely found any 
servants but Irish, in the hotels wherein we have 
sojourned; and nothing but the idea of getting 
some gratuity (attendance in all being included in 
the daily charge) can induce them to be ordinarily 
civil to an Englishman — a system by virtue of 
which the cloven foot peeps out more frequently 
than it should do. 

America may rejoice in this momentary success of 
a principle whereby she is enabled to populate her 
many deserts ; but the licence which she extends to 
her newly-acquired denizens will sooner or later be 
turned against herself. In some of her most im- 
portant places, the recent elections of her President 
and Vice-President were entirely carried by Irish 
influence ; the priests first, and the parishioners next, 
were the presiding deities, and their fiat became law. 
Had they been otherwise directed, they could have 
as easily ejected, as elected. General Pierce, and 
anarchy had then been fully in the ascendant. 
This strength is daily becoming more and more 
manifest ; and it will eventually be so apparent, that 
America will have to do what England has for 
centuries done before — enforce the breakers^ of the 

* The cost of " breaking the peace" varies according to locality. 
Ton may give a fellow a drubbing in Washington for a mere 
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10 OLD ENGLAND 

peace to keep it ; but at the same time^ America is 
not without more objects than one in this national 
affiliation. It is impossible for her to conceal her 
desire herein to cripple Great Britain, and if not 
to make her appear odious in the eyes of her own 
people, at least to encourage them to do so for her. 
She hails any outbreak of Irish animosity with all 
the recollected rankling of her own former ani- 
mosity, and cheers them on, as it were, in the paths 
of disloyalty. 

A remarkable instance of this kind occurred 
during our recent tour in the United States, and 
the hero of that instance was one styled " a gentle- 
man^^ in America, and " a convict^^ in England, 
whose name (Thomas Francis Meagher) the Irish 
pronounce Mare, and the Columbians Maigre, and 
whose body, as all are aware, was transported from 
the shores of Britain to those of Van Diemen^s 
Land. . In all the relations of social life, in all the 



nothing, that will cost you a good sum in New York — something 
upon this Irish principle : a man was fined £5 by a magistrate at 
the College Police-office, Dublin, for assaulting another ; and as he 
paid the money into court with considerable reluctance, he shot a 
glance at the victim of his indiscretion, and said : '* Walt till I get 
f^ in Limerick, where beating's cheap, and I^ take the change 
out of you." 
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transactions which distinguish man^s character 
through that life^ and in all the denotements of 
honourable bearing, we have ever understood Mr. 
Meagher to be sans peur et sans reproche. Of his 
private life we would not, for we could not, speak 
otherwise than in terms of the highest eulogy ; but 
in his public career, we have a fuller warranty for 
speaking of his conduct than he had for pursuing 
it. The first aim of Meagher was to effect his 
escape from the scene of his banishment ; the next,, 
to turn that escape to the best possible account — 
and a finer field for both purposes could not present 
itself than the broad land of Columbia. He had the 
luck to arrive there, and was received with a degree 
of enthusiasm which is ordinarily bestowed only upon 
the best, the bravest, and the wisest of mankind ; 
his landing at New York, and his progress through- 
out the Union, having been scenes of surpassing 
triumph. He was instantly solicited by his own 
countrymen, and through their influence by the 
community at large, to deliver a lecture upon the 
position of the land he had escaped to, and had 
just come from. The ^^ solicitors^' might have had 
some remote idea of gaining all possible knowledge 
of this land of promise, in order to carry out their 
cherished notion of annexation, that as one golden 
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climate (California) had recently become the thirty- 
first State of the Union, the other one (Australia) 
might as well become the thirty-second ! We give 
them credit for entertaining this notion; but the 
paramount feeling in their minds was to hear 
Meagher's account of the little rebellion he and his 
comrades cooked up in Ireland, their punishment 
for so doing, and how he at all events escaped from 
the grasp of English power. All this he did before 
an audience which filled the largest hall in New 
York ; and for which ebullition the aforesaid Thomas 
Francis pocketed the sum of sixteen hundred dol- 
lars — in plain terms, £320 for unlimited abuse of 
England, the parent country, and now on terms of 
friendship and alliance with her. They hurraed 
every word he said; and the sentiment once 
aroused, ignited the whole land. 

Boston, determined at all times to be ^'alongside^' 
of New York, and if possible to sail by her, 
received the gentleman (who candidly told them 
he had just returned from transportation) with 
the same wild demonstrations he had elsewhere 
experienced. Mobs of his own countrymen met 
him at the railway station, and setting adrift the 
horses of a carriage hired to convey him to his 
hotel^ drew him there vi et artnis (or rather by 
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ropes)* There was no such thing as getting a 
waiter to attend upon you^ or a chambermaid to 
fetch you a towel on that memorable day — all were 
intent on looking at Misther Ma^er, the champion 
of Irish liberty, \or shouting for the hero, not of 
a hundred fights, but of one in a hundred, and 
that one in the hundred of Ballingarry, under the 
command of Field-Marshal Smith O^Brien, and 
on hurraing for the victim of English despotism ! 
and ''no small blame to him^^ for leaving Lake 
Sorrell, in the district of Campbeltown, without 
a ticket, though he had a ^'ticket of leave^^ to 
remain there as long as he thought proper. Boston 
filled its Music Hall (and Thomas Francis his 
pockets, with nearly seventeen hundred dollars), 
gave him a supper to match, and a ball to follow, 
though every fool who so yelled and called him a 
patriot, knew him at the same time to be a rebel ! 
No matter — the very fact of his being a traitor 
to JBngland insured him a welcome to America. 
One thing is quite certain, that although by his 
trip to, and his flight from Australia, Meagher 
has made a good thing of it, his country is none 
the better for his patriotic interference; but what 
his deluded hearers, the sons of the soil, got, or 
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ever will get, by their patriotism, is briefly summed 
up by their own gifted writer, Maturin : 

" Patriotism ! 
It is the age's foppery, and the beggar 
Gives his last faggot to his country's pile, 
Forgetting, as he eyes the straw-fed blaze. 
He must be cold to-morrow !" 

To follow ^' the gifted champion of liberty^^ (as 
the gentleman is generally styled in most of the 
American papers) through the rhodomontade of 
his lectures from one end of the Union to the 
other would be a task of supererogation ; for what 
he said in New York, he repeated in New Orleans, 
and the sound thereof was echoed and re-echoed 
through Massachusetts and other adjacent States. 
We will give an example, leaving the reader to draw 
his conclusion from this one instance. Mr. Meagher 
favoured the sons of New England with an episode 
directed against Old England, in giving an account 
of the rebellion in which he took so lively an interest 
and acted so conspicuous a part, after the following 
fashion, which may be looked upon as a sort of 
floundering between the sublime and the ridiculous : 

"As for an insurrectionary movement, they did 
not contemplate it until early in the spring of 
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1848. Two great events conspired to bring this 
about — the Irish famine and the French revolution 
of February. The famine had wrought a hideous 
devastation. Not Egypt^ when the darkness came 
upon the land ; not the city of the Holy Temple, 
when the Roman crossed her wall; not Venice, 
when the plague struck her, and she lay a blackened 
corpse upon the Adriatic; not the gardens and 
the vineyards of the Lombard, when the steeds of 
the Scythian trampled through them ; not London, 
in the days of which De Foe and Lingard, on im- 
perishable pages, have left us paintings as appalling 
as the ^ Judgment^ of Angelo; not in any of 
those climes and cities, in those their days of 
deepest dismay and tribulation, did a scene so 
terrible meet the eye of Heaven as that which, 
in the land of his fathers, in such hideous colouring 
had been revealed. Finding the worst come — their 
country all but gone — ^her commerce gone, trade 
gone, credit gone — all her interests, all her facul- 
ties destroyed — ^bankruptcy, destitution, desolation, 
death — death by the minute, death by the million, 
utter ruin, utter annihilation coming upon her, 
and coming with speed, and the howl of the gale 
in the Tropics, they who had been true to the 
island, true to her in the face of all, the worst 
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even — ^the distrust and detestation of many amongst 
her own people, who had been 'faithful to her 
freedom^ as they are now 'faithful to her fall,' 
they felt the time had come to make a bold attempt 
to cut adrift the dismantled craft, and, with the 
remnant of the crew and fortune, save her from 
the ROYAL PIRATE to which she had been lashed. 
Who were opposed to the movement ? The O'Con- 
nelHtes, almost to a man. In Waterford, the most 
vigorous of them were sworn in as 'special con- 
stables,^ to put down the 'Irish rebels/ So, too, 
the Orange party, who thought their church and 
anniversaries were in danger, and so buckled 
on their armour of righteousness, and pitched 
their tents under the lion and unicorn. So, too, 
the landlords, who have lived upon the sweat and 
blood of the people, and now tremble lest the 
grave would give up the dead, and the victims 
of their evictions and exactions — swelling the 
army of the poor — would precipitate upon their 
heads, their houses, and their idle children, 
a crushing retribution. So, too, the Castle folk, 
who had their opera-glasses, their bouquets, their 
scented gloves, of pink or primrose, their genteel 
servility, their handsome beggary, their eligible 
daughters to protect and provide for. So, too. 
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the merchant^ the tradesman^ the railroad and every 
other speculator — all, in a word, who had any 
amount of money in the bank — ^they beUeving that 
a wholesale depredation, or a communistic distri- 
bntion of property, was the one thing contemplated 
— being beaten into this belief by the lurid scribes 

AND SCOUNDRELS OP THE ENGLISH FrESS V' 

And then, calling in the muse of Thomas Davis 
to his assistance, he barked forth this anathema 
against England and her allies : 

*' See ! Russia preys on Poland, where Sobieski reigned, 
And Austria on Italy the Roman eagle chained ; 
Bohemia, Servia, Hungary — within her clutches gasp, 
And Ireland struggles gallantly in England's tightening grasp ! 
Oh I would all these unite, or battle alone, 
Like Moor, Pushtani, or Cherkess — they soon 
Would have their own ! 
That glorious noon, 
God send it soon ! 
Hurrah 1 for human freedom V* 

Why, the people shouted as if the whole British 
nation had but one head, and they, haviug obtained 
the graod desideratum of the pious Emperor Nero, 
had chopped it off at one blow. The climax of 
his outpouring was finally reached, when he an- 
nounced to the assembled gapers his having become 
a citizen of the United States. We have told you 
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that the period of probation which a foreigner 
has to undergo in America^ before he can clothe 
himself in the garb of a citizen^ is five years ; at 
the same time we ventured to hint that the children 
of Hibemia now and then mistook years for months, 
and taking the necessary oath^ very shortly after 
their arrival become enrolled at once. It would 
appear that either Thomas Francis Meagher was 
more scrupulous than some others of his country- 
men^ or that the laws of America had been modified 
for his particular accommodation^ for after a sojourn 
in this land of freedom for twelve, instead of five 
months, we find him enrolled as an American 
citizen ! a fact announced by himself on the 25th 
of last May at Metropolitan Hall in New York, 
in the following delicious rhapsody to the "star- 
spangled banner :^^ 

"May that fiag never fail to find less eager 
champions than you have been, to shield it from 
disgrace, and bear it like a charmed robe, unhurt 
through the flames of war. May that flag never 
lose one star; but as the Old Thirteen have mul- 
tiplied in time, may others, no less brilliant, be 
added thereto; and may the constellation which 
first shone out through the tempest and the light- 
nings, and has now become fixed in the blue 
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expanse of peace^ on every sea be seen; and may 
the nations, journeying, like the Kings of old, 
to a nobler worship, be led to a new faith and 
destiny by the light it gives ! May it mount to 
where the Amazon leaps forth from its cradle in 
the Andes; may it be seen upon the rivers that 
wash the hidden treasures of Japan; and, in the 
effulgence which it sheds, side by side with the 
ruder structures of your making, may the graces 
of life spring up; may literature and the arts 
flourish; may the canvas become ineffaceably im- 
pressed with the great conceptions of your sons; 
and may the chisel and furnace contribute to 
the genius of America the fame of Phidias and 
Canova, as we have seen that genius immortaUzing 
the beauty of Greece in her nakedness and chains, 
and, later still, unveiling that famous production 
which fronts the White House, in which the features 
of nature are not only copied, but the laws of 
nature, by the dumb charger, are obeyed ! 

"To this republic— renouncing all foreign powers 
and potentates — ^have I taken the oath of allegiance;* 
and, in the new sphere and citizenship which is 
opened to me here, do I trust to prove the sincerity 

*** In a subsequent letter of last September 21, Mr. Meagber 
states he has not yet become a citizen of America. 
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with which that oath was taken^ and my deep 
sense of the duties which, by that act, devolve 
upon me* 

"And why should I not stand, with a proud 
love and courage, to this republic — her interests, 
her laws, and institutions? There is more than 
one good reason for so doing. It is not alone 
that I am grateful for the protection and the 
citizenship insured to me; it is not alone that 
I regard this form of government, and this con- 
dition of society, as the finest and most truthful 
expression of the national will, necessities, intellect 
and ambition, which anywhere on this earth exists ; 
but that I recognize in the stability of the republic 
a source of strength to other nations, and in her 
success an incentive with them to a courageous 
emulation.*' 

After this important declaration, he delivered 
himself of a parting fling at the old country : 

"You have not forgotten Washington, nor 
Warren, nor Montgomery, nor Jackson. That 
scene upon Breed's Hill; that off Fort Moultrie; 
that upon the Delaware ; that upon the snow-piled 
bastions of Quebec; that at the Bayou Bienvenue, 
where the English columns were swamped before 
the fire which opened upon them from the cotton 
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bales of Louisiana — those scenes are no less visible 
to the memory of the republic, than to the eye 
of the stranger are those paintings^ which, in 
such noble proportions, decorated the halls of 
Congress/^ 

We think it unnecessary to say more of this 
'^ gifted champion/' He has found the flummery 
and the bounce of his own country acceptable and 
intelligible to the ears of the land of his adoption, 
and thus far, at all events, it has answered his 
purpose capitally. He must have studied the 
first principles of medicine, and have ascertained 
the modus operandi of this recipe : 

Kec. 
Of a touch of Freedom . . . . gr. 3. 

Of a slap at England 5 vL 

Of a Declaration of Independence . 3 xvL 
(With cigars and a drink to match) 

which is a draught that most of Mr. Meagher's 
followers readily swallow. 

The subjoined few words on the first of these 
ingredients were the last we heard the patriot 
deliver : 

" The cause of freedom was everywhere the same 
— in every clime elicited the like sentiment and 
passion. The fruition of it by all nations would 
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eventuate in an unanimity of peace and good-will, 
and a serene glory to the aggregate of humanity/^ 

These words must be very fine, judging by the 
sound of them — but what the gentleman meant 
by the fruition of freedom eventuating in a " serene 
glory to the aggregate of humanity/^ we did not 
understand then, and are just as far from com- 
prehending at this present writing.^ 

We would not be thought to direct these remarks 
against thousands upon thousands of the right- 
thinking people of America, who participate with 
ourselves in the good feeling happily existing be- 
tween the two countries; we but allude to those 
folks rabid in their own nature, and rendered more 
so by imported associations. At the same time, we 
were sincerely grieved to witness the fact of several 
eminent men in the enlightened and tranquil city 
of Boston, heralding in an individual, then under 
the ban of English law, with the greatest enthu- 

* Meagher's rhodomontade attained, however, its meridian 
when he styled Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Wolfe Tone, and Rohert 
Emmett, the Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, of freedom — a 
somewhat unlucky reference, considering that neither of this party, 
who aspired to be '' set over the affairs of the province of Ba- 
bylon/' came unscathed out of '' the burning fiery fiimace/' as 
the suicide of one, the exile of another, and the execution of the 
third, imluckily testify. 
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siasm^ and joining in the plaudits bis malediction of 
England elicited. We do not think it matters 
much^ however conspicuous any ordinary individual 
may make himself in such matters; but pubUc 
functionaries^ whatever may be their feeUngs^ surely 
ought to be^ at least in appearance^ neutral. 

We feel that we have no apologies whatever to 
offer to Mr. Meagher for this honest delivery of 
our sentiments. We have expressed ourselves in the 
handsomest terms of his private character; but 
when he places himself in the ranks of sedition^ 
becomes an associate with those whose aim is to 
subvert the government of our country, and who 
speaks of that country in the most audacious terms 
of detraction, we are fully justified in " discussing^^ 
him in this, his pubUc capacity. Mr. Meagher had 
evidently taken a one-sided view of the adage, 
^* Aut CcBsar aut nihU^^^ inasmuch as finding he 
never could become the first, he disdained the 
thought of subsiding into the other ; and therefore 
leaped from the respectability of a patriot into the 
criminality of a traitor! It is such dangerous 
spirits as this person has proved himself to be, who 
have reduced the fair island in which they were 
bom to the condition he has described it to have 
been in, who woefully pervert the high talents with 
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which Nature has endowed them^ and attribute to 
the misgovemment of others that which has alto- 
gether been brought about by their own misdi- 
rection. Truly, and beautifully withal^ has Erin's 
chosen bard^ Thomas Moore^ thus sung of his native 
land: 

" Oh, let grief come first, 
O'er pride itself victorious, 
Thinking that man hath curst 
What Heaven hath made so glorious !*^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN STAGE — PROS AND CONS— THE LEGIS- 
LATURE AND THE PEOPLE HAVE A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 

^THE EARLIEST AND THE LATEST " STARS" — O. F. COOKE 

JOHN WILSON CROKER — MR. AND MRS. BARTLEY IN A MESS 

REWARD OFFERED FOR MR. KEAN A DEROGATORY LET- 
TER — BOOTH AND HIS NOSE — CONWAY, " JOHN BULL," AND 
THEODORE HOOK ^ MACREADY AND HIS NOSE — SOMETHING 
LIKE A RIOT — CHARLES KEAn's SUCCESS — ANOTHER RIOT — 
A SINGER KNOCKED OUT OF TUNE — SINCLAIR AND AN 
EMPTY PIT — FANNY KEMBLE AND HER CORRESPONDENCE — 
HER OPINIONS OF HER HUSBAND's COUNTRY AND ITS 
PEOPLE — MR. AND MRS. WOOD, AND ONE MORE RIOT — POWER, 
AN ACTOR, A NAVAL AND MILITARY COMMANDER, AND A 
WONDERFUL PEDESTRIAN — RANGER (nOT IN THE "SUS- 
PICIOUS HUSBAND ") — MADAME VESTRIS CHARLES MA- 
THEWS, AND HIS FRENCH AND ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE — 

THE PRESS AND ITS PRIVILEGES — HENRY PHILLIPS 

BRAHAM AND HIS TOUR — EFFECT OF FOREIGN UPON NATIVE 
TALENT— LIST OF THOSE WHO HAVE PRODUCED THAT EFFECT 
— FASHION OPPOSED TO JUDGMENT. 

VOL, II. C 
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It will naturally be expected that, from the long 
period we have held sway in this histrionic kingdom 
of the Old World, we should have something to say 
on a similar rule in the New World; that, being 
tolerably well versed in matters dramatic, from the 
earliest to the latest days of the English Stage, we 
should desire to scrape as much acquaintance as 
j)08siblc with the American Stage, and that what 
we should chance to learn, we should take the first 
fitting opportunity to impart; and accordingly, 
having obtained some information, we take the 
liberty of communicating the amcJunt of it. 

The American Stage can boast of few chroniclers,* 
which may be accounted for by the fact of there 
being but very few things worth chronicling, beyond 
the introduction thereon of European art, its posi- 
tion while there, and its remuneration therefrom. 

* The " History of the American Theatre," by Dunlap, is as 
dull a work, as if it had been written by our late sepulchral 
dramatist, James Boaden — dull as an auctioneer's catalogue — and 
yet it is considered the best authority as regards data. Its insi- 
pidity has been, however, recently atoned for, by " A History of 
the Boston Stage," now in course of completion, collated by Mr. 
Wm. Clapp, Jun., proprietor and editor of the Boston " Evening 
Gazette," whose brilliant talents qualify him for the accomplish- 
ment of any literary task his fine taste may prompt him to under- 
take. 
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The Americans abuse themselves, just as we do 
ourselves, for the small quantity of patronage they 
extend to native talent, and for the great counte- 
nance they invariably give to that of all foreign 
countries. The argument, if there be any, is simple 
enough: they desire to learn from the best sam- 
ples of all that is best, in every branch of science 
and of literature, with an utter indifference as 
to the source from which such superiority may 
come; but whenever eminence displays itself at 
home, none can support it to a greater extent 
than they do. It is just the same with us; or 
rather, it is worse with us, for we neglect our own 
sterling talent,* to follow in the wake of any new 
importation from ^* foreign parts.^^ This train of 
reasoning, however, had better be reserved for a 
later moment : the present one must be devoted to 
drier detail. 

The origin of the American Stage is highly 
interesting, more especially as it is so closely con- 

* This has been the case, and will be to the end of time. Look 
at its verification, in the instance of Garrick playing with Mrs. 
Gibber, in " Macbeth " to the degrading receipt of £3 6«. 6rf., in 
Drury Lane Theatre, on the same night that of Govent Garden was 
crammed to suffocation to hear Mr. Beard and Miss Brent, in the 
" Beggar's Opera !" Gay versus Shakspeare ! 

c 2 
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nected with the progress of our own; for, while 
its very existence is but of a century^s duration^ 
yet that century comprises the brightest, or, to use 
a more hackneyed expression, the pahniest days of 
the Enghsh Stage. It would seem as if the bril- 
liancy of Garrick^s star drove every other luminary 
out of the theatrical hemisphere ; for, to drop meta- 
phor, and come to fact, when he left Goodman^s 
Fields (the cradle of his genius), those who had 
acted there with him eventually left it also, and 
became the creators of the stage in the New World, 
as we shall proceed to show. 

Most people, familiar with the statistics of our 
Stage, know that Garrick made his first appearance 
in London at the Goodman^s Fields Theatre in 
1741,* under the management of GiflFard ; that his 
success was so great as to arouse the attention of the 
patentees of the two large houses, and that, in con- 
sequence of their determination to avail themselves 
of the well-known Act of Parliament passed in the 
reign of George II., a compromise was made, 
whereby Fleetwood (the Drury Lane patentee) 
obtained the services of Garrick, and shortly after- 
wards entered into an engagement with Giffard and 

* October 19. 
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his wife. This was in 1742, when WiUiam Hallam 

(brother of the Hallam whom Charles Macklin, 

" the Jew 
That Shakspeare drew," 

accidentally killed in Drury Lane green-room, on 
the 10th of May, 1735,) succeeded to the managerial 
chair which Giffard had vacated, and remained in 
it until the year 1750, when he failed. Upon this 
untoward result of his administration, he directed 
his attention to the establishment of a theatrical 
company in America. Having imparted his scheme 
to his brother Lewis, who was a member of his 
late company, they organised an efficient force, with 
which Lewis sailed in the beginning of May, 1752, 
and landed at Yorktown, in Virginia, in the middle of 
June, leaving his brother William, the original pro- 
jector, at home, to forward all matiriel they might 
from time to time require. They moved on to Wil- 
liamsburg, at that time the capital of the State, 
and on the following 5th of September (having 
obtained permission of the Governor to erect a 
theatre) a regular company of English performers 
made their first* appearance in America, with the 
view of establishing the drama there. 

* We helieve that two or three minor members of this troupe 
went *' starring" in the previous July, to Annapolis (the present 
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There can be no question as to Hallam having 
made a judicious selection in directing his course to 
the south ; inasmuch as the puritanical notions of 
New England (the north) were infinitely more rigid 
than they are now, and could not hold out to him 
the slightest prospect of encouragement, as will 
presently be made apparent. Well, on the said 
September 5th, the said theatre opened, the play 
chosen for the occasion being, in humble imitation 
of Garrick^s opening Drury Lane in 1747, the 
" Merchant of Venice;^^ and in case there may be 
now existent any branches of the original histrionic 
emigrators, we subjoin the ^^cast^' of the play, 
which may be termed Shakspeare^s ddbut in the 
United States : 



Antonio {the Merchant of Venice) 

Bassanio {his friend) 

Solan ID {doubled with the Duke) , 



Mr. Clarkson. 
Mr. Rigby. 
Mr. Herbert. 



capital of Maryland) while the Williamsburg theatre was in pro- 
gress of erection — on the principle, which seems always to have 
guided a histrio's career — that of playing Solanio (" Merchant of 
Venice^') in the company he belongs to, but Shylock, the moment 
he gets into a company belonging to another. When " Utility " 
Claremont told John Kemble he had, in the Covent Garden recess, 
])een playing Hamlet, Kemble replied : " Not twice in the same 
town, I presume !" The case, we conclude, with these transat. 
lantic rovers. 
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Salarino {doubled with Gobbo) Mr. Winnel. 

Launcelot {doubled with Tktbat) .... Mr. Hallam. 
Gratiano {friend to Bassanio) .... Mr. Singleton. 

Shtlock (a Jew) Mr. Malone. 

Balthazar {servant to Portia) . . Master Lewis Hallam. 
{His first appearance on any stage.) 

Portia {a rich heiress) Mrs. Hallam. 

Nerissa {her waiting-maid) Miss Palmer. 

Jessica {daughter to Shylock) Miss Hallam. 

Mr. Singleton, who it will be seen enacted 
Gratiano, wrote a prologue, which Mr. Rigby 
delivered ; and, as a matter of dramatic curiosity, 
we subjoin a copy of it : 

PROLOGUE 

written BT MR. SINGLETON AND SPOKEN BY MR. RI6BY, ON 
THE OPENING OF THE WILLIAMSBURGH THEATRE, SEPT. 5, 
1752, BEING THE INTRODUCTION OF THE DRAMA IN AMERICA. 

To this new world, from famed Britannia's shore 
Through boist'rous seas, where foaming billows roar, 
The Muse, who Britons charm'd for many an age. 
Now sends her servants forth to tread your stage ; 
Britain's own race, though far removed, to show 
Patterns of every virtue they should know. 
Though gloomy minds through ignorance may rail. 
Yet bold examples strike, where precepts fail. 
The world's a stage where mankind act their parts ; 
The stage a world, to show their various arts ; 
While the soul touched by Nature's tend'rest laws. 
Has all her passions roused in virtue's cause. 
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Reason we hear, and coolly may approve, 
But all^s inactive, till the passions move.' 
Such is the human mind, so weak, so frail, 
** Reason's her chart, but Passion is her gale.^' 
Then raise the gale to waft fair virtue o'er 
The sea of life where reason points the shore. 
But ah ! let reason guide the course along. 
Lest passion listening to some syren's song 
Rush on the rocks of vice, where all is lost, 
And shipwrecked virtue renders up the ghost. 
Too oft, we own, the stage with dangerous art 
In wanton scenes has played the syren's part. 
Tet, if the Muse, unfaithful to her trust. 
Has sometimes stray'd from what is pure and just, 
Has she not oft, with awful, virtuous rage 
Struck home at vice, and nobly trod the stage ? 
Made tyrants weep, the conscious murderer stand 1 
And drop the dagger from his trembling hand ? 
Then, as you treat a favourite fair's mistake, 
Pray spare her foibles for her virtue^s sake. 
And while her chastest scenes are made appear, 
(For none but such will find admittance here,) 
The Muse's friends, we hope, will join our cause. 
And crown our best endeavours with applause. 

A still greater curiosity is the price of admission^ 
which will somewhat startle the reader — viz. : 
Boxes^ 10*. ; Pit, 7s. 6d. ; Gallery, 5s. ; especially 
when he considers what the talent then was, and 
what it now is, with prices (one hundred years later) 
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about one-fifth of that amount. It is unnecessary 
to follow the progress of the art, or rather perhaps 
of the artists, through all parts of the States ; and 
it will be enough to say that the following year 
(1753) they opened the first theatre in New York, 
and the subsequent year (1754) the first one in 
Philadelphia, notwithstanding a vigorous opposition 
entered upon by the broad-brimmed descendants of 
William Penn. In Boston, however (as in Balti- 
more), the determination of the people was too 
strong to be overcome, and the feeling of the former 
place regulated that of every part of New England. 
As far back as 1750, this antipathy manifested 
itself by the following proclamation of a prohibitory 
act of the Legislature. 

"an act to prevent stage plays and other 
theatrical entertainments. 

"For preventing and avoiding the many and 
great mischiefs which arise from public stage plays, 
interludes, and other theatrical entertainments, which 
not only occasion great and unnecessary expenses 
and discourage industry and frugality, but likewise 
tend generally to increase immorality, impiety, and 
contempt of religion, 

"Section I. Be it enacted, by the Lieutenant- 

c 3 
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Grovernor, Council, and House of Representatives, 
that from and after the publication of this act, 
no person or persons whosoever shall or may, for 
hire or their gain, or for any price or valuable 
consideration, let or suffer to be used and improved, 
any house, room, or place whatsoever for acting or 
carrying on any stage plays, interludes, or other 
theatrical entertainments, on pain of forfeiting and 
paying for each and every day or time such house, 
room, or place, shall be let, used, or improved, 
contrary to this act, £20 (twenty pounds). 

^^ Section II. Arid be it further enacted, that if 
at any time or times whatsoever, from and after the 
publication of this act, any person or persons shall 
be present, as an actor or spectator of any stage 
play, interlude, or theatrical entertainment, in any 
house, room, or place where a greater number of 
persons than twenty shall be assembled together, 
every such person shall forfeit and pay, for every 
time he or they shall be present as aforesaid, 
£5 (five pounds). The forfeiting and penalties 
aforesaid to be one half to His Majesty for the 
use of the Grovernment, the other half to him or 
them that shall inform or sue for the same; and 
the aforesaid forfeitures and penalties may like- 
wise be recovered by presentment of the Grand 
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Jury, in which case, the whole of the forfeitures 
shall be to His Majesty for the use of this 
Grovernment/^* 

This stringent law was extended over the whole 
States, and even in a more stringent manner in 1774, 
when Congress came to a resolution to abolish 
theatres altogether throughout the Union, in order 
that the undivided attention of the people might 
be directed to the question of their Independence, 
and thereby keeping to themselves the fines and 
forfeitures that had hitherto been handed over to 
^' His Majesty -'' in short, they were too intent 
upon an alienation from the mother country to 
think of anything else. This enactment led to 
the dispersion of the various companies which had 
branched out from the first one, and to the flight 
of the principal part of them to the West Indies, 

* The authorities of New England do not stand upon trifles in 
the enforcement of these enactments ; for in November, 1792, Sir 
Peter and Lady Teazle, playing in Boston, in defiance of this act, 
were " walked oflT' by virtue of a peace-warrant, and in the follow- 
ing month, Harper, the manager, was similarly disposed of; and 
to bring such matters down nearer to our own times, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hartley were proceeded against, in 1819, by the Attorney- 
General of Connecticut, for giving readings and recitations at an 
assembly-room at Hartford, in that State, in alleged violation of 
what was, if we remember rightly, termed the ** Blue Law !" 
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where they remained until 1784, when, the said 
law being partially abrogated, they returned. No 
alteration, however, took place in Boston until 
1794, when the Federal Street Theatre opened, 
the Legislature of Massachusetts having repealed 
the prohibitory law already cited (in Baltimore the 
first theatre was opened in 1786), and the drama 
once more got on its legs. 

It cannot be otherwise than interesting to trace 
the growth of the Dramatic Art in a remote land, 
colonized by England, and now become one of the 
greatest countries on the habitable globe, especially 
when it is the only one where the British drama 
can be spoken and rendered intelligible, as written 
in the common language of both empires. We 
must not, however, dwell too much upon the sub- 
ject, but content ourselves with noting down leading 
events, and the leading performers who figured in 
them ; for the said drama in both countries is in 
such a perilous position, that the interest at one 
time attached to it is perceptibly dying away. 

The year 1786 was somewhat replete with ex- 
citement, inasmuch as the '' Hamlet^^ of Shakspeare 
and the " School for Scandal'^ of Sheridan were, 
for the first time, represented to an American 
audience ; and the first ray of American dramatic 
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literature beamed upon that stage — a comedy^ in 
five acts, called " The Contrast/^ written by Mr. 
Tyler of Boston, having been successfully produced 
at New York. 

It is hardly worth while wasting the time of 
either reader or writer to mention the appearance, in 
1790, of the first American born actor, John Martin ; 
or the arrival, in 1793, of the first English actor, 
called in America a star, but only known with us as 
a provincial performer of moderate repute, John 
Hodgkinson; or even in the same year of two 
sisters of Mrs. Siddons (Mrs. Hatton and Mrs. 
Whitlock) having crossed the Atlantic; but a 
word or two may be necessary respecting Mr. 
Cooper, who, as well as Mrs. Merry (sister of the 
Countess of Craven, wife of the seventh Baron, 
and aunt to our accomplished actress, Mrs. Yates), 
came to the United States in 1796. This gentleman 
has been generally designated " American Cooper,^^ 
from his having gained, we presume, what reputa- 
tion he possessed in the United States. He was 
bom in England in 1776, and brought up under the 
auspices of the eminent writer William Godwin, aided 
by the counsel of Thomas Holcroft the dramatist ;* 

* His estimable widow married our late popular author, James 
Kenney, and has just died (July 17, 1853) in Paris, where, as 
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but neither of them could make him an actor 
acceptable to a London audience^ and in this con- 
viction he sought the New World, where he became 
a favourite actor and manager. Cooper returned 
to England in 1803, and went back again to America 
in 1804, heralding his "march upon the deep,'' 
to the manager there, by a letter concluding thus : 
'^ I shall endeavour to get a new play or two for 
you, but I cannot promise anything. As to actors, 
I have not seen one in England that should arrive 
in America with the sanction of my recommendation^ 
except only a comedian called Emery.''* 

From the days of Solomon's injunction ('^ Show 
me a man wise in his own conceit, and there are 
more hopes of a fool than of him,") down to the 
present hour, there have been a rare lot of these 
wise men, but assuredly none equal to Mr. Thomas 
Abthorpe Cooper, who could write this specimen of 
ignorance, untruth, and puppyism, at the time when 
such actors as Kemble, Cooke, Munden, Dowton, 
Bannister, Elliston, Mathews, Suett, Palmer, cum 
multis aliiSy were before the public. We will 
say no more about the " sanction" of Cooper's 

everywhere, her various accomplishments charmed all who had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance. 
* At least, so says Duulap. 
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'^recommendation/^ than observe, that one of the 
foregoing actors (Cooke) who, it seems, should not 
arrive there with the said '^ recommendation/^ was 
literally brought over there by Cooper himself six 
years afterwards. Cooper^s daughter, Priscilla, 
married the son of a former President of the United 
States (Mr. Tyler), at whose house he died in 1849 ; 
and that is all it is necessary to record of him. We 
saw Mr. Cooper in 1 827, and thought him " a hard 
actor,^' and not so identified with his part as to 
prevent his thinking as much of himseK as of the 
character he was representing. 

In 1808, Stephen Price (lessee of Drury Lane 
from 1826 to 1829) became joint manager of the 
Park Theatre with Cooper aforesaid. In 1809 
Howard Payne came forth as the "American 
Boscius '"* and in 1810 occurred the first absolute 
era in the dramatic history of the country — the 
arrival of George Frederick Cooke, whose perform- 
ances turned the heads of the people completely 
topsy-turvy. He performed in several parts of the 

States until July 1812, and died on the 26th of 

* He subsequently appeared at Drury Lane, in 1813, and was 
the successful author of some excellent pieces (chiefly adaptations) 
performed at both houses, to wit, "Brutus," " Clari," " Therese," 
" Charles the Second," " The Lancers," " Peter Smink," &c. 
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following September, in the house at the comer 
of Park Place, now an hotel, where we resided 
during a sojourn of a week or two, in New York. 
The monument erected to his memory in St. Paulas 
Churchyard, in that city, by Edmund Kean, in 
1821, and repaired by Charles Kean, in 1846, is 
familiar to the play-going community, by more 
than one engraving of it which has been published. 
The success of Cooke led to a succession of 
transatlantic trips. The first who followed him 
was Holman, who arrived there with his daughter 
in 1812, and after considerable success up to 1817, 
died at Long Island on the 24th of August in 
that year. Then came Incledon, then poor Tom 
Phillips, thus characterized, or rather lampooned, 
by the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, in his 
"Familiar Epistles,'^ published in Dublin, in 
1804: 

" Phillips, writhing in grimaces, 
And tott'ring in his girlish paces, 
With feeble voice, yet sweet and true. 
Where taste has done what taste can do ; 
But of his pipe so vain withal, 
That faith, he never sings at all !'' 

Phillips was, however, a fine musician, as well as a 
delightful singer, and his sad fate in 1841 (having 
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been killed by an accident on the Grand Junction 
Railroad^) deprived the public of a great favourite, 
and society of a great ornament. 

Following in the path of these artistes, came, in 
1818, one of the most talented actors that ever 
trod the English, or was ever transplanted to the 
American, Stage — James Wallack. Although a 
period of thirty-five years has elapsed since, in the 
plenitude of youth, manly beauty, and professional 
acquirements, he first aroused the attention of the 
Columbian public, he still holds the same charm 
over his audience he was wont to do, and even 
in the midst of sickness and consequent sorrow, 
he shines out, Uke a star in the darkest night, 
amongst; those he may happen to play with, in 
either country. We reserve a word for him in 
another position than that of an actor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bartley then kept up the succession 
of English stars — a system that will destroy what 
actual dramatic taste there is in America, as it has 
completely undermined the small quantity belong- 
ing to our " home department /^ they were highly 
respected, but their talent was not as highly 
appreciated. The climacteric of " starring,'^ thus far, 
was at length reached by the arrival, in 1820, of 
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Edmund Kean^ whose appearance created a perfect 
furor ; but through ebullitions, such as even genius 
is sometimes misguided by, he became embroiled 
with the public, and left the scene of his triumphs 
in disgrace. By refusing to play to a thin house 
(occasioned by the heat of the weather, and an 
unfashionable part of the year), he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of a community which in fifteen nights had 
put in his pocket about ^5,500 (£1,100), and he 
who had been lauded to the skies was abused after 
this fashion, in a newspaper of the day, published in 
Boston, which place Kean had styled '' the literary 
emporium of the New World -" 

" ONE CENT REWARD ! 

" Run away from ' the literary emporium of the 
New World^ a stage player, calling himself Kean. 
He may be easily recognised by his misshapen 
trunk, his coxcomical, cockney manners, and his 
bladder actions. His face is as white as his own 
froth, and his eyes are as dark as indigo. All per- 
sons are cautioned against harbouring the aforesaid 
vagrant, as the undersigned pays no more debts 
of his contracting after this date. As he has 
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violated his pledged faith to me, I deem it my duty 
thus to put my neighbours on their guard against 
him. 

"Peter Public." 

The Boston ban stuck to him in New York, and 
after erecting (as we have already mentioned) a 
monument to Cooke, he left America in June, 1821. 
We go a little out of the regular routine to say, that 
Kean returned to America in 1825, after the action 
of Cox versus Kean had jeopardised him with a 
London audience; and whether it was thought 
that Kean imagined an American less scrupulous 
than an English audience, or that a recollection of 
former grievances weighed upon the public mind, 
it is not worth while to inquire ; but the riots, from 
which he fled in 1821, were renewed in 1825, 
despite an address he issued on landing, which as a 
singular composition, derogatory to any man, but 
degrading to one of so much eminence as Kean, we 
deem important enough to place upon record : 

*^TO the editors op the 'new YORK GAZETTE.^ 

Sirs, 
With oppressed feelings, heartrending to my 
friends, and triumphant to my enemies, I make an 
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appeal to that country famed for hospitality to the 
stranger, and mercy to the conquered. Allow me 
to say, Sirs, whatever are my oflFences, I disclaim all 
intention of oflFering anything in the shape of dis- 
respect to the inhabitants of New York ; they re- 
ceived me at first with an enthusiasm, grateful in 
those hours to my pride, in the present to my 
memory. I cannot recal to my mind any act or 
thought that did not prompt me to an unfeigned 
acknowledgment of their favours as a public, and 
profound admiration of the private worth of those 
circles in which I had the honour to move. 

'' That I have committed an error appears too 
evident from the all-decisive voice of the public ; 
but surely it is but justice to the delinquent (what- 
ever may be his enormities) to be allowed to make 
reparation where the oflFences were committed. My 
misunderstanding took place in Boston. To Boston 
I shall assuredly go to apologise for my indis- 
cretion. 

" I visit this country now under diflFerent feelings 
and auspices than on a former occasion. Then I 
was an ambitious man, and the proud representative 
of Shakspeare's heroes. The spark of ambition is 
extinct, and I merely ask a shelter in which to close 
my professional and mortal career. I give the 
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weapon into the hands of my enemies ; if they are 
brave, they will not turn it against the defence- 
less. 

"Edmund Kean. 



*i 



Washington Hall, Nov. 15, 1825." 



He humiliated himself to no purpose. Boston 
on this occasion imitated the example of New York; 
and after a few performances in other tovms, the 
greatest actor America ever saw, or is likely soon 
again to see, departed for ever from her shores. 

In 1822 another star — ay, one of the greatest 
magnitude -shot forth in the American hemisphere 
— Charles Mathews, the Charles Mathews, the 
marvellous and the inimitable, of whom it is only 
necessary to say that he was received there, as every- 
where else, with the utmost enthusiasm; that he 
amassed a considerable sum of money, and would 
have done equally well on his subsequent visit in 
1834, had not that malady which terminated his 
existence overtaken him. We could record much 
of one of the most distinguished artistes and 
best men that ever lived, had not the task* 

* Memoirs of Charles Mathe\?s, Comedian, By Ann Mathews, 
Bentley, 1839. 
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been already gracefully accomplished by her who 
deems it her greatest sorrow to have survived 
him. 

In the same year appeared in New York an actor, 
esteemed in America of the highest order, but in 
England of a very diflFerent calibre, Junius Brutus 
Booth, who died (during our recent visit to the 
States) the 26th of November, 1852. Booth was 
brought into the notice of a London audience by 
breaking an engagement at Covent Garden to play 
at Drury Lane, in conjunction with Kean, and then 
by breaking that, and returning to Covent Garden, 
to play in opposition to him. He was considered 
by many of his admirei;s in the New World superior 
to Kean ; but had they seen them side by side, as 
we did on the memorable evening they met, they 
would have easily distinguished the diflFerence there 
is between originality and imitation. He was, in 
our humble estimate, a good actor in the absence of 
a better ; but he trusted more to the effect of coun- 
tenance than delivery, and consequently grimace 
now and then took precedence of eloquence. He 
was, certainly, what John Kemble said of Kean, 
"very much in earnest," which made his effects 
sometimes startling. He went beyond imitation of 
Kean in his irregularities, one mark of which was 
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imprinted on his nose* to the day of his death. 
We are happy in adding, that despite his eccen- 
tricities, his numerous aberrations amounting to 
occasional lunacy, and his frequent disappointments 
to the public, he died in comfortable circum- 
stances.f 

In the following year appeared Conway, a per- 
former of far more merit than was ever awarded 
to him; possessing a mind of very considerable 
culture, though a prey to the most unhappy sensi- 

* Something of the same kind of accident which befel a bass 
singer at Bath, whom a Mr. Little caught in flagranti delicto j 
and, seizing a knife on the supper table, nearly severed his nose 
in two ; which gave rise to this squib In one of the journals of the 
said city -. 

" A little I wanted, 
A little I chose ; 
But who, for that little. 
Would ever suppose 
That, by little and little, 
I lost half my nose I" 

t Booth's Othello was much liked in America. An old Yankee, 
who had never seen a play, was taken to witness Booth's perform- 
ance of the Moor ; and on being asked, at the termination of the 
piece if he liked it, he replied ; " Ye-as, amazing ; but cus me if I 
don't guess that little nigger (Othello) played as well as any o' the 
white fellors — ^if not better !" 
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tiveness^ which led him^ who possessed an extensive 
circle of friends^ to believe most of them his enemies. 
His highly interesting history is briefly summed np. 
After terminating^ in 1816^ an engagement of three 
years at Covent Garden^ where he divided with 
Charles Kemble the particular line of business in 
tragedy and comedy which fell to their lot, he 
*' skirred the country^^ as a star until 1821 ; when, 
on Mr. Morris forming an independent company 
for the opening of the new Haymarket Theatre, 
he was engaged as the leading performer thereof — a 
period memorable for the establishment of the 
" John BulP^ newspaper. 

It may not be generally known that Mr. Conway 
was the natural son of Lord George Seymour, by 
Mrs. Rudd, housekeeper in the family ; and when it 
is remembered, by those conversant with the matter, 
who was a most important contributor to that 
journal, the subjoined rascally attack upon poor 
Conway may be easily traced, as far as information 
goes, to the parent source. No. 34 of that 
paper, speaking of the Haymarket company, said : 
"These persons Were suffiered to annoy us night 
after night, and were thrust upon us in principal 
characters, headed by a fantastical person of the 
name of Rudd, who with the deplorable coxcombry 
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of such persons as Peter Proctor, alias Barry Corn- 
wall, has re-cliristened himself with the romantic 
name of Henry* Augustus Conway V^ 

Mr. Conway, meeting Theodore Hook (beyond 
any question the writer, who gained the information 
from authority) a night or two afterwards, asked 
him if he was the author of the paragraph, and he 
would undoubtedly have annihilated him, had not 
Hook denied ''the soft impeachment/^ This oc- 
currence so aflfected Conway, that he resolved on 
acting no more in London ; and he actually threw 
up a salary of £14 a week as actor, and accepted 
one of £4i a week as prompter, in this very 
theatre. 

He tad just before this attracted the attention 
of the famous Mrs. Piozzi, resident at the time 
in Bath, where, at a period of Conway^s illness, 
we had the pleasure of seeing^ a good deal of 
this celebrated lady; and although no one could 
attribute impropriety to the partiality of one in 
her eightieth year, yet she made herself so ridiculous 
in the business, that Conway became the subject 
of many a joke upon the matter. His nervous 
system was unequal to the endurance of this 
combination of annoyance, and having extracted 

* His name was William Augustus Conway. 
VOL. II. D 
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firom his mother a confession of his parentage, 
he applied to his father for the loan of £200, 
to enable him to go to America, promising to 
return the money, but never to return — himself. 
His request was abruptly refused, but his friends 
enabled him to accomplish the object. He was 
highly successful, and after remitting every farthing 
he owed, and making some provision for his 
mother, he committed suicide, by throwing himself 
overboard, from a vessel in which he was sailing to 
Havanna. He was eminent in some characters, 
especially in Lord Townley, Mr. Oakley, &c., and 
only surpassed by John Kemble in Coriolanus.* 
In his case. Lord Byron^s reference to the death 
of Keats, owing to a review of his works in the 
" Quarterly," was fully borne out : 

'' Strange that the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself he snuflTd out hy an article.'^ 

* A very creditable attempt was made, under Mr. Macread/s 
management of Covent Garden Theatre, to produce this tragedy ; 
but his personal disqualification, leaving out of the question any 
other, did not contribute to its success — a point humorously dis- 
posed of, thus, by James Smith, of ** Rejected Addresses'' 
memory : 

** What varied beauties does each scene disclose, 
Where all is Roman — save the hero's nose </' 
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We allude no farther to the appearance at this 
time of the enchantress^ Madame Malibran^ than 
to say that she had not fully developed those trans- 
cendant powers which, on her return to Europe, 
made her the public idol. 

Then came Hamblin, with his wife (daughter 
of our quondam excellent dehneator of minor comic 
parts, Blanchard). Hamblin finally settled in 
-America, was, ''oflF and on,'^ for a long time pro- 
prietor and manager of the Bowery Theatre in 
^ew York, and, while in its directorship, died 
there on the 8th of last January (1853.) 

The American Stage had thus far seemed entirely 
dependent upon European resources, when a'n actor 
of no ordinary pretensions, who had been for several 
years following his profession in various small towns 
of his native land, attracted the attention of his 
countrymen in no ordinary degree, in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston; we allude to Edwin Forrest, 
of whom we shall presently speak more fully. 

At the same time (1826) Mr. Macready arrived 
from England, and went through the routine of 
those characters, suited to his peculiar abilities, 
with considerable success."^ 

* Mr. Macready's last engagement in America, in 1848-49, was 
abruptly terminated by one of the most awful riots tbat ever took 
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There subsequently came over flights of minor 
stars : one of the most melodious of composers. 



place in an arena of public entertidnment. The circnmstances 
connected with it are tolerably well known ; but still it is neces- 
sary to place on record a short account of them. Mr. Forrest, 
while playing an engagement at the Princess's Theatre, London, in 
1845, considered that a planned opposition to him had been got up 
by the partizans of Macready — ^which, knowing the parties accused, 
we think very likely. In 1846, Forrest, when in Edinburgh, pub- 
licly hissed Macready — not with reference to any foregone im- 
pression, but solely in a scene of '* Hamlet," wherein Macready 
introduced what Forrest termed Sipaa de mouchoir, and a thorough 
desecration of the scene. OnMacready's final visit to America, in 
1848, he thanked the American audience (notwithstanding repeated 
instances of their unmistakable displeasure !) for their flattering 
reception, which had baffled the intentions of his unprovoked antago- 
nists ; and at Philadelphia (Forrest's native place) he told the public 
that Forrest had once openly hissed him. Upon this, Mr. Foirest 
published a severe tirade against Macready, which led to Ma- 
cready's thinking it necessary to obtain from London certain 
replies from various parties, with the view of falsifying Forrest's 
assertions — all of which amounted to nothing. In this state of 
speaking, writing, and publishing a great deal of nonsense, all 
tending to chafe a sore which might have healed up, Mr. Macready 
appeared at the Astor Place Opera House, New York, on the 7th 
of May, 1849, on the very night that Forrest was fulfilling an 
engagement at another theatre in that city, when ** the eminent" 
(as Mr. Macready has been ludicrously and waggishly called) was 
groaned at, hooted, and pelted with eggs and other missiles. He 
would not have appeared again, had not a body of some fifty 
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and the most husky of singers, Charles Horn; 
then Miss Povey, Clara Fisher, Mrs. Austin, 
Madame Feron, (a most excellent artiste, Thomas 



gentlemen addressed him, urging him to do so, and promising to 
sustain him. This, which was considered tantamount to a 
threat, aroused the persons hostile to Mr. Macready, and a riot 
took place that ended in the death of eighteen or nineteen 
persons, shot by the military, who had been called out for the 
occasion. The question of calling put the militia in any of the 
large American towns for the natural protection of the citizens has 
always been a grave one; but it has ever, we believe, been 
considered a main feature in the Constitution of the country. 
There was an attempt to mix up Mr. Forrest's influence in 
this catastrophe^ which utterly failed. We were introduced to 
the party who took off his own apparel to lend it to Macready, 
in which, upon the hack of some quadruped, the actor effected 
his escape, which, at all events, in appearance, must have been a 
spectacle wavering between tragedy and comedy. 

We do not believe Mr. Forrest was at all involved in this 
matter, for the Americans are sufficiently patriotic to resent, 
without instigation from others, any injustice they consider done 
to themselves, or their country. The best joke we heard ppon the 
subject related to a miUtia brigadier-general (of the firm of 
'William Hall and Sons), who cut rather a conspicuous figure in 
this sanguinary affair. Notwithstanding there is such a super- 
fluity of generals, colonels, majors, captains, &c., throughout the 
States, still one of the uninitiated in such matters asked if Hall 
were really a general ? and the reply was : " Yes, he's a general 
music-seller in Broadway, New York.'' 
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Comer, had preceded them, and now worked in 
with them), and others; when in 1830 Charles 
Kean made his appearance, and was received with 
a degree of favour denoting that all trace of his 
father's wanderings was entirely obliterated from the 
people's memory. Charles Kean paid a second visit 
to this country in the autumn of 1839, immediately 
following his triumph at Drury Lane; and a third 
visit, with his wife (late Miss Ellen Tree*), in 1846, 
and after some engagements at the Haymarket 
and in the provinces, following upon his last 
return to England, he became lessee of the Princess's 
Theatre in 1850 — for that season in conjunction 
with Mr. Keeley, and subsequently, as the Americans 
call it, "on his own hook.'' Mr. Kean, having 
long basked in the smile of Court favour, has« 
directed the Windsor theatricals since they were 
first established; and with the countenance arising 
therefrom, with the popularity of himself and 
charming partner, and his able and strenuous 



* For the information of our transatlantic friends who may 
not have heard it, we subjoin one of the best epigrams ever 
written, on the celebrated singer, the ci-devant Maria Tree, sister 
of Mrs. Charles Kean, by Luttrell : 

" On this tree if a nightingale settles, and sings. 
The tree will just give it as good as it brings." 
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exertions as director^ he is amassing fortune^ and 
adding to his reputation^ as much as he can desire ; 
and we have no hesitation in sayings that none can 
deserve either more than he does. 

Another of those scenes, peculiar to the American 
Stage, we have ahready introduced, occurred in 1831, 
on the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Anderson (the latter, 
sister to Madame Vestris) to the New World, which 
arose out of a squabble between the said Anderson 
and a son of Jonathan, on board the vessel in which 
they crossed the Atlantic. Anderson has not only 
a tendency to pugilistic displays, but boasts too 
much of his science in that department of black- 
guardism, whereby he is sometimes in a position, 
not where he beats, but where he is beaten. We 
beheve this was the case on shipboard — and though 
bad began, yet worse remained behind, for he was 
not suffered to appear on the New York stage, 
owing to an accusation being generally propagated 
of his having spoken disrespectfully of the American 
people. This is a very summary mode of treating 
private deUnquency in a public character, and one 
which can only be justified in very extreme cases — 
reflecting seriously on the respectability of the 
theatre in which such occurrence takes place. 

Then emigrated Sinclair, the best singer (barring 
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Incledon) who had been heard on the other side 
of the Atlantic, (whose daughter, as will be pre- 
sently seen, married Mr. Forrest). His success 
was tolerable, l|at after the fashion of many others, 
he put an intolerable price upon his services when 
he returned from America, either under the idea 
that he had become a better singer by his sojourn 
in that country, or that his absence had created 
an unusual desire to hear him; and when he was 
endeavouring to impress upon Reynolds, the dra- 
matist, who was acting tov the manager, the notion 
of there being an overflow on his rentr4e, old 
Fred replied: "FU bet you your salary there^l 
be holes in the pit the first night,^^ and there were 
nearly three hundred ! 

The next important engagement contracted for 
the United States was that of Mr. Charles Kemble 
and his daughter Fanny, who reached New York 
in August, 1832, an expedition which led to the 
lady^s introduction to, and marriage with, on the 
7th of June, 1834, Mr. Pierce Butler, of Phila- 
delphia. After sundry crossings and re-crossings 
of the vast Atlantic, on impulses, or for purposes 
we have no desire to enter upon, we were (on 
one of these flights to London) favoured with this 
letter from the lady : 
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"Sir, 
"It is my intention to return for the present 
to the stage, and as I should prefer acting either 
at Dnury Lane or the Haymarket (Covent Garden 
being out of the question), you will oblige me 
by informing me whether it will suit you to enter 
into any arrangement with me for the purpose. 
I am at present at No. 10, Park Place, St. Jameses, 
but leave town on Wednesday morning. A letter 
directed to me at Bannister's, Southampton, will 
reach me, however; and I shall be glad of an 
answer at your earliest convenience. 
" I am, Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"Frances Anne Butler. 



«* Monday,* January 4, 1847." 



This was followed up instanter from Southampton 
by another missive, entering upon family matters, 
which it would be unbecoming to disclose, and an 
answer was despatched, requesting to be favoured 
with her terms, and conveying a natural wish 
that the treaty should be kept secret ; to which 
the following reply was received : 

D 3 
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** Bannister^s, SouthamptoD, 

« Friday, January 8, 1847. 



« 



Sir, 



" I regret that the secrecy which you desire 
with regard to my arrangements with you is not 
likely to be possible, inasmuch as my friends are 
perfectly aware of my application to you and of 
my views in making it. 

" I proceed, according to your request, to name 
the terms for which I will act. For the first ten 
nights of my re-appearance £100 a night, and 
after that £75 pounds nightly, as often as I per- 
form; in this engagement, however, I do not 
include the representation of my own pieces, about 
which, as I before informed you, I should choose 
to make some more specific arrangement. . 

''If you desire a personal interview with me, 
I will return to town, as I am merely here to 
recruit from the fatigue of my journey, and am 
prepared to return to London whenever you may 
judge it expedient that I should do so. 
'' I am. Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"Frances Anne Butler/^ * 

This startling demand led to the subjoined cor- 
respondence : 
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" London, January 9, 1847. 

" Madam, 
''In entertaining the question you were polite 
enough to submit to me — ^that of your return to 
the stage — I was actuated by a sincere desire to 
resuscitate^ as far as the limited talent of the country 
would admits the precarious position of the drama 
— an eflEbrt only to be made^ with a chance of 
success^ through the moderate expectation of its pro- 
fessors. The establishment of Drury Lane, being 
at present exclusively devoted to opera and ballet, 
would require considerable reinforcement to admit 
of your performances being sustained in a manner 
due to the public, to yourself, and to the character 
of the theatre. My present expenses are nearly 
.£200 per night, and I could not calculate on 
a less nightly addition than £50 in the engage- 
ment of extraneous talent, and in preparation. If 
then to this £250 per night be added the £100 
demanded by you, there would be a certain UabiUty 
of £350 on each of your performances. I question 
if an average receipt could be realized to that 
amoimt, to say nothing of the detriment caused 
to three nights in the week by a predominant 
attraction on the others. If it would suit you to 
lend your powerful co-operation to the re-establish- 
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ment of the drama on the highest terms awarded 
to your illustrious relative, Mrs. Siddons — viz. : 
£50 per night — I would devote all my means to 
the furtherance of so laudable an undertaking, and 
immediately negotiate with those artistes essential 
to the upholding of it. 

" I have the honour to be, 

" Madam, 
" Your obedient servant, 

"A. BUNN. 

" To Mrs. Butler. 

'' P.S. — If, however, your performances were con- 
fined to readings and to dramatic scenes, I think 
the nightly sum you ask might be realized/^ 

MBS. BUTLER^S REPLY. 



e< 



Sir, 



" Bannister's^ Southampton, 
" Sunday, January 10. 



'^You desired that I would state my lowest 
terms for acting at Drury Lane, and I did so. I 
regret that they do not suit you. 
" I am. Sir, 

'^ Your obedient servant, 

"Frances Anne Butler. 

'• To Alfred Bunn, Esq." 

[Exit Manager with a flea in his ear. 
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Mrs, Buller returned to America in 1848, and, 
after Mr. Butler obtained his divorce from her^ she 
gave Shaksperian readings in that country^ with 
wondrous success ; thereby proving that the Ameri- 
cans sometimes run after those who abuse them 
most,* however much they may vent their wrath 

* In support of this observation, we submit an extract or two 
from Mrs. Butler's published Journal. 

" It is not to be wondered at that foreigners have spoken as they 
have of what is termed fashionable society here ; or have con- 
demned, with unqualified censure, the manners and tone prevailing 
in it. Their condemnations are true and just as regards what they 
see ; nor perhaps would they be much inclined to moderate them, 
when they found that persons possessing every quality that can 
render intercourse between rationable beings desirable, were held 
in light esteem, and neglected, as either bores, blues, or dowdies, 
by those so infinitely their inferiors in every worthy accomphsh- 
ment. The same separation, or, if anything, a stiU stronger one, 
subsists in Philadelphia, between the self-styled fashionables and 
the really good society. The distinction there is really of a nature 
perfectly ludicrous. A Mend of mine was depicting to me a 
family whose manners were unexceptionable, and whose mental 
accomplishments were of a high order; upon my expressing some 
surprise that I had never met with them, my informant rephed : 
• Oh, no, they are not received by the Chesnut Street set* If I 
were called upon to define that society in New York and Philadel- 
phia which ranks (by right of self-arrogation) as first and best, I 
should say it is a purely dancing society, where a fiddle is indis- 
pensable to keep its members awake ; and where their brains and 
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upon minor delinquents. We take this opportunity 
of recording the gratification of our recently re- 
newing in his country the acquaintance which 
was began in our country in 1842, of Mr. 
Pierce Butler^ whose high character^ station in 
society, and varied acquirements, point him 



tongues seem, by common consent, to feel that they liad much 
better give up the care of mutual entertainment to the feet of the 
parties assembled ; and they judge well. To an Englishman, this 
fashionable society presents indeed a pitiful example of lofty pre- 
tensions -without adequate foundation." — Mrs. Butler^i Joumai, 
Vol l,pp, 203 — 4. 

" It were much to be desired that Americans had a little more 
national vanity or national pride. Such an unhappily sensitiye 
community surely never existed in this world ; and the vengeance 
with which they visit people for saying they don't admire or like 
them, would be really terrible if the said people were but as mor-- 
tally afraid of abuse as they seemed to be. I would not advise 
either Mrs. Trollope, Basil Hall, or Capt. Hamilton, ever to . set 
their feet upon this ground again, unless they are ambitious of 
being stoned to death. I Uve myself in daily expectation of mar- 
tyrdom ; and as for anybody attempting to earn a livelihood here 
who has but as much as said he prefers the country where he wms 
bom to this, he would stand a much better chance of thriving if 
he were to begin business after confinement in the Penitentiary. 
This unhappy species of irritability is carried to such a degree here, 
that if you express an unfavourable opinion of anything, the 
people are absolutely astonished at your temerity." — Mrt. Butler's 
Journal, Vol, 11, pp. 141^2. 
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out as one of the most distinguished citizens of 
America. 

That luckiest and unluckiest of men^ poor Power, 
made a considerable sensation^ and a considerable 
sum of money^ in the States; but selecting the 
wrong ship for returning home, he shared the fate 
of the unfortunate ' President,^ wrecked in the year 
1841 ; a circumstance which enlisted the sympathies 
of both countries to an unusual degree. Power 
(whose real name was, it is understood, Powell, 
and he himself a Welshman), was a humorous 
representative of Irish character, in the opinion of 
those who had never seen Jack Johnstone. He was, 
in society, very entertaining, notwithstanding his 
alarming propensity to exaggeration ! By his own 
account, he had been at Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
and was frequently taken, in company, for both a 
naval and a military character, besides various others, 
of whose duties he had some smattering. He never 
suffered himself to be defeated in argument, nor 
would he yield to any authority, however high, that 
might be quoted in opposition to his assertions ; a 
singular instance of which occurred some years 
since, in our own house, and in our presence. Power 
had observed that the Russians, having crossed the 
Balkan, and entered Trebisond, would be in Con- 
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stantinople in about six hours afterwards; and 
being assured by a most intelligent gentleman of 
the party that it was impossible, for the places were 
six hundred miles apart, with the Black Sea between 
them, Power vociferously exclaimed : " Pooh ! I^ve 
walked it before breakfast I" 

It would seem here as if art were to be inces- 
santly made matter of secondary consideration^ by 
being compelled to give way to prejudice or party 
feeling, ^nd by the theatre being selected as an 
arena for the discussion, or rather settlement, of 
individual diflferences. Mr. and Mrs. Wood visited 
the United States on three separate occasions ; the 
first time in 1833, opening at the Park on the 9th 
of September in that year ; again in 1835 ; and 
finally in 1840. On their second visit, they had 
just concluded an engagement at New York, when, 
from the mere circumstance of Mrs. Wood selecting 
for her benefit an opera which was to be performed 
for that of some local actress, she was hooted off 
the stage, and left a country which had hitherto 
highly patronized and remunerated her, in ineffable 
disgust. This should not have been, for Mrs. 
Wood was, by many degrees, the finest soprano 
who had ever crossed the Atlantic, and was entitled 
to the utmost favour, with which no hasty squabble. 
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of a mere temporary nature, ought to have interfered. 
Although Catherine Hayes, Madame Bishop, Anna 
Thillon, Miss ShirreflF, Miss Hughes, Povey, Poole, 
George, and others, have sought and won the 
sujQfrages of an American audience, yet, without 
any disparagement to either of them, there can be 
no question of Mrs. Wood having been eminently 
superior to one and all. 

On their third arrival, Mrs. Wood only appeared ; 
but, whether from a sense of the injustice which had 
been done Mr. Wood, or from the very great favour 
in which he had always stood with that audience, 
Mr. Wood was demanded, and participated in the 
enthusiasm with which his kdy had been hailed. 
It was in 1827 we first heard Mr. Wood sing at 
the Dublin Theatre, and we pointed out to the then 
patentee (the late Mr. Henry Harris) those re- 
markable qualifications which eventually placed Mr. 
Wood at the summit of his profession, the advan- 
tages of which he is now enjoying at his pleasant 
estate in Yorkshire. 

Miss Ellen Tree, in 1836, imparted to the New 
World that charm of expression, blandishment of 
manner, and sweetness of voice, with which she had 
before subdued the Old World, and which few 
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predecessors^ and no cotemporaries have possessed 
to so high a degree. 

Mr. Ranger visited America in 1838^ and became 
an established favourite there. On the several 
occasions when we have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the performances of this gentleman, we 
have remarked how thoroughly he identifies himself 
with the character he assumes^ and that he has less 
of the actor^ and more of the artiste^ in all which he 
imdertakes. No one, whom we have seen, not except- 
ing Farren himself in his best day, has presented to 
our humble judgment a more perfect portraiture of 
Lord Ogleby ; and it does seem a wonder (which per- 
haps Mr. Banger alone can explain) why the London 
Stage, in its present state of dramatic poverty, is 
without that valuable support he has on all his 
occasional visits contributed to it.. 

The appearance this year (1838) of Mr. Charles 
Mathews and Madame Vestris (married July 18th, 
previous to their departure), was an instance of 
inexplicable failure — for such, comparatively speak- 
ing, it was. Whether Jonathan had worked him" 
self up into a fit of prudery, whether the general 
seclusion of the lady from the curious eyes which 
were so anxious to gaze upon her, the cancans of 
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Saratoga Springs, or other ills which flesh (theatri- 
cal) is heir to, we do not take upon ourselves to 
determine ; but certain it is, that a charmer who 
had turned the heads of half Europe, turned very 
few in America, and we question whether the result 
was either profitable or agreeable. Our opinions 
on this delightful actress have long since been 
recorded, and the talent of herself and her liege 
lord is too well known to reqtiire further notice. 
Mathews is so excellent an actor, that it seems 
almost a pity he does not confine his abihties to 
the sphere which it is evident Nature intended 
them to adorn; for he seldom rushes into print 
prudently. Flippancy of style, however agreeably 
manifested, is not the most convincing mode of 
carrying out argument, and rarely conceals the 
point at issue, however much it may mystify it. 
We have but a few words to bestow, for a very few 
are necessary, on his letter to the dramatic authors 
of France. We can have no possible objection to 
his classification of Drary Lane Theatre, or to the 
reference to ourselves while we were in the manage- 
ment of it;* our objection is, that he did not 

* " Drury-Lane (I'autre ex-National,) h^as ! ressemble plutdt h. 
un omnibus qu'^ un theatre, un grand omnibus qui fait des petites 
coones a bon march^ mais a grand fracas — qui change tons les 
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equally anatomize the Lyceum, which his letter 
began by promising to do. Instead of simply 
admitting that inr 1851, two pieces, "from the 
French/^ were produced there, he had better have 
confessed at once that the success of his theatre 
has ever been entirely dependent on the French 
resources* of that prince of adapters, Mr. Planch€y 
and on the inventive genius of that admirable artist^ 
Mr. Beverley; and as to "les.betises des con- 
ducteurs sur ses affiches,^^ we cannot do better 
than refer him to his otvn affiches.f Unluckily for 
his authorities, at the very time he was depicting 
us as only dreaming of opera and ballet, we were per- 
forming a farce of French origin, entitled, '* Too Late 
for the Train,^^ by Mr. Madison Morton, the fertility 
of whose pen requires no eulogy from ours. Mr. 
Mathews^s French is far better than his argument. 



jours de cocher et qui pour attirer le bas peuple (sans Tattraper 
toutefois) imprime les betises des conducteurs sur ses affiches. II 
y a peu 'k en esp^rer pour les auteurs. Le Directeur actuel, Po^. 
librettiste, ne r^ve qu'op^ra auglais et ballet. Pleurez Messieurs, 
et passez en silence — c'est le Mausolee de Shakspeare.'' — Lettre de 
C. Mathewst pp. 6 — 7. 

* The Countess D'Anois*s tales have for some years furnished 
the ground-work of the Lyceum spectacle-burlesques. 

t Refer to the Lyceum Christmas and Easter playbills, 
passim. 
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though the latter is full of good-humour, if it has no 
other qualification. On his recently published corre- 
spondence, which may be regarded as a sort of tilting- 
match with the representatives of the metropolitan 
press, respecting the privileges of admission ex- 
tended to the London journals by the London 
theatres, we have to say more than a few words. 
This silly hubbub occurred during our absence in 
America, and was principally conducted by Mr. C. 
Mathews, Mr. Albert Smith, and Mr. Webster 
(Mr. Kean, we believe, standing on neutral ground). 
Mr. Mathews alleged that £25 a night was the 
amount of " press orders'^ presented to the Lyceum 
Theatre, and Mr. Albert Smith complained of a 
supposititious loss of a similar sum per week at 
the Egyptian Hall, while Mr. Webster published 
the subjoined statistical account of free admissions 
issued by. the London newspapers in the years 
1850, 1851, and 1852, and presented at the doors 
of the Haymarket and Adelphi Theatres; a docu- 
ment suflSciently curious to warrant our endeavour 
to give it additional circulation to that it has 
already received : 
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The two points to be considered herein^ are what 
effect these free admissions actually produced upon 
the treasuries of the respective theatres^ and what 
equivalent was received for the indulgence extended. 
We take it for granted that none of these worthy 
brother managers of ours ever squeaked out, excepting 
in cases of emergency, when they happened to have 
a run of good luck ; at other times, it is but fair to 
presume they would have been glad if the Press 
had written double their usual number of admis- 
sions. Orders to the amount of £26 per night or 
per week, may have been admitted, but we are by ho 
means disposed to believe that they ever excluded that 
sum of ready money bond fide presented at the doors. 
But supposing they did, let us regard for a 
moment the immeasurable advantages derived from 
the courtesies of the papers (claiming any posi- 
tion) which issued them, wherein ordinary adver- 
tisements (however much may have been paid for 
them) would be partially useless. Fifty people 
read a paragraph where scarcely ten read a mere 
formal, humdrum, inflated advertisement. The 
arrival of any leading artiste, the illness of another, 
a visit from Royalty (when such things were ex- 
istent), changes in performances, and other inci- 
dental matters, are occurrences most essential to 
the manager to be made known, yet cannot be- 
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come so but by courtesy of the journalist^ which, 
we honestly own, was apparent in all the 
transactions we ever had with the different public 
journals, during a much longer period than these 
gentlemen have held sway — and we take it for 
granted still is. Why, it has sometimes happened 
to ourselves, that it would be worth any sum to 
obtain the insertion of a sudden alteration in the 
announcement forthcoming on the morrow,* and 
while it is clear that, in the observance of the 
ordinary rules of a newspaper-office, irregular things 
could not be sanctioned, yet we have ever expe- 
rienced such kindness, even at so unreasonable an 
hour as twelve o^clock at night — a privilege, as we 
have said, of incalculable value. 

On the mere question alone of advertisement- 
price and advertisement-position, the money would 
be well laid out, supposing the whole affair a mere 
matter of business ; for not only is the charge less 
to managers than to any other class of people, but 
while their advertisements might be placed with 
servants out of place, vendors of patent pills, horse- 
flesh, and other odd commodity, they invariably 
appear in the most conspicuous and important part 
of the paper. That the privileges enjoyed until 
lately by persons supposed to belong to the Press 

VOL. II. E 
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of our metropolis^ have been abased^ admits of no 
question ; but such instances are for the most part 
unknown to the proprietors, editors, critics^ con- 
ductors, or general writers connected with such 
journals ; and the persons committing these exactions 
are unworthy of either confidence or employment. At 
the same time, during the very long period we have 
from time to time directed the two patent theatres, 
our resources have ever been lightly taxed^ and we 
have in return ever met, in all quarters worthy of 
extending favours, or asking them (if such term be 
admissible), the utmost assistance ; and we candidly 
confess that if it should ever be our misfortune 
to stand again in the same managerial position, we 
shall be sorry to see so pleasant a mode of inter- 
changing civilities in any one way departed from. 

In America, the general mode observed is, that of 
placing the principal parties connected with public 
journals on the free list, and on all special occasions 
of sending extra complimentary admissions, for 
all of which seats are reserved; and while such 
attention by no means fetters the judgment of 
criticism, it obtains on all occasions from the 
editorial columns a friendly reference to the per- 
formances announced — equally useful to the theatre 
and acceptable to the community. However un- 
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pleasant reproof may be^ one thing is quite certain^ 
that^ if the Press did not sometimes remind us of 
our faults, the chances are we should never correct 
them ; a stem fact, with which courtesy, privilege, 
or whatever other term you like to use, ought to 
have nothing on earth to do : but to proceed. 

Braham, the world-renowned tenor, followed in 
1840, without the immense success that was an- 
ticipated ; he ought to have made a rare harvest, for 
even then he possessed much of his former self. 
It would appear that, if his name now and then has 
been of little use to himself, it has been of impor- 
tance to other people, by its being occasionally used 
in vain ; for we once lighted in our travels upon this 
circular, which he thought necessary, we presume, 
to issue, and which is a curiosity of its kind : — 

"Mr. Braham's 

"The celebrated Vocalist of the Theatres Royal, 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, &c.. Professional 
Tour. 

" To the Public. — Whereas several parties have 
of late been going about the country, announcing 
Concerts in the name of ' Braham,^ affecting to be 
the above celebrated vocalist ; 

" It has been thought expedient, in order to 
disabuse the public mind, and to prove the genuine- 

E 2 
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ness of tbe present announcement^ to give the 
following reference, 

" Lewis and Lewis, Esqs., 
" Solicitors, 

" Ely Place, 
" London. 

^^ J. D. Robson, Manager — to whom all applica- 
tions on matters of business are to be made/^ 



The inference to be drawn from this is, that the 
only chance Braham had of being believed, was 
through an application to his attorney ! 

Henry Phillips, in 1844, introduced that pure 
style of singing of which he is so eminent a professor ; 
and whether as an artiste (both with voice and 
pencil), or a man of great research, and one highly 
accomplished altogether, no more distinguished 
performer has visited America. 

We have not space, nor indeed is it necessary, to 
enter upon the various qualifications of all the 
British beauties who have paid their respects to 
this supposed land of promise ; and it will be quite 
enough to subjoin the following list, which will 
speak for itself. 
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ENGLISH STARS^ AND OTHER PERFORMERS^ WHO 
HAVE VISITED AMERICA^ FROM G. F. COOKERS 
ARRIVAL IN 1810^ TO THE PRESENT TEAR^ 1853. 

Messieurs. — ^Anderson^ Anderson (singer), Abbot. 
Braham and Son, Barrymore, Burton, Browne, 
Bartley, Blanchard, Burke, Brougham, Bamett, 
Booth, Brooke, Blood. Cooke (G. F.), Conway, 
Comer. Dowton. Eraser. Hatton, Hamblin, Ham- 
mond^ Hudson, Horn. Incledon. Kean (B.), 
Kean (C), Kemble (C), Knowles (Sheridan). Lester 
(J. Wallack), Lover, Lavenu, Latham. Mathews (C), 
Mathews (C.,^ junior), Manvers, Macready, Maeder. 
Norton. Power, Pearman, Phillips (H.), Phillips 
(Tom), Penson. Bees^ Banger, Bussell (H.), Sinclair, 
Seguin (E.), VandenhoflF and Son. Wood, Wallack 
(J.), Wallack (H.), Wallace, Wilson, &c. 

Mesdames. — Austin, Anderson. Barrymore, 
Bartley, Bishop, Bennet (Julia). Feron, Fitzpatrick, 
Fisher (Clara). George. Hayes (Catherine), Ham 
blin, Hughes. Kelly (Lydia), Keene (Laura), 
Kemble (Fanny). Phillips, Poole, Povey. Seguin, 
Sloman, Shirreff. Tree (Ellen), Teman, Thillon. 
Vestris. Wood, Warner, &c. 

We by no means pledge ourselves to the minute 
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correctness of it, for we may, in the flight which 
memory now and then takes, have made some 
important omission ; and if so, we crave pardon 
of all whose dignity may be offended by such 
neglect. 

It will be seen at once that the highest talent in 
every branch of the ars dramatical has been imi- 
ported from this country into the United States, 
whereby instruction might have been obtained, and 
schools mamtained, for the introduction and pro- 
tection of native genius. We shall presently see 
what really histrionic ability America, with all these 
advantages of learning, or at least observation, has 
produced ; and it will be found to be by no means 
commensurate with her advance in other of the arts 
and sciences. 

The "star*' system, incessantly kept up here 
through a long series of years, has been fatal to the 
encouragement of home talent ; novelty is the pre- 
vailing pursuit of the American, as it is of every 
other play-goer, and the mere student of his 
country^s drama, whom his countrymen can see 
at all times, is generally passed by, and the 
new-comer welcomed in his stead. We cannot 
say, with Drunken Bamaby, 
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" Veni Gotham,* ubi multos 
Sed non ornnes yidi stultos/' 

because in New York^ and othei^ large cities, there 
are to be found some of the ablest of dramatic judges ; 
but the system is altogether rotten, and there will 
never be a National Stage in America, until the 
said system be altogether abolished. 

* A name for New York, as we have elsewhere observed.^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

OTHER FOREIGN TALENT BESIDES ENGLISH IN AMERICA THE 

DIET OF 80NTAG AND ALBONI — JENNT LINd's PIPE, AND 

PAYING THE PIPER — THE INGREDIENTS OF aUACKERY THE 

AMERICAN SHOWMAN, AND HIS SHOW — AGENTS, AND THEIR 
AVOCATION^ — ADVANTAGES OF HAYING MORE MOTHERS THAN 
ONE, IF TOU KNOW HOW TO GET THEM — A NEW MODE OF 
SELLING HATS — AN AUCTION OF TICKETS — A MANAGER TURNS 
HIS OWN AUCTIONEER — A REMARKABLE TEA-KETTLE — TIBB 
DUTIES OF A HUSBAND — CHARITY THAT WENT ABROAD, BUT 
SETTLED AT HOME — SINGERS^ AIRS AND DANCRRS' DOLLARS 
— THE PLAYER AND THE PRESIDENT DIFFERENTLY REMUNE- 
RATED — THE GOLDEN PAVEMENT OF AMERICA — DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN PRINCIPLE AND INTEREST — THE DECAY OF ART, 
HOW TO PREVENT IT, AND WHEN THAT OBJECT IS LIKELY 
TO BE ATTAINED. 

Having enumerated the principal English per- 
formerSj who from time to time have roved from Old 
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to New England, and other parts of the United States, 
it is necessary to add that other European artistes 
of renown have sought, and found, great favour 
there : Sontag,* Alboni, Salvi, Elsler, Bochsa, 
Celeste, De Begnis^ &c. (some of whom were 
there during our recent sojourn), and one in par- 
ticular, whose exchange of notes with Uncle Sam, 
and whose peculiar career in Uncle Sam^s country, 
require especial notice — Jenny Lind ! 

The circumstance of our having been advised 
by our British Minister at the Prussian Court (the 
Earl of Westmoreland), a high authority in musical 
matters, and by the renowned Meyerbeer (whose 
pupil the young lady was) to repair to Berlin, and 
hear a comparatively obscure singer, who had just 
made her debut there, is well known to all in- 

* There was considerable rivalry during the past winter (1852- 
53) between Sontag and Alboni, which, like all other rivalry 
seriously damaged the chief performers in it. Each of them had 
hearty partizans, by whom each was lauded to the skies; but a 
comparison between them was thus humorously drawn by a New 
York wag, which became at length a sort of received opinion : 

" The only difference, no doubt, 
^Twixt Sontag and Alboni, 
Is, that the one eats Sauerkraut, 
The other macaroni^* 

E 3 
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terested in such affairs^ from the action we were 
compelled to bring against her for a disgraceful 
breach of an engagement we^ on the occasion re- 
ferred to (January, 1846), contracted with her-— 
that singer was Jenny Lind ; and while the amount 
of damages in which she was cast (£2,500) may be 
considered by some as ample compensation for the 
loss of her services, yet it falls into utter insignifi- 
cance, when compared with the thousands which 
this breach of contract put into the pocket of the 
party who instigated her to this dishonour, of others 
who profited by the notoriety with which it encircled 
her, and into her own. The appearance of this 
songstress in England, and elsewhere, must be foe 
ever regarded as an instance, altogether without 
precedent, of a want of faith being deemed 
integrity, and of hypocrisy being looked upon as 
innocence. 

The excitement created by this artiste in London^ 
and consequently in all parts of England, was 
marvellous enough, to be sure, for the Court and 
clergy vied for the enviable favour of receiving her ; 
the highest circles in the realm coursed her chariot- 
wheels ; men swore by her ; women dressed after 
her ; and trade itself, for the time being, thrived on 
her. 
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It was^ during this London season^ a dangerous 
thing for any one who valued his personal safety, 
to deny that Jenny Lind was a model of perfection ; 
and it was indispensable, as a passport into society, 
the adoption of every folly connected with her 
name. Gants a la Lind, and mouchoirs a la Jenny, 
were worn and sneezed on, with absolute gravity, 
and every article of female apparel was discarded, 
that was not offered for purchase under the talis- 
manic nomenclature. A faithful recital of every 
absurdity this temporary frenzy led people into the 
adoption of, would fill more pages than this work 
contains; and so egregious was its extent, that 
hundreds of its victims would now be ashamed 
to own their weakness. Wives delighted in robes 
a la Suedoise ! their daughters eternally singing the 
Jenny romance, and dancing the Lind polka ; their 
sons thinking nothing of two guineas for a stall — 

" To sit in the bower and hear the bird's song ;" 

and their friends, one and all, deeming no price 
too high for a box for the same purpose, would 
have led them the deviPs own life, had they dared, 
for one instant, to exercise a sound discretion ; and, 
therefore, the stream rolled on unimpeded in its 
bourse. The people, to use their own phrase, paid 
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for their whistle^ and pretty dearly too ; and, among 
other victims^ we may as well clasa ourselves, having 
disbursed eleven guineas for a small box— a mere 
trifle, to be sure, when we could name those who 
paid more than thirty, to catch even a glimpse of 
the fair enchantress. 

As soon as the system pointed out by Puff in 
" The Critic'^ began to develop itself, that never- 
failing branch of charlatanrisy Charity, was called 
in ; and that was, as a matter of course, speedily 
followed by Religion j and thus, from matin bell to 
vesper hymn, Jenny's sins were remembered, and 
transformed into virtues. But the hour of retribu- 
tion comes to some, though not to all; for Her 
Majesty^s Theatre was subsequently played the 
same trick by Mademoiselle Wagner, which Her 
Majesty^s Theatre induced Jenny Lind to play off 
on Drury Lane. The conduct adopted by the 
Royal Italian Opera towards Mr. Lumley is exactly 
of a piece with that which Mr. Lumley adopted 
towards us ; and therefore, while we sincerely hope 
he may recover damages in the pending suit, we 
cannot think he is entitled to the slightest com- 
miseration. Transactions such as these are dis- 
reputable in the extreme, and turn art altogether 
into a mere game of speculation. 
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We have admitted all along that John Bull is 
one of those mortals more easily gulled than almost 
any other; indeed^ we should have looked upon 
him as having arrived at the perfection of "inno- 
cence/^ if we had not chanced to have visited 
America. The parent is " hooked^' easily enough ; 
but the child will swallow hook, line, rod and all. 
The visit of Jenny Lind to the United States is 
without any precedent in the annals of empiricism ; 
and now that our transatlantic friends begin to 
laugh at themselves, they cannot be oflFended at 
other people joining in that laugh. 

The reader need hardly be told that the engage- 
ment of this songstress to visit America was a specu- 
lation on the part of its famous showman^ Barnum, 
keeper of a museum and theatre adjoining, in New 
York, proprietor of various travelling caravans, pur- 
veyor of Tom Thumb, Bateman, and other children, 
and wholesale dealer in actors and animals, news- 
papers, obelisks^ temperance speeches, fire annihi- 
lators, and every commodity wherein there exists a 
solitary chance of turning a penny, '^quocunque 
modo rem/' and that, like a shrewd man of busi- 
ness, he set to work betimes. He engaged what in 
the United States are denominated agents, whose 
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duty it was to prepare the way of the lady, and 
make her paths straight. 

An agent, in cases like this, is one who is hired 
to invent, write, and publish every four-and-twenty 
hours as much misrepresentation, slightly tinged 
with truth, as he can possibly commit to paper; and 
having prepared his nostrums, he has to travel from 
town to town, over a vast tract of country, to test 
the palates of their respective inhabitants, and to 
cram them, without any regard to moderation, down 
the throats of the gaping community. As he lives 
at his employer's expense, of course he lives well ; 
he treats himself to the best of everything, and then 
treats everybody who can forward his purpose. He 
has the use of a pretty long purse, which does not 
belong to himself, and his expenditure is therefore 
profuse. He has the unlimited issue of billets 
d' entree to the entertainment of which he is fugle- 
man y and if it should turn out to be an attractive 
one, his power, for the moment, is supreme. His 
remuneration is either a stipulated stipend, or a per 
ceutage, according to circumstances. Imagination 
is his grand recommendation. 

If the heroine, to whose advancement he is for the 
time being devoted, has no father, so much the 
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better ; because it is easy then to assert^ what there 
is none to contradict^ that instead of being some 
obscure cobbler, he died at the head of his regiment 
on the field of battle, an event which compelled his 
daughter to seek her own livelihood. Then, being 
the pink of virtue, she must always be accompanied 
by a mother,* whose first duty is to protect it; 
she must be disinterestedness itself, have a noble 
heart, be of a very serious turn of mind, and 
of course ^^ as beautiful as Lucifer before he fell." 
If by any chance she can have lost a lover by a fall 
from a horse, or a whirl down a precipice, and it can 
be insinuated that for a time she was nearly bereft 
of reason, the excitement becomes very much en- 
hanced ; and any inuendo about an unknown act of 
charity being eventually traced to her, has a mar- 
vellous effect. 

Out of some such materiel as this, with plenty more 
added thereto, iBamum^s agents plied the suffering 
populace of the New World for six months before 
Jenny Lindas arrival ; and when that advent took 
place, efforts of a more strenuous character were to be 

* We engaged a French dancer at Drury Lane Theatre three 
successiye seasons, and she came each time with a different 
mother. Ton can hire them in Paris, on the Boulevards du 
Temple, or thereabouts, for three franks a week. 
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made. A steam-boat was freighted^ and a miniature 
population engaged, to witness the departure of 
the only nightingale that could really sing, for 
the only land that knew anything about singing! 
and another one, with a much larger attendance^ 
was procured to witness the bird^s arrival there. 
One wing of an hotel was selected for her accom- 
modation, to which it was arranged to draw her 
in a hired vehicle by a hired mob ; and as soon 
as decency would permit, she was shouted for, 
and called out, until she appeared upon a becoming 
balcony. A band was contracted for, to serenade 
her at nightfall, and telegraphs were set in motion 
all over the city to let the public know how she 
bore the operation. 

Her debut was then announced, and the "agents,** 
it is said, were ordered to promulgate, as a fact, that 
every ticket was disposed of; that the first was sold 
for something like eight hundred dollars ; and that 
the fortunate holder was a hatter, to whose shop 
everybody immediately flocked to get a sight of 
the said talismanic ticket, and, as a matter of 
course, to buy a hat at the same time. The 
doubly-done public had no idea that the hatter 
was a relative of Barnum, and that no such sum 
ever was paid — no, the bait was swallowed; and^ 
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in many more towns^ another hatter was declared 
to be the fortunate purchaser of every first ticket sold, 
the inference was, that Bamum had a relation in that 
line business of all over the Union, or that he took 
a stock one with him for the occasion. As it was 
some time, in different localities, before her concert 
tickets were put up to auction,* thousands of 
admissions were given away, to convey an idea 
that they had been sold, which led to their being 
flo, eventually. In some cities empty houses were 
taken beforehand, and furnished in a costly manner 
for Jenny and her staff; and on her departure, 
the goods were immediately announced for sale, 
and bought with a rabid earnestness, by which the 
upholsterer gained a large profit. This was the 
temptation held out to the worthy man who fur- 
nished Jenny^s domicile in New Orleans, to induce 
him to do so at a very reduced price, and a 



* The English play-goer is not familiar with the American 
practice of tickets heing honght in at the established price, and 
then being put up to auction for competition, which enables the 
speculator, or in other words the manager, to turn his commodity 
to a profitable account. We were present during an engagement 
of Anna Thillon's, when her manager turned auctioneer, literally 
ascended a rostrum, and sold his own tickets to the highest 
bidder. 
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description of every item of the sale^ after her 
departure^ would make the fimniest catalogue ever 
printed. 

At Boston^ a newspaper gave out^ with solemn 
announcement^ that a man had invented a tea- 
kettle^ which he christened Jenny Lind^ from the 
fact that the moment it was filled with water and 
put on the fire, it began to sing! In the same 
city, the coachman who drove the warbler from 
the railway station to the " Revere House/' mounted 
the steps of that hotel, and extending his right 
hand, said : '' Here ' is the hand that lifted Jenny 
Lind out of the coach, gentlemen; you can any 
of you kiss it who choose to buy that privilege for 
five dollars— children, half price !''* At Newport, 
in Rhode Island, the landlord of an hotel even 
recently, in advertising his house and aU its advan* 
tages, added this rider to the bill : 

"P.S. — The beautiful carriage, drawn by the 
famous buckskin horses, which conveyed Jenny 
Lind from the ' Canonicus,' on her arrival here, 
can be had at any time, by applying as above. 

"William Dean." 

* See Jenny Lind's tour by C. Rosenberg. 
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It would fill a volume to detail all the drolleries, 
all the absurdities, and all the quackery which 
created them, in connection with this extraordinary 
engagement — such as had never been heard of 
before, and never will be again, at least for the next 
century. It is unnecessary to say that, in America 
as in England, Jenny turned up her nose at her 
dupes, the moment she had turned her back upon 
them, and, as 



« 



These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die/' 



the said Jenny, taking unto herself for a husband, 
a musical individual by the name of Otto 
Groldschmidt, subsided into comparative obscurity. 
Whether this state of quietude be agreeable or 
not, we cannot take* upon ourselves to determine; 
but, certes, feelers of divers character have been 
from time to time circulated in the American 
journals. At one time, a paragraph appeared in 
them, stating that Jenny and her chosen one lived 
unhappily together ; and this was directly followed 
up by an extract from a letter which Jenny wrote 
to Mr. Zachrisson, the Swedish Consul in New 
York, running thus : " We are, God be thanked ! 
quite well. Otto is very good and kind. He 
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labours always^ is at home always^ is kind always^ 
is the same faithful friend always^ thinks only 
of my welfare and my happiness, and maintains 
a calm, still courage in all circumstances/^ One 
would think, on a perusal of this latter passage, 
that Otto must have been engaged in some dreadful 
battle, some national crisis, or some other fearful 
event, from this display of a '^ a calm, still courage;^' 
but as his principal occupations must be playing 
the fiddle, drinking hock, and eating Sauerkraut, 
we cannot see that such employment requires any 
very great degree of bravery ! Then again, from 
one end of the Union to the other, paragraphs 
perpetually appeared heralding forth Jenny^s con- 
tinued acts of benevolence, and her incessant 
distribution of alms. Whether or not these avant^ 
courriers have been despatched with an ultimate 
view to a return to the States, time will show; 
but in the interim, the following rejoinder to those 
paragraphs, which immediately followed them, must 
have somewhat damped her ardour. A New York 
paper, in which it appeared, stated that it came 
from the Berlin correspondent of the "London 
Literary Gazette -/^ 

"The newspapers of different countries have 
recently teemed with accounts of Jenny Lind having 
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disbursed vast sums for establishing charitable 
institutions in Sweden. Jenny has done nothing 
of the kind. Since her marriage^ she has ceased 
to be profusely liberal.*^ 

To drop, however, the humorous view of the 
question, and to pass over the limitless scene of 
humbug which was enacted wherever she appeared, 
let us seriously inquire, what all this quackery has 
led to ? Jenny Lindas appearance in America has 
been a fatal blow to the encouragement and to 
the honest reward of other talent, by placing it 
on a pedestal from which it is sure to fall. The 
monstrous sum of money drawn by Jenny Lind 
and her ^^Mr. Merryman,*^ has led to the belief 
that America is paved with gold, and that an 
adventurer landing there may pick up any quantity. 
The consequent pretensions of English and foreign 
artistes, whose services are sought for by American 
managers, are literally ridiculous ; and where "thou- 
sands^' are demanded, on the one hand, "hundreds'* 
are refused on the other. Singers, giving themselves 
many more airs than they can sing, stipulate for 
three and four times the salary of the President of 
the United States ! French dancers stick out for more 
dollars a year than they ever received francs for 
their whole lives ! actors ask more in principle than 
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they ever received at home in percentage upon 
it^ and the whole system is one scene of throat- 
cutting. Nothing will ever teach this class of 
people wisdom; they are the victims of their own 
inordinate vanity :* 

" And like the scorpion girt by fire," 

they invariably dart their sting into their own 
brains^ or whatever else their heads may be lined 
with. They think nothing of their art, beyond 
what they can make by it, and all alike believing 
themselves to be exclusive professors of it, commit 
their depredations accordingly. Is it any wonder, 
then, that between quackery, pretension and rapacity, 
every branch of this profession is going speedily to 
decay ? for such is the fact, depend upon it. When 
public perfortners will be content with the fair 
remuneration to which they are entitled, by which 
they can live, as receivers, and let others live as 
givers; when their talent relies for support on its 
real value rather than on its possessor's estimate 
thereof; when reward is meted out by merit, 
instead of assumption; and when modesty takes 
precedence of impertinence, there may be some 

* ** Le sot a un grand avantage sur I'homme instruit — ^il est 
toujours content de luL" 
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hope for the art dramatic^ vocal, histrionic, mimic, 
or whatever denomination it may go by; and all 
this will come to pass when every professor learns 
these lines* by heart, and the greatest part believe 
in them — and not one moment sooner : 

" How few are found with real talents blest ! 
Fewer with Nature's gifts contented rest. 
Man from his sphere eccentric starts astray ; 
All hunt for fame, but most mistake the way ! 
Bred at St. Omer*8 to the shuffling trade 
The hopeful youth a Jesuit might have made — 
With various readings stored his empty skull, 
Leam'd without sense, and venerably dull ; 
;0r, at some banker's desk, like many more, 
Content to tell, that two and two make four, 
His name had stood in City annals fair. 
And prudent dulness marked him for a May'r ! 
What then could tempt him, in a critic age. 
Such blooming hopes to forfeit on a stage ? 
Could it be worth his wondrous waste of pains 
To publish to the world his lack of brains? 
Or might not Reason e'en to him have shown 
His greatest praise had been to live unknown ? 
Yet let not vanity, like his, despair : 
Fortune makes Folly her peculiar care !" 

♦ Churchill's " Rosciad," beginning at line 585. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND — SAMPLES OF HISTRIONIC TALENT 

— MR. FORREST AND HIS CASTLE MRS. FORREST AND HER 

CHARACTER TREADING THE STAGE, AND TREADING THE 

CEILING FOURRIER's DOCTRINES, AND THEIR INNOCULA- 

TION LOW PRICES AND LOW PEOPLE ^WALLACK's THEATRE 

— WILLIAM TELL OUTDONE AN ACTRESS QUARRELS WITH HER 

DRESS A GENUINE YANKEE MANAGER HOW TO CARRY OX 

THE WAR CHEAP LITERATURE — ONE WAY OF KEEPING A 

DAY " holy" A LEARNED LORD CHAMBERLAIN VIRTUE OF 

VOX POPULI VALUE OF PATENT RIGHTS "DYEING A MARTYR*' 

— CHARACTERISTICS OF OPERA SINGERS THE MANY AIRS 

THEY GIVE THEMSELVES, AND THE FEW THEY GIVE THE 

PUBLIC — DOWNFALL OF OLD DRURY ITALIAN OPERA DOINGS 

— POETS AND PENSIONS — POPE*S OPINION OF ALL PUPPETS 

performers' OPINIONS OF THEMSELVES. 

On the 11th of last April (1853) the fifth 
anniversary dinner of the American Dramatic 
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Fund Association was celebrated at Astor Honse^ 
New York^ which^ as far as the Stage was concerned^ 
seemed to us much more like a celebration of the 
English^ than the American, talent belonging to it. 
There was but a slight sprinkling of ^'natives," 
and the most distinguished of them all, and one who 
has done more than all put together, for their Stage 
(Forrest), was among the absentees. The responses 
to the various toasts proposed partook of a general 
reference to the drama and its representatives; 
and as very few artistes of distinction, and not one 
dramatic author, of American origin, were present, 
it would have been a matter of perplexity to say 
much about people, who did not think it worth 
while to come and say anything about themselves. 
However, some of the '^outsiders" of the Press, 
who are allowed, now and then, by their principals, 
to attend a good dinner and make a report upon 
it, assailed several of the speakers, whose misfortune 
it was to have their healths drank, complaining 
bitterly that scarcely a word was said of America, 
nor a syllable of encouragement was addressed to 
her professors, her authors, her literary and general 
talent; but that the whole evening was devoted 
to the eulogy of British genius. 

We have noticed this fact solely for the purpose 

VOL. II. p 
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of exemplifying it, and of showing how these very 
people carry out our argument. The American 
Stage being entirely of English parentage and of 
English growth^ it is necessary to inquire to what 
advantage America has turned the great array 
of talent which has from time to time arrived oa 
her shores, to uphold her histrionic pretensionsu 
During the century that Stage has been in existence, 
has the genius of the various foreign performers 
she has patronized, or the works of the several 
foreign authors they have represented, inspired her 
children with any high order of dramatic power, 
either in acting or in literature (beyond those to 
whom we shall make especial reference)^ which 
has for a moment commanded the attention gf 
any nation but their own ? She has been enabled 
to boast of a bright array of statesmen, warriors, 
senators, divines, pleaders, scientific, philosophic, 
and other gifted men; but it would seem that 
either the Stage was beneath her notice, or that 
she was content to look upon it as an amusement 
rather than an art, and be satisfied with those who 
could amuse her most, irrespective of the nation 
they came from. 

The principal American performers who have 
visited this country, are Messrs. Forrest, Barrett, 
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Hackett^ Hill, Silsby, Risley, Van Amburgh, George 
J<mes, a host of equestrians, a singular pedestrian, 
Mr. Sands,* &c.; Mesdames Cushman, Sharpe, 
Clifton, Flacide, the Bateman Children, Tom 
Thumb, &c. (the zenith and the nadir of these 
importations being Mr. Forrest, much above all 
others, and Mr. George Jones, far beneath them). 
In the case of Mr. Forrest, whom we had the 
pleasure of introducing to a London audience in 
1836, we must make a peculiar exception ; for not 
only has he proved himself the most distinguished 
actor of his country, but he has made unusually 
strenuous efforts to uphold the dramatic character 
of it. With every advantage, intellectual and 
personal; with natural genius, taste, grace, melody 
of voice and expression of coimtenance, and, coupled 
^th all these, an untiring energy in the pursuit 
of his art, disdaining imitation, and standing 

* To complete the degradatioii to which Drury Lane has heen 
reduced, this gentleman came from America to teach the art of 
walking on the ceiling, as well as on the hoards, which gave rise 
to tlafijeu iTetprit : 

** Old Drory shows, from age to age, 
Some novel mode of art revealing. 
For Mrs. Siddons trod her stage, 
And Mr. Sands now treads her ceiling." 

F 2 
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"himself alone," he has been the architect of his 
own fortune, and a splendid one it is. Mr. Forrest 
has amassed considerable wealth, and amongst other 
possessions, is owner of one of the handsomest 
edifices in his country — Fonthill, a castellated 
mansion, built under his own superintendence, 
beautifully situated at Yonkers, on the North River, 
about fifteen miles from New York. We know 
of few places where taste in erection, and prospect 
in situation, are more remarkable. Mr. Forrest 
has collected a library here of rare works, from 
different parts of Europe over which he has travelled, 
and it is perhaps the finest private one in the United 
States. He built this castle with a view of its 
being hereafter converted into a dwelling, for the 
reception of a limited number of his professional 
brethren, whom chance or misfortune might have 
brought into decay, and it was his intention to have 
endowed it with due liberality ; but his object has 
been defeated by some who most probably might 
have partaken of his bounty, but who bit the cha- 
ritable hand that was prepared to feed them.* 



* Something of the same kind of thing happened to the famous 
actor, Edward Allen, who erected and endowed Dulwich College 
for a similar subject ; of which Wilkes, in his ** General View of 
the Stage,'' says : ** He designed this college for six men and six 
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Mr. Forreat married the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Sinclair, the singer, during his first visit to England ; 
they lived together for twelve years, and in 1848 
separated, from Mr. Forrest^s impression of the lady^s 
infidelity. Mrs. Forrest by her own account is a dis- 
ciple of Fourrier, and a professor of those doctrines* 

-women, superannuated persons -who belonged to the London 
theatres, with six of their children ; but one of the managers re- 
fusing to admit a person to be doorkeeper, whom he recommended, 
he converted his bounty another way, increased the number of 
children to twelve, to be maintained and educated there from the 
age of four to fifteen, directed that the governor should be a bachelor, 
and one of his own name, with a warden and four fellows.'' We 
do not know what may be Mr. Forrest's intentions, but at all events 
bere is something for him to work upon. 

* Passages, such as these, pretty well explain the views which 
some ladies take of that part of the ritual of the Episcopal Church, 
which binds them down ** to love, honour, and obey." 

'' There is no justice in the theory that one rational creature is 
to be subservient to another, nor can there be any high or holy 
feeling where there is not freedom and independence.'* — Extract 
from Mn, Butler^i pubUthed letter, dated June 20, 1837. 

" In our present state of society, we cannot openly brave its 
laws, but it is a despotism which cannot exist for ever ; and in 
the Ddeantime those whose minds soar above common prejudice 
can, if such be united, do much to make their present state 
endurable. It is a fearful thing to think of the numbers who, 
filter a brief acquaintance, during which they can form no estimate 
of each other's characters, swear solemnly to love each other while 
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which are gaming ground with all who, desiring 
to err, avail themselves of such precepts to justify 
their errors. Miss Lucy Stone and other doctri- 
narians of the "rights of women^.^ have a vast 
deal to answer for, on the score of moral delin- 
quency, if not in practice, at all events in preaching. 
This unfortunate affair has altered Forrest^s general 
disposition in all matters, excepting those connected 
with his profession ; he still pursues it with ardour^ 
and with a success which none other has enjoyed. 
It is barely necessary to adduce proofs; but Mr. 
Forrest has recently filled the Broadway Theatre 
in New York, for sixty-nine successive nights ; and 
in Boston, his attraction has been generally on 

they ' on this earth do dwell.' Men and women boldly make this 
vow, as though they could by the magic of these few words 
enchain for ever every feeling and passion of their natures. It's 
absurd. 

''There would be fewer family jars if each were pecuniarily 
independent of each other. The relative position of man and wifis 
must be that of companions, not mastery on one side, and depend- 
ence on the other." — Mrt, Forrest^ m a pubttahed letter, dated 
June 11, 1848. 

« I consider it my duty not to submit my conduct to the govern- 
ment of any other human being.'' — Extract from Mrs, Butler^g 
published letter, dated London, December, 1842. 

This is what they call perfect companionship, perfect friendship^ 
and perfect love. 
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the increase, for on his first appearance there in 
1827, he attracted ahout ^4,800 in nine nights, 
and on his last visit, in December^ 1852, he drew 
about ^12,000 in twenty nights, and this vast 
receipt was collected out of that reduced scale of ad- 
mission from ^1 to 50 and 25 cents, which we shall 
speak of presently. In a private point of view, 
it is gratifying to Mr. Forrest^s numerous circle of 
friends and admirers to know that these ^^ coals 
of fire*' have not been heaped " upon his own head^' 
by his own hand ; and if viewed solely in a public 
light, he is an artiste whom America has eyery 
reason to be, and very justly is, proud of. 

As portrayers of native character of any marked 
peculiarity, or of the whims and oddities of sect, 
Messrs. Hackett, Hill, Bice, and Silsby have exhibited 
eonsiderable ability; but as personators of the 
Shaksperian drama, and other delineations of human 
nature at large, we have been favoured with the 
company of no visitor except Forrest, and perhaps 
Miss Cushman. Although there is a considerable 
dearth of histrionic talent in America, yet amongst 
those professors we saw there, it would be un- 
pardonable to omit mention of Mr. Blake of New 
York, of Mr. Warren of the Boston Museum, and 
Mr. Johnson, whose performance of Folonius at 
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the National Theatre in that city, we considered 
equal to any personation of the character we can 
call to mind. 

The causes which have ever militated, and con« 
tinue to militate, against their cultivation of native 
talent, are easily traceable. At the head of all 
offence stands the " star system/' Year after year 
has led to the visit of some European celebrity; 
and the manager of every theatre, relying on an 
engagement with every such celebrity, makes very 
small provision for a stock company to support it ; 
and thus, comparison being out of the question, 
emulation becomes equally so. Few, indeed, have 
the perseverance, or in fact the moral courage, to 
strive for pre-eminence, where attention for the 
most part is directed to individual merit, and where 
patronage and appreciation are individually be« 
stowed. The same system has been worked upon 
here, and it has led to the same results. 

Another cause may be traced to the lowering of 
the prices of admission throughout the Union ; for, 
notwithstanding the actual sums (leaving the fabulous 
ones quite out of consideration) that were paid to 
Jenny Lind, the general scale of admission to 
theatres, whether for whites, blacks, or whity-browns, 
is thus laid down in their affiches : 
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- Boxes and Parquet 50 cents. 

Family and Upper Circles . . . 25 ,, 

Private Boxes 5 and 6 dolls. 

A portion of the Third Circle has heen ap- 
propriated for the accommodation of 
respectable Coloured Persons — Admis- 
sion 25 cents. 

Any advance in this now-established scale is only 
sanctioned in cases of Italian opera performances^ 
and even then the demand of two dollars {8s, 4d, of 
our money) is looked upon with a very dissatisfied 
eye. Here again they have followed in our wake, 
and the issue has been similar in both countries. 
The reduction of prices has entailed two serious 
difficulties; it has led, by promiscuousness of at- 
tendance, to vitiation of taste, and the alarming 
one of performers always raising their salaries, when 
managers lower their prices. This compilation of 
unpleasant truth may be thus disposed of — the 
Drama has gone to the devil in England, and it is 
going there as fast as it possibly can in America. 

We must not forget to mention that arrogance, 
conceit, neglect of duty to employer, and of respect 
to the public, and other anecdotical assumptions 
this profession deals in, are one and the same thing, 
in the land of Jonathan as of John. 

F 3 
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The paucity of dramatic authors is easily ac- 
counted for, were there no other reason than the 
doubtful prospect of remuneration held out to them. 
With the exception of the tragedies of " Metamora,*' 
the " Gladiator/* &c., which the genius of Forrest 
illustrated, and the purse of Forrest paid for, there 
has been scarcely a piece of any consequence from 
an American pen produced on the American Stage ; 
and the only really able dramatic writer conversant 
with the drama, its several necessities, and its many 
advantages (John Howard Payne) produced all 
his works in England. The American dramatist 
has, moreover, had hitherto to contend with an 
absence of all protection from an international 
copyright; and thus, while managers have been 
able to obtain gratuitously nearly all pieces pro- 
duced on the London stage, that have obtained 
the sanction of a London audience, they have 
naturally preferred paying nothing for a good 
thing, rather than anything for a doubtful one. In 
these respects, alone, America has been content^ 
and we fear will be content, to rely on the resource^ 
of England, instead of any she has had, has, or 
may have, at home ; and the critics we have cited 
will, therefore, act a wiser part by exciting their 
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countrymen to act and write what is worth seeing 
and readings than by abusing them for doing 
neither. 

The theatres of America are, for the most part, 
handsome and commodious buildings, different in 
construction so far from ours, that the entire area 
of the auditory is open to the public, and the few 
private boxes there rise over each other (except in 
an instance or two) within the proscenium. The 
buildings are light in appearance, and generally 
decorated with taste, showing off the auditor to 
the best advantage, and affording him, at the same 
time, ample accommodation. The selection of a 
particular locality for the darkies has a singular 
appearance; for though this land be a land of 
equality, this does not extend to the sooty race ; and 
in their isolated position, a volley of bright eyes 
and white teeth, displayed by any striking occur- 
rence passing on the scene, produces now and then 
a curious effect. Behind the curtain, the American 
Stage is infinitely inferior to that of England — espe- 
cially in the art of scene-painting, the productions of 
which have seldom much respect for architecture or 
perspective. The pleasant little theatre in Broad- 
way, conducted by James Wallack, is in many 
respects an exception to the general neglect of 
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stage management; for not only is the scenery 
infinitely better^ but the scene itself is disposed 
with that taste which has always distinguished 
Wallack's direction ; and the fidelity of costume is 
rigidly preserved.* Here, too, a higher order of 
taste is manifested; for, notwithstanding Wallack 
has ever been one of the leading stars in America^ 
he has abolished the star system altogether, and 
is determined to rely for support on a general 
rather than on an individual attraction. It is most 
desirable that his success, thus far transient, may 
become permanent; for his public have ample 
means and spirit to patronize, and he has ample 
means to merit their patronage.f 

* When some one in Drury Lane green-room was observing, in 
James Smith's hearing, that an actress (at the moment on the 
stage) looked yery sulky, and was very badly dressed, he replied : 
" It's easily accounted for — she has had a quarrel with her new 
dress, and has not made it up." 

t There can be no question of the Americans being very much 
disposed to patronize their theatres — ^the fault too frequently lying, 
as with us, in what they do patronize. During our sojourn, For- 
rest's individual attraction was wondrous, Wallack's success was 
unquestionable, and Burton was doing, what histriones call *' good 
business ;" but on the other hand. Wood's varnished minstrels, the 
performance of a Mr. F. S. Chanfrau (which consisted of his perso- 
nation of a Bowery butcher, who knocked down every onie who 
came near him), and the Chinese Tumblers, brought together an 
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In several parts of America there is a curious 
combination of theatre and museum under one 
roof; three of which (at New York, Baltimore, 
and Boston) we had an opportunity of attending. 
To that, in the last of these cities, we were especially 
invited by the courtesy of Mr. Moses Kimball, 
proprietor thereof, who expressed a hope, in for- 
warding us a card of free entree, that we would 
visit his '^ little Yankee theatre.^* "We availed our- 
selves of his politeness, and the following is a sum- 
mary of what passed. We found Mr. Kimball in 
his office — a tall, stalworth, lusty-looking fellow, 
with a marked countenance, in which it was diffi- 
cult to determine whether the cautious look of the 
Jew, or the cunning one of the Yankee, prepon- 
derated — he gave us a cordial welcome ; and being 
gifted with a volubility of tongue, and laying claim 

immense collection of people, while Franconi's Hippodrome sur- 
passed in attraction all these put together. The grand achievement 
of the Chinese threw *^ William Tell hitting the apple on his son's 
head " into the shade ; for in this instance, one man kept his face 
steadily against a hoard, while another, at a considerahle distance, 
threw as many kniyes at him (which stuck in the hoard without 
doing him the slightest injury) as, on his removing himself, formed 
his profile. 
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to a selection of language it would be very difficult 
to compete with, he at once opened fire : ^' Take a 

seat/^ said he. ^^ I^m d d if I ainH glad to see 

yer; heard a deal on yer; read all your works^ 
and so FU tell yer how Vve got along/' When I 
observed that I had but a few minutes to stay^ he 

replied: "D n that, it won't take yer long. 

I was formerly a merchant, and made bad affairs on 
it ; but seeing a way o' gettin on agin, 1 started 
fresh ; first of all at Gleason's, now the pictur'- 
galleryj saw a better chance, and got a fellor to 
build the Museum — my own idea; Barnum copied 
after me. I could tell yer many things, how I hit, 
and how I missed ; but the first great * go' was the 
' Temperance Reform' piece ; I made a sort of ' Tom 
and Jerry' affair on it; lugged into the piece a 
young fellow, a quiet, modest person at starting, 
but who turned out a h — ^1 of a drunkard ; then I 
had a sort of a Logic man to go about with 'un, 
just to try and keep 'un in order; and a Yankee 
chap to make some fun. We put the thing 
together among ourselves ; and I made Smith, my 
manager — he's a capital fellor, though he can^t 
act ; but anything '11 do^so I made Smith play the 
hero. In order to create a proper feeling among 
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the sober classes^ I loaned about fifteen black coats^ 
bought as many white chokers^ and dressed up 
fifteen fellors in 'em^ to look like parsons^ and 
put ^em in the most conspicuous part of the house ; 
and thus we managed to hook in all the clergy^ and 
Christian soft-mouths. The piece drew all h — ^1. 
We played it sometimes four times a-day; on 
Christmas Day^ we played it six times^ beginning 
at nine in the morning. Well, we was up in our 
stirrups — '^ (here I rose to take my leave) — "Wait 
a minute ; V\[ tell yer what I did wi' yer ! That 

' Bohemian 6aP o' youm — my Ch 1 ! didn't we 

go ahead wi^ her ! I kept in all the situarations, 

* Christmas and thanksgiying days' are only kept holy in the 
morning, when divine service is everywhere performed ; but in the 
evenings of each day the theatres are crammed to suffocation — a 
kind of paradox, when it is recollected that the puritanical spirit in 
this part of New England (Boston) vrill not sanction any perform- 
ance on Saturday nights, considering they approach too near to 
Sunday. With the slight substitution of Boston for Banbury, the 
mnimu» of the old versicle world seem to be still carried out : 



t( 



To Banbury came I, oh, prophane one ! 
"Wliere I saw a Puritane one 
Hanging of his cat on Monday, 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday \" 
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sent the vocal music to smash^ tlirew in a couple of 
Dromios for my low comedians^ and away we went 
like fun V 

We literally shrieked with laughter^ when he 
added : " Ay, and I shall do the same with your 
^ Enchantress/ if I can pick up a couple of funny 
chaps/^ 

I naturally asked him how much he paid per 
annum for his literature; when he answered; 
" About 12^ cents (6Jrf.) every packet that arrives. 
I get all the last pieces from England — the cheap 
editions as Lacy publishes ; and as soon as they 
come to hand, I, and Smith, and the box-office 
fellor, set to work, and lick a bad piece into good 
shape, in no time \" 

To this combination of author and manager, it 
needs only the addition of low comedian, to make 
Mr. Moses Kimball one of the most versatile and 
accomplished men in the good city of Boston. It 
gratifies us to say that he is rapidly amassing a 
fortune, and is deservedly respected by all his 
fellow-townsmen. 

The emigration to America, if it only eased us of 
all the bad actors who infest our stage, would be of 
the greatest possible advantage ; but as it likewise 
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includes what few good ones we have^ their flight 
leads alike^ in the view we have taken^ to the decay 
of the Drama in both countries ; in honest phrase- 
ology^ having ruined our Stage by being allowed to 
run the gauntlet of starring^ they sail off to ruin 
theirs by the same process. There is one great 
advantage^ we must not overlook^ which America 
possesses^ and which is denied to England: her 
Stage has not to contend with a Lord Chamberlain. 
The censorship lies there, as it ought to do every- 
where else, in the opinion of the people, whose 
notions of propriety, religion, and common sense, 
can compete at all times with those of an official. 
It has frequently happened that passages in plays, 
which have passed the ordeal of the Chamberlain^s 
office, have been decried by the voice of the 
people;* and that same powerful authority has 
approved of others (commonly denominated '^as 
marked in inverted commas^^) which the licensing 
potentate of the day has condemned ; and one thing 
there is no disputing, that neither his Lordship nor 

* At a recent election in New England, a candidate for sena- 
torial honours being asked if he thought so-and-so would yote for 
him, replied ; " I don't know ; but give me vox populi — get him 
to vote for me, and d — n the rest ; it is the surest guide in all 
cases." 
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his underlings^ in nine cases out of ten, have the 
slightest knowledge of the Stage, or the Drama.* 

If, however, the spirit for emigration be not 
dying away, the means of indulging it are gradually 
decreasing; and as America will thus be speedily 
left to her own resources, she may now set to work, 
and do for herself, what she should have done at 
least half a century ago — ^that is, establish a 
National Stage, supported by her own performers, and 
her own authors, independent of any adventitious 
aid whatever. The means we allude to are— • 
actors, actresses, and writers. America is tolerably 
well acquainted with any and everything in Eng- 
land, at all worth the trouble and risk of importing, 
whether it consist of biped, quadruped, or commo- 
dity; but in case her entrepreneurs may not 
know the exact state of the London Stage, on the 
condition of which their hopes have so long been 
dependent, we will just give them a hint or two. 

Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, once 
called National, Patent, and Royal, can now put 
forward very few claims to either appellation ; their 

* Ejc, gr. — We had a conversation some years since with a noble 
Lord high at Court, respecting the selection of a play, and on 
** Twelfth Night'' being proposed, his Lordship observed ; *' By the 
way, who wrote * Twelfth Night ?' " 
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nationality consisting of performances that are not 
national^ their patenteeship having been virtually 
swept away by the Act of Victoria 6 and 7, cap. Ixviii 
(August 22nd^ 1843)^ and their royalty being be- 
stowed upon Italian operas given at the latter one. 
Djury Lane struggled as long as there was any- 
thing to struggle for; and when, owing to the 
continued dearth of dramatic talent, all of eminence 
dying away, and none of eminence succeeding, the 
only chance of opening its doors with any prospect 
of success appeared to us to lie in the introduction, 
upon a substantial basis, of English Opera. There 
seemed to be a growing taste for music in all classes 
of society; and, as the prices and peculiarities of 
the Italian Opera presented a bar to their enjoyment 
by those who were in the middling walks, (the 
downright English play-going public after all,) it 
was thought desirable to give them an opportunity 
of indulging them in their growing propensity. 
The speculation thrived for some time, and there 
can be no question that its prosperity would have 
been permanent, had not those, who had sworn to 
*' die martyrs in the cause,^^* allowed the cause to 
suffer martyrdom, instead of themselves. 

* One of the best epigrams ever written upon this phrase, was 
addressed by Suett to Mrs. Anne Martyr (a popular actress of her 
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When Mr. Macready^ in a letter he addressed to 
the proprietors of Covent Garden^ respecting a 
renewal of his lesseeship^ stated that the body of per- 
formers had fallen into his views^ he added '^ I can 
make nothing of your musical fools/^ and that 
difficulty is far more serious now^ than it was then. 
It is a very sad reflection^ that in this immense 
metropolis^ where every other class of entertainment 
is given^ there should be no English Opera ; but 
such is the fact ; nor will it ever be otherwise, while 
the public suffer the impertinences of the few pro- 
fessors there are to pass over without reprehension 
— indignities that would be seriously resented in 
more dramatic countries than England will ever be. 
It is not alone the price which these mountebanks 
set upon their commodity (vox et prcsterea nihil, 
God knows I), but the consequence they attach to 
the possession is incredible. They will sing what 
they please, and when they please ; they will plead 
inability to appear more than three times a week in 



day, who kindly consented to black her face and play the character 
of Wowski, in " Inkle and Yarico," for his benefit) ; 

** Although my thanks I must prefer 
To all, by ceremony's laws, 
Yet they are chiefly due to her 
Who dyes A. Martyr in my cause !'' 
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the theatre from which they derive their reputation^ 
but they invariably sing the other three nights at 
some place of amusement opposed to the stage 
which gives them this reputation ; and thus the 
manager would seem to be cutting his own throat 
with his own weapons. They transpose into another 
key all music which they cannot sing in the original 
key^ and introduce it into any opera^ but the one it 
belongs to^ just as it may suit their fancies. 

It is by no means uncommon with these precious 
people to be singing in the country when they ought 
to be doing so in town^ and to be at a dinner-table 
at the very time they ought to be on the stage. A 
medical certificate given to these shameless people 
has a great deal to answer for^ inasmuch as it speaks 
too frequently the language of good-nature to the 
patient^ rather than that of truth to the public. It 
is easily procurable when artistes mean to forego 
their duty, and it has recently become such a very 
doubtful appendage to a playbill, as to be utterly 
discredited ; and if a manager takes it on the stage 
to read to his audience, he is particularly well laughed 
at during the operation. In America these de- 
Unquencies are rarely practised, because they are 
severely punished; for there can be little doubt 
that for the practice of such tricks as we have 
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witnessed^ both on the stage and in the concert 
room^ your singer would be tarred and feathered in 
double quick time — a process we recommend those 
who may practise the principles of conceit^ exaction^ 
and neglect of duty^ on their emigration to the 
land of Jonathan^ seriously to reflect upon. 

If it were worth while to play the game of 
"breaking butterflies upon a wheel/^ we could 
bring down (to use a modem vulgarism) the monkey 
of some of these pretenders ; but we rather leave 
them where they are, to find out the ruin they 
have inflicted upon their art^ however insensible 
they may be to its prostration. When Balfe is 
attuning the sweetness of his harp in Russia; 
when Wallace is throwing his melody to the winds 
in the wilds of America, where he has been located ; 
when Lavenu is gone to play to the gold-diggers of 
California, or perhaps to become one of them ; and 
when others of great repute are skudding about here 
and there, without finding any rest for the soles of 
their feet, there must be " something rotten in the 
state of Denmark^* — for though we are an un- 
dramatic, we are not an unmusical community. 

With the fall of Opera, Drury Lane has fallen 
altogether, and the finest Thespian Temple in the 
world is going visibly into decay. With no fixed 
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season^ no fixed company^ no fixed price of admis- 
sion, no fixed "nothing/^ its perfonnances take 
place by fits and starts, as any monstrosity or 
absurdity may present itself, and thus the whole 
concern becomes the laughing-stock of the town. 
Now a race in the ring ; then a walk on the ceiling; 
then a cut in with tragedy; after that, a bit of 
opera, consisting of one or two principals, and 
about the same quantity of band and chorus ; again, 
an actor without a drama, and a drama without an 
actor; and similar incongruities are thrust before 
the public eye, eliciting one fact that, if th^y have 
no merit, these things are at least rewarded by a 
presentation of snufi-boxes, and a congratulation of 
the nobility* on an enterprise of such wondrous 
variety. 

Covent Garden Theatre having become, by virtue 
of the Act of Parliament just cited, the Royal 
Italian Opera, it is unnecessary to connect it with 
the English Stage. It was established to cut the 

* At a r^nion in the green-room of Drury Lane, at ivhich a series 
of snuff-boxes ivere presented to the officers of the lessee, a noble 
Lord, whose former connection with the Stage ought to have 
directed him to a display of far better taste, congratulated the 
meeting on the fraternal junction of Drury Lane and the 
Marylebone Theatres \—See the " Sun " of January 27, 1853. 
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throat of Lumley and his Italian Opera; and in 
so doing, has contrived to cut that of some of its 
own operaior%. After the ruin of Mr. Delafield^ 
who left behind him, for the benefit of his saccesaor, 
a splendidly appointed theatre^ it fell into the hands 
of speculators^ some of whom held that position in 
society which materially advanced their views^ and 
enabled them^ from adventitious circumstances^ to 
make a casual profit ; but while the annihilation of 
the rival establishment has been partially achieved^ 
we very much question whether the conqueror will 
not have to exclaim with Pyrrhus, after his first 
battle in the Tarentine War, *' Another such a 
victory, and I am undone !" 

As these establishments were the chief sources 
from which Americans obtained the extraneous aid 
their managers required, it is obvious that their re- 
quirements here can no longer be complied with. 
Shorn and denuded of talent as the Stage had 
become, even before Parliament took away its only 
hope of amelioration, see what its condition has 
become since, and then see what prospect there is 
for any future furtherance of the star system in the 
United States. Since we published (a year or two 
previous to the passing of this Act) our views of 
" The Stage both Before and Behind the Curtain^ 
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we could still boast of a few names who had shed 
a long stream of lustre on the theatres they had 
belonged to; but Mrs. Glover^ Mrs. Bartley^ Mrs. 
Gibbs^ Mrs. "W". Clifford, &c., have gone to ''that 
bourn from which no traveller returns.^' Miss 
Kelly, alas ! has fallen into decay, by foolishly 
expending the profits of a long hfe of professional 
enchantment in erecting an out-of-the-way and 
unneeded theatre ; and William Farren, the genuine 
successor of Munden, is dropping his money (he 
has no longer any voice to drop !) at the Olympic, 
in the back slums of Drury Lane, and exhibiting, 
to feed the vanity of either himself or his sons, the 
" last remains^' of a marvellous talent ; while Liston, 
the unique and inimitable, Richard Jones, Wrench, 
Dowton, Bussell (the Major, and the Jerry Sneak I), 
the marvellous Ducrow, the ubiquitous Yates, &c., 
have also joined their ancestors. 

These personators of our dramatic literature have 
passed away ; and they have been joined in their 
flight by the ablest of our writers in that branch of 
composition, who have disappeared during the same 
period* Joanna Baillie, the pourtrayer of human 
passion in all its variety of display; Shiel, who 
had great, though ephemeral, popularity during the 

VOL. II. G 
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career of Miss O^Neil; those popular dramatists, 
Reynolds^ Morton^ Beazley^ &c., are all numbered 
with the things that were ; while the eminent, the 
good^ the gentle-hearted Sheridan Enowles^ is re- 
posing in the comforts of a well-earned pension 
in Scotland^ and John Poole vegetating on a smaller 
one in Paris ! 

As very little talent, entitled to note, has suc- 
ceeded to this vast loss, it is evident that the means 
of supplying any foreign market, have yearly become 
diminished. Grisi and Mario, about (it is said!) to 
visit the States, may fill up a gap for the time being, 
and their matchless warblings may be followed by the 
pomposity* of one tenor and the nasality of another; 
but wiser and better would it be for America, if 
her many gifted sons would cultivate a taste for 
dramatic hterature, and encoturage the study of the 



* Pope must have had this race of people in his head, when he 
wrote : 

" Oh you ! whom Vanity's light hark conyeys 
On Fame's mad voyage hy the wind of praiscf, 
With what a shifting gale your course you ply, 
For ever sunk too low, or borne too high ! 
Who pants for glory finds but short repose, 
A breath revives him, or a breath o'erthrows." 
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dramatic profession, rather than trust to any impor- 
tation of foreign conceit, and foreign insufficiency. 

America hasr, however, wondrous resources in her 
Lyceums, and other Lecture establishments (to which 
we have already made reference), that have, to a 
very great extent, superseded theatres. There is 
more entertainment, and infinitely more instruction 
to be found in them, and at an infinitely cheaper 
rate; moreover, the society in them is not so pro- 
miscuous, and thus the student is less interrupted, 
and the mere learner less embarrassed. The drama 
can only permanently flourish in a country that is 
essentially dramatic, that does not look to any 
other for the furtherance of its purposes, but relies 
on itself for their accomplishment. It is the 
conservation of this principle which has made these 
Lyceums such important features in the literary 
character of America; for while they do not shut 
their doors to foreign talent (as the recent brilliant 
success of my eminent friend Thackeray, and, if we 
may be pardoned for so much egotism, the con- 
temporary reception of ourselves, bear ample 
testimony), yet they have names of the highest 
distinction, as we have previously enumerated, 
which their Lyceums have brought into the fore- 

o 2 
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most phalanx of fame^ from whieh theatres would, 
more than probably^ have excluded them. The 
establishment of these admirable institutions is 
antidotal to theatres in Old England^ New England, 
and all other American States — a truth that it is 
absurd attempting to deny. Performers all swear 
to the contrary^ because their impression is^ that all 
the world are thinking of them ; and consequently^ 
" self being the only doctrine they preach, their 
opinion is not entitled to the slightest con-> 
sideration. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AMERICAN NOTIONS, AND SOME OF THEM VEBY FUNNT ONES — 
HOW TO PAKE AN APPLE — THICK SKINS AND THIN SKINS — 

AMOUB PBOPBE, AND TOO MUCH OF IT ALL AMEBIC a's 

GBEAT PEOPLE ABB NOT AMEBICANS— >A MISTAKE ABOUT 

HEB DISCOVEBIBS BECTIFIED JONATHAN'S MODE OF BEGU- 

LATING HOTEL CHABOBS — THE CUBAN UUESTION — SHOOTING 

SPANIABDS AND SHOOTING SPABBOWS LOBD JOHN BU8SELL 

AND MB. EVEBETT — JAMAICA WOBTH LOOKING AFTEB — 
** ELSE** AND " if" FULLY EXPLAINED— NOT TO BE POOB AND 
SEEM SO, AT THE SAME TIME — THE ONLY BEGGAR IN AMEBICA 

COPYBIOHT aUESTIONy AND THE BEST WAY TO SETTLE 

IT — THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN HIGH AND LOW PBICE8 — 

CONGBESS MAKE ACTS, AND THE PEOPLE BEPEAL THEM 

INTEBEST THE ONLY SETTLEB OF DISPUTES— EABLY BISING, 

AND THE BENEFIT THEBEOF OPINIONS OF LOBD BYBON 

AND SIB JOHN SINCLAIB THEBEON — EXEMPLIFICATION OF 
IT BY A BOND tTBEET TBADESMAN — HOW TO GET BAILED 
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HABITS OF DOING BUSINESS, AND OF TAKING PLEASURE 

ANCIENT BUILDING UP, AND MODERN PULLING DOWN 

AMERICAN ENTHUSIASM AND ENGLISH APATHY— CHESTER 
WALLS AND CHESTER RAILWAYS — ANOTHER DEN OF THIEVES 
AND ANOTHER HOUSE OF PRAYER — EXTRAORDINARY SIGHT 
AT TEMPLE BAR-*-STAGE-COACHES, AND THEIR CONSEaUSNCBB 
— ROADS, AND THEIR RASCALITIES — TWO LEGS BETTER THAK 
ONE, AT ALL EVENTS IN ENGLAND — COMMON SENSE SOMETIMES 
NONSENSE — POLITICS AND PLOUGHSHARES — DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN LIVING IN CLOVER AND MOWING IT — THE FARMER 
AND PRESIDENT — A REGICIDE's LAST THOUGHT, AND ITS 
EXACT VALUE. 



American Notions! This expression compre- 
hends a great deal more than it would seem to 
imply ; it is not a matter of mind abstractedly^ but 
has reference equally to men and things. We live 
in an experimental age; and until we did so, 
America had notions which came simply under the 
denomination of opinion — now she has notions of 
a much more solid character^ employed alike on 
sound as on unsubstantial matter. The appellatioii 
which is given to Boston, *^ The City of Notions/' 
might with equal propriety be extended to every 
place in the Union, as they have each peculiar ones 
of their own, whether it be in singular ideas on 
passing events, or in serious or simple inventions. 
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from a steam-engine to an apple-parer."*^ It would 
occupy time and space very unnecessarily to go into 
the dissection of every trifle on which the intellect of 
such a creative set of people is for ever employed ; 
they act upon the principle that man should only 
be in action up to a given period of his life^ and 
when that period is once reached^ he should give 
way to younger minds, and therefore there is much 

* This is one of the many knick-knacks called " notions/' in 
the manufacture of which the inventive genius of an American is 
perpetually indulging — and there are hundreds of others. The 
trifle herein alluded to is as useless hut as clever an article as you 
wiU see put upon a tahle, which, hy its peculiar construction, can 
pare an apple to th^ greatest nicety in five seconds, and in so fine 
a manner, also, that the operation of the smallest knife could not 
surpass it. It would, however, be a curious sight to see a dinner- 
party of a dozen, each provided with an apple-parer at his side — 
inasmuch as the power required to peel the apple being produced 
by strong wire-springs connected with the parer, and the whole 
being put into action by one handle tumiug two wheels, it makes 
during the process an occasional tick, louder than refined ears are 
accustomed to be saluted with. Its proper place should be the 
kitchen, where its utility would be perpetually tested in peeling 
potatoes ; but the objection even to this is twofold, for five dollars 
(its price) is an unnecessary addition to the wages of a cook, 
whose duty it is to prepare her vegetables, and it would moreover 
teach her to be idler if possible than she generally is. 
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more of the active part of business in America con- 
ducted by persons under twenty-fire, than there is 
by persons above thirty. The son, at a very early 
age, is of opinion that his father knows nothing 
about it, whatever "it" may be — that his time is 
gone by, long ago — that it is enough for him to 
supply the money, and for himself to spend it — for 
him to find the wine, and for himseK to drink it. 
In all business matters, where acting for father and 
son, he very soon substitutes / for wCy and, in short, 
takes the lead in everything. The daughter is not 
a whit behind her brother; she arranges parties, 
orders dinners, occasionally heads tables, and gives 
such general directions, that your first impression 
is, the mother is dead. Young blood must be 
diffused into every limb of every state, and we all 
know that young blood cannot keep quiet. Let us 
inquire into some of the odd notions which get into 
the heads of these odd people, and see what opera- 
tion they effect. 

The first grand notion an American entertains, 
is, that every one who visits his country comes there 
to lampoon him, anc^ to hold him up to the ridicule 
of other nations. A man must be very thin-skinned, 
as well as very faulty, to expect anything of the 
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8ort^ and this is a notion he ought to guard against. 
To suppose that a reasonable being would cross the 
Atlantic with the deliberate purpose of ridiculing 
the weaknesses of those who dwell upon its shores^ 
is taking a very false as well as a very illiberal view 
of human nature. The impression, however^ is so 
strong as to lead to a belief that a book upon 
America will not sell unless it be abusive of Ame- 
rican people. If that be a positive truth (which we 
have yet to learn), this small publication, in two 
vols, octavo, will be a decided failure. We expect 
to be read quite as much in one country as the 
other ; and while we give our own people credit for 
a better feeling than that of enjoying the annoy- 
ances of their kinsmen, and laughing at their 
expense, we think at the same time an American 
is not such a fool as to purchase abuse of himself, 
or pay for the ridicule of his neighbours. 

We were in various parts of the United States 
at the time our distinguished countryman, Mr. 
Thackeray, visited them, and even before his arrival; 
and nothing could convince those most disposed 
to welcome him that, because Mr. Dicken^, after 
having been i&ted and tomfooled by them during 
his sojourn in their land, had published certain 

6 3 
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remarks neither complimentary nor agreeable to 
their amour propre, Mr. Thackeray would not 
follow in his wake^ and after receiving their hospi^ 
tality and entering iato their fellowship^ speak out 
in terms equally unflattering. Mr. Thackeray, 
however, was received everywhere as was his due, 
with the utmost cordiality, and rewarded with 
almost an incumbrance of dollars. He acknow-* 
ledged all this gratefully and respectfully ; yet, 
despite this outward show of appreciating their 
courtesy, and his own public avowal that it was not 
his intention to write a work upon America, they 
would not believe it then, and only believe it now, 
from his having recently published a very different 
kind of composition. This is by no means giving 
a person credit for good intentions, or for good 
feelings. It does not follow that a man going to 
the United States, or to any other part of the 
visitable globe, is to shut his eyes, because the 
people he may meet there do not like to be looked 
at, or to shut up his senses because they do not 
like their characteristics to be examined — that is all 
fiddle-faddle : we go abroad to learn what we cannot 
learn by staying at home, and none but a block- 
head would let such an opportunity for improve- 
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ment slip through his fingers. It is another 
question altogether whether he is to suffer his 
judgment to be warped^ his faculty of observation 
to be prejudiced, his taste to be misdirected, and 
his good feeling to be deadened; and none but those 
who are worse than blockheads would so degrade 
themselves. Therefore we say unto thee. Brother 
Jonathan, knock this notion out of thy head as 
speedily as possible, and supply it with some other 
more worthy thy enlightened mind. 

Another odd ^^ notion^' an American has, consists 
of his believing that every man who has benefitted 
his country belongs to it. They are unquestionably 
very grateful for services rendered them, and they 
never can make enough of those who had a hand in 
the discovery of their land, or in the improvement 
of it ; they reward them while living, and pile up 
monument after monument to their memories when 
dead, all of which is very proper ; but they have a 
droll habit of adoption, which almost amounts to the 
claim of filiation. In looking over, for instance, 
their picture-galleries, whether the subjects be 
found on walls, or displayed in published engravings, 
you will find a long list of men who have elevated 
American character, and shed glory on American 
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annals^ on whom she seems to dote with all the 
fondness of parent for child — ^not of parent for 
another person^s child — and to regard with all the 
devotion which the people of any empire entertain 
towards one of themselves who happens to have 
benefitted themselves ; but we have generally found 
that in eulogizing all the mighty people who have 
succeeded by their prowess in aggrandizing their 
native land^ an American conveys to you an idea 
that he is eulogizing them as if they were all his 
own countrymen. 

You will find amongst such recipients of their 
praises^ likenesses (interwoven with those of the 
genU'ine American) of their earliest discoverer, 
Christopher Columbus, but he happened to be 
a Genoese ; and of the next who followed his foot- 
steps, Americus Vespucius,* but he was a Floren- 
tine; then of Sebastian Cabot, but he was bom 
and died in our Bristol ; again, one of Captain John 
Smith, who entered this life and departed it in Old 
England; then of Sir Henry Vane, who was born, 

* By some blunder there is no accounting for, America is said 
to have derived her name from this navigator ; but we believe, 
though we are no profound historian, that she was christened long 
before his first descent upon her shores in 1499. 
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if we remember rightly, at Uadlow in Kent, and 
was beheaded in London; even of William Penn, 
the founder, to be sure, of Pennsylvania, but who 
was also bom and who died in London; of Sir 
Martin Frobisher, who first saw the light, we 
beUeve, at Doncaster ; of Alexander Hamilton, bom 
at. Nevis; of Kosciusko, the mighty Pole; of 
Greneral Wolf, in whose birth Westerham, in Kent, 
rejoices ; of General Montgommery, a genuine son 
of Ireland; of General Burgoyne of England; of 
Paul Jones of Scotland; of Andrew Gallatin of 
Geneva, together with the eflSgies of many others 
whose deeds blaze out in the chronicles of America. 
Mind, we do not charge America with roundly 
asserting that all these recited personages, and many 
others who might be recited, are downright back- 
bone natives; but if you read what their writers 
write of them, and hear what their speakers say of 
them, you will come to the conclusion that they 
are writing and speaking of their own people. This 
is a sort of larceny, amounting to the more serious 
charge of obtaining goods under false pretences, 
and while it is not punishable, it is clearly repre* 
hensible. 

America has plenty of her own citizens, on whose 
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chivalnc deeds, on whose commercial enterprises, 
and on whose scientific acquirements, she may very 
justly pride herseK; and if it were only on the 
established principle of giving the devil his due, 
she should^ while bestowing a full share of her 
praise upon the parties she seeks to distinguish, 
give a small portion of it to the respective countries 
from which they spring. But^ no ; America must 
not only be great, but every body who helped to 
make her so must be an American ! Suppose 
Columbus was a Genoese, what has that to do with 
it ? He discovered America, and therefore must 
be looked upon as an American; and if Smith 
explored the coast of Virginia, and for a time 
effected a settlement there, he must be a Southerner ; 
and if WiUiam Penn founded Philadelphia, of course 
he must be Pennsylvanian, and neither of 'em any of 

your d d Britishers ! Why, they would call 

Kossuth an American, if any credit could be re- 
flected on themselves by assigning him the appella- 
tion. This is, as we began by saying, a very odd 
notion ; and as the truth is so easily to be arrived 
at, we suggest to our offspring the propriety of 
making it as notorious as possible, on every 
occasion. 
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Another ^^ notion^^ Jonathan has got into his head^ 
creates a question at the present moment whether 
it be not a very correct one. This notion is^ that 
there is no hotel like an American one. At a time 
when hotel charges and the general hotel system 
have become subjects of grave discussion with all 
classes of Her Majesty^s subjects^ it is a matter for 
consideration whether the introduction of one in 
London^ on the colossal scale of the American^ would 
meet with remunerating patronage. We have 
alluded to this subject elsewhere^ and have given 
such statistics as will enable any one conversant 
with the habits of his own country, to determine 
how far they will assimilate with those of a foreign 
one. 

There can be no question, in our mind, that, if 
ever introduced in London, several features which 
are their peculiar characteristics must be altered, or 
got rid of altogether. An Englishman has no idea 
of his time being circumscribed by any one — ^he 
considers himself master of it — and if it be his 
pleasure to breakfast at ten and dine at seven, he 
will not allow himself to be rung or gouged (which- 
ever the instrument may be) into the one at eight, 
or the other at three. A Londoner is accustomed 
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to take hU chop whenever it suits his conveniesnGe, 
and wherever he mav chance to be, and he would 
be very mach astonished, on entering an hotel^ to be 
told it was past the time for giving him his dinner, 
and that moreover there was no room for him to eat 
it in. 

The American hotel being conducted entirely on 

the table d'hote plan, regularity must be observed, 

or it cannot be conducted at all. The cooks have 

one routine laid down for them, from which they 

cannot deviate. To have a dinner in a private 

room, you must order both, unless you have hired 

the latter in conjunction with your bed-room. 

There is no coffee-room laid out with a series of 

tables for your selection, and you would be starved 

unless you conformed to established rule. This 

would require a total change. Then again, few 

English families would like to live altogether in 

such a wilderness. They prefer quietude, have a 

partiality for their own rather than for mixed 

society, and think no place like home. No support 

would come from them ; and thus the patronage of 

these hotels, unless their system were to undergo 

revision, must come almost entirely from travellers 

and foreigners. 
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The only inducement^ in opposition to all tliis^ is 
the price. While people are now shouting out 
their complaints against so much per head for 
meals^ so much for the hire of apartments barely 
used, and for wax lights scarcely bumt^ and are 
protesting against paying waiters, chamber-maids, 
t)orters^ and shoe-blacks^ for literally doing their 

m 

master's business — ^the sum of two dollars each (in 
plain English^ eight shillings and fourpence) pro- 
Tides a feUow, every four-and-twenty hours, with an 
excellent bed and bed-room^ five costly meals if he 
can by any human contrivance^ get rid of so much 
provender^ an elegant drawing-room to lounge in^ a 
large one to read all sorts of papers and publica- 
tions in^ a bevy of creatures to wait upon him^ and 
lights enough all over the house to serve for an 
illumination. 

We were repeatedly consulted by capitalists in 
America^ as to the chance of success which such an 
establishment •wq^ld meet with in London^ and we 
candidly confess that our opinion was unfavourable ; 
but as (we repeat) we have very fully entered into 
the several items which form the sum total of one 
of these mammoth concerns in the fourth chapter 
of our first volume^ we again direct the reader^s 
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attention thereto^ to enable Iiim more easily to form 
his own opinion^ at a period when every one is 
coming to some conclusion on the subject of hotels 
at home and abroad. As regards his own country, 
Jonathan's notion is decidedly a right one; but 
whether it could be carried out satisfactorily to the 
guest^ and profitably to the host in this country, we 
will not take upon ourselves to determine. 

Another grand "notion" our well-beloved brother 
(or whatever relative he may be) has been for some 
time entertaining is, that Cuba is a mighty fine 
property for him to lay his paw upon ; and he is 
only calculating how he can best do it without 
raising up the objections of England, or exciting 
the bile of France. The territory to be sure belongs 
to Spain, but he cares no more about shooting a 
Spaniard than he would about shooting a sparrow. 
It is the snuggest little settlement imaginable — 
something of a resting-place between New Orleans 
and the Isthmus of Panama, and a sort of half-way 
house between Florida and Jamaica ; and, perhaps, 
as the wheel of Time rolls round, when he has once 
quietly ensconced himself there, and finds himself 
quite at his ease, he may make a grab at the latter 
island. 
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At all events Cuba^ for the present^ is a very 
tempting bait ; its spices of all sorts^ coffee^ sugar^ 
and tobacco enough to supply the whole world, are 
all very good things in their way, and decidedly not 
to be lost sight of. Then, the island itself is a 
balmy, fragrant and fertile place to stroll about in, 
where he may encourage or abolish slavery, just as 
his interest or his fancy may dictate, and presents 
a prospect altogether of so much advantage and 
enjoyment as to render its possession highly 
desirable. 

The flutterings that have recently taken place 
between the British Lion, the Gallic Cock, and the 
American Eagle are but renewals of former impres- 
«on8} for thirty years ago in a letter Jefferson 
addressed to President Monroe, he said : ^' I have 
ever looked on Cuba as the most interesting addi^ 
tion which could ever be made to our system of 
•States. The controul which, with Florida Point, 
this island would give us over the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the countries and isthmus bordering on it, 
would fill up the measure of our political well- 
being.^' 

Can there be any doubt of it? We are only 
repeating in 1853 what Jefferson asserted in 1833. 
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It is indescribably droll to find the statesman of a 
country^ not then sixty years old^ talking of an 
island the length of which from east to west is one 
hundred and fifty miles more than Great Britain is 
from north to souths being an ^^ interesting addi- 
tions^ to his own^ just as if it were a mere garden 
of roses^ or vineyard of grapes. This is a notion^ 
and one which we feel sure Jonathan has had in his 
head ever since the date of Mr. Jefferson's letter 
aforesaid ; but as to Cuba '^ filling up the measure 
of his pohtical well-being/^ our notion is in diametric 
opposition thereto. Jonathan himself does not 
know half what his ^' measure^' will contain ; for 
since this '^ interesting addition^' was talked about^ 
his ^' system of States'' has been carried out by the 
annexation of Arkansas^ Michigan^ Texas^ and Wis- 
consin^ besides sundry good slices denominated 
territories; while the ^'isthmus bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico" has been crossed (a rail-road cut 
half way into it) to reach one more State^ California, 
which makes the present pleasant number of thirty* 
one 1 Cuba would make a very ^^interesting" thirty- 
second State^ the difficulty of looking upon Aus- 
tralia in this light beings for the moment^ too great 
to be surmounted. 
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The only chance General Pierce has got of keep- 
ing himseK in his position^ is by the adoption and 
display of some extraordinary coup de main, and 
there could not be a better field for it than Cuba. 
It would not astonish a great many people if the 
Hon. P. Soul^^ the recently* appointed Minister 
from the United States to the Court of Madrid^ 
having had private instructions to that effect, 
should some fine morning give Her Majesty Queen 
Isabella the earliest possible intimation of Cuba 
having been taken possession of by the fleet and 
army of his government. 

Mr. Soul^^s appointment was always understood 
to be most offensive to the Cabinet of Spain^ from 
his peculiar views on the Cuban question; and if 
Spain possessed the courage of a flea^ it would have 
put a veto on his selection : and if, therefore, she 
be unable to guard her own property, and England 
and France do not give her a lift, Cuba is doomed 
to a dead certainty. 

We had the pleasure, when at Washington, of 
being introduced to Mr. Soule, in whom we found 
the elements of high mind and polished manners 
strikingly combined; and we feel assured he will 
not consider this slight reference to his public prin- 
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ciples^ as any infringement on the courtesies of 
society which we have to acknowledge at his 
hands. 

The letter of Lord John Bussell^ conveying to 
the Washington Cabinet the joint wish of England 
and France to enter into an arrangement with 
America for holding Cuba in its present position 
for a period of years^ at all events^ was heartily- 
ridiculed throughout the States ; and although the 
duty did not exactly devolve on Mr. Everett to 
answer it, his reply was particularly satisfactory to 
his countrymen, and just such an one as we should 
imagine his Lordship^s letter would have received. 
We have heard the subject discussed amongst Ame- 
ricans, perhaps fifty times in fifty different com- 
panies, and never heard but one conclusion arrived 
at : ^^ We mean to have Cuba, and shortly.^' 

It may, perchance, be after all a matter of 
dollars, for it being Spanish property, we conclude 
that Spain will consider that she has a right to 
sell what belongs to her ; and as she can't keep it, 
she's a fool if she don't. The question is one 
entirely for the consideration of ourselves and our 
opposite neighbours. Jamaica is only some seventy- 
five miles from Cuba, and would be by no means an 
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unpalatable mouthful for America to swallow^ and 

• 

the problem is one of very easy solution. If 
France and England make up their minds that they 
will protect Cuba^ and not meaning themselves to 
put a finger in her pie^ determine that no other 
finger shall be put therein^ why they must not send 
such coquettish letters^ meaning nothings to those 
who are fond of writing long letters which now and 
then mean a great deal. They might just as well^ 
on an emergency^ send pop-guns instead of sixty- 
four-poimders. 

We have stated the case^ as it appears to us^ 
very clearly ; and as we have only to add that when 
our friend Jonathan does get a notion into his 
head^ it is a hard matter to drive it out again, it 
behoves those in whose hands the destinies of 
nations are placed to keep a very sharp look-out, 
or else* what may at the moment appear a remote 
possibility, may turn out, sooner than was expected, 
an approximate probability. 

* We all remember the haughty message of the ruler of a certain 
province to the governor of a neighbouring one — " Pay me tribute, 
or elte — ," and the appropriate reply — " I owe you none, and 
if~^.*' America may send the * else/ but poor condemned Cuba is 
not in a position to retort the ' if.' 
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If you express your surprise to an American that 
you see no beggars* anywhere about his country ; 
no sweeper cleaning the crossings^ but dirtying your 
boots with what he sweeps off them ; no sailor with 
but one hand^ and an old hat held out in it ; no 
fellows^ who can speak very well and hear every 
word you say^ laying out in coloured chalks upon 
the pavement the miseries of the deaf and dumb ; 
no wretch carrpng four babes^ and " burnt out'* 
stuck upon his forehead ; no rogue trundling him- 
self along on a four-wheeled hoards swearing that 
both his legs were shot off at Navarino ; none of 
the halt and the n^aimed displaying a sore leg and 
the stump of an arm; in fact^ no poor of any 
kind; — ^his instant reply is: "We have none;'^ 
and he has a "notion^^ that such is the fact. But 
in the purlieus of New York, not to speak of other 
places, there is as much squalidness and misery 
to be found as in any part of any other nation ; and 
the back slums of Broadway present quite as awful 
a scene as the rookery of St. Gileses. 

It must not be concluded, that because these 
children of sorrow and of want do not thrust them- 

* Certfdn it is, that the only one we happened to encounter in 
onr progress was a decrepid Irish woman. 
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selves out upon the principal streets^ and trust to 
the sympathy gf the passer-by^ that they are deterred 
from so doing by any wondrous stringency in the 
duties of the police; not a bit of it. Jonathan's 
pride peeps out quite as much in his destitution as 
in his prosperity ; and therefore, whatever may be 
his poverty, he is too proud to beg. He does not 
like starving, more than any other man; but he 
would rather do that, than ask for a loaf to prevent 
his dying from want. 

The difference between the beggars of America 
and England seems to us to amount to this : theirs 
would not object to knocking your brains out if 
they caught you by any chance in a by-alley, but 
they would not solicit alms of you in the open 
streets; while ours would be afraid to commit 
murder, but would follow you a mile to get a half- 
penny out of you. In every county of every State 
of the Union, there is what we used to call the 
poor or workhouse, and what we now, to speak 
more fashionably, call the " Union,'' (in some 
counties, we believe, there is more than one such 
house), erected and kept up for the reception of the 
poor ; but Jonathan having a " notion" that it will 
never do to be poor and seem poor at the same 

VOL. II. u 
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time, has christened these buildings " County 
Houses/' and hundreds of his fi^ternity would 
rather die in the deepest distress, than become an 
inmate of any such fearful establishment. There is 
a certain dread the poor entertain of these places, 
no matter what the name you give them, or what 
the style you build them in, that is not to be over- 
come ; they have an impression that the olden cells 
of Venetian torture could not be worse ; that they 
present alike scenes of doling life out by slow 
degi'ces, in which operation the agony of the mind 
very frequently prevails over that of the body. 

Our transatlantic friend having always a "notion^' 
that he is not a proud man, though there is not a 
man on earth prouder, will tell you that this is not 
pride, but patience ; yet facts speak for themselves. 
America has an abundance of poor, and an adequate 
supply of houses to receive and provide for them ; 
but the pauper is too proud to admit that he is 
one, and too consequential to allow himself to be 
fed by charity, though he has no chance of being 
fed by anything else. 

A question of considerable importance, to which 
we have only made reference at the beginning of 
these volumes as it respects ourselves, must now be 
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examined as respects others — authors of far greater 
station than we can pretend to be — we allude to the 
question of copyright, upon which Americans have 
long had very peculiar *^ notions/^ We have already 
referred to the non-existence of any international 
treaty between the two countries, and to the ex- 
pectation of one being established during the next 
Session of Congress, both foreign author and pub- 
lisher being satisfied of the propriety and advantage 
thereof. We had opportunities of conferring with 
several booksellers of eminence in several parts of 
the States, who appeared one and all to incline to 
this opinion, provided that ample protection were 
given to all parties on either side of the Atlantic, in 
any way connected with the writers and the trade 
they write for. 

A gentleman* whom we were not fortunate 
enough to meet^ but the mention of whose name is 
quite guarantee enough for the value of his opinion, 
and the eminence of his position, took up the sub- 
ject when in Washington last March, while the 
matter was under discussion in Executive Session, 
and had the candour to give publicity to his ideas 
upon the point ; and so convincing are they to our 

* Mr. G. P. Putnam, publisher, of New York. 

H 2 
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way of thinking, that we are desirous of giving 
them the utmost publicity — more especially as, 
however they may have been promulgated abroad, 
they are comparatively unknown in England, even 
to our authors, whose interests are chiefly at stake. 
Mr. Putnam^s remarks are entitled to very serious 
attention, every matter at issue being fully em- 
braced in them : 

^' Publishers are such a hard-hearted, selfish, and 
mercenary set of men in the estimation of many, 
that I for one have refrained of late from any public 
expression of opinion on this subject, simply be- 
cause such expression on either side mi^ht be 
construed into a mere defence of selfish interests. 
Learning, however, during a short business visit 
here, that there appears to be some misapprehension 
afloat as to the position of publishers on this ques- 
tion, and that more light, however little, may be 
useful, I venture to risk the imputation of presump- 
tion and selfishness, and to say — 

'^1. That the majority at least, and I believe 
nineteen out of every twenty publishers in the 
United States, would cordially approve an interna- 
tional copyright arrangement, based on equitable 
and obvious conditions, which should give the 
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largest possible benefit to authors of both countries. 
I say this the more confidently because it so hap- 
pened that some years since I procured personally 
the signature of ninety-seven publishers, printers, 
&c. in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, &c., to a 
petition in favour of the measure ; and within a few 
weeks all the leading publishers of New York (as I 
was assured by one of them) had fully assented to 
the measure provided only it embraced the equitable 
conditions before mentioned. 

^' Thus much for the alleged opposition, &c., on 
the part of publishers. I would only beg leave to 
add a word or two on the measure itself. 

'^ 1. The objection urged by some that it would 
largely increase the price of books in this country, 
and would be a burdensome tax on the reading 
community, I believe to be wholly unfounded. It 
can be shown, I think conclusively, that with copy- 
right or without it, the interests of publishers will 
prompt them to make books cheap*^ — suited in 
price to the character of the market — and that in 
this country at least it is more profitable to publish 

* It is not the mere question of cheap books that we refer to, 
it is the fact of books being published with us at a high price, and 
sold in America at a low price, that we complain of. 
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books at moderate prices^ within the means of the 
largest number of readers^ than it is to make them 
expensive. I have not time now to go into detail^ 
but this point I am confident can be proved to 
demonstration. 

" 2. The number of original American publica- 
tions republished abroad increases* so rapidly^ that 
it will soon be^ if it is not already^ as much for owr 
authors^ interest as it is for that of British authors 
that each should be mutually protected. 

^^But^ besides this consideration of expediency, 
there is a better one — viz., that this reciprocity 
is called for now by national self-respect, ordinary 
magnanimity, if not positive equity and justice. 
The present construction of the English law has 
already given protection in England to American 
authors on certain conditions, and they are now 
reaping its benefit. I happened to be present at a 
meeting in London in 1851, called to remonstrate 
against this protection to foreign authors (as given 
by Lord Campbell's decision), because it took away 

* Mr. Putnam is in a better position to know this than we are ; 
but as far as individual observation goes, where we have seen in 
England one reprint of an American work, we have seen in 
America at least twenty reprints of English works. 
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ftom English authors the only quid- pro quo they 
had to oflFer in negotiating with us. But one of the 
speakers took another ground. ' Let us/ said he, 
* do the right thing, and not act on the principle 
that two wrongs make one right. Let us pay 
American authors who send us their books, and I 
believe that equity and generosity will beget equity 
and generosity. I believe that the people of the 
United States are a liberal and magnanimous people, 
and that if we take this course they will be sure to 
respond.' And on this principle, English protec- 
tion is now given to American authors. Shall we 
be outdone by England in generosity ? 

'^ One word more as to the details and conditions. 
It seems to me but equitable that this measure 
should be strictly for the benefit of English and 
American authors, and that it should not give to 
English publishers the right to force us to import 
their editions, or else have none. American authors 
will be ready to sell their manuscripts to English 
pubhshers to be printed in England in the English 
modes and dress. Let English authors be required, 
when claiming protection, to do the same with us ; 
and the American mode of making books for the 
people — books at moderate prices for general 
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circulation — wiU not only yield the English 
author the most profitable returns, but it will give 

m 

employment and protection to the very large number 
of men and women engaged in the manufacture of 
books in this country ; in the paper-mills^ the type- 
foundries^ the printing-offices^ and the binderies, 
^us the author will be paid on each side the 
Atlantic^ industry protected in its proper place^ the 
publisher enabled to manufacture books in a re- 
spectable and economical manner^ free from the petty 
rivalries resulting from the present unsound state 
of things^ and the reading public will be supplied 
with fairly-printed books which yield the author his 
equitable per centage without any essential addition 
to the price. 

" If I have been too presumptuous in speaking 
for others in ^ the trade/ I trust they will believe 
that I do not knowingly misrepresent their views. 
A large number, whose views on the subject I know, 
are fully persuaded that an international copyright 
law, constructed in the mode here indicated, would 
be not only equitable and just, but would he politic 
as a matter of business. It would essentially benefit 
authors on both sides ; it would be better for the 
trade, and it would injure nobody .^^ 
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The criterion of success is regulated for the most 
part, now-a-days, by the cheapness of the commo- 
dity vended; and this, which is the main feature of 
Mr. Putnam^s address, is the characteristic of all 
American dealings. They go for numbers ; and if 
they can sell thousands at a low price, when they 
would not sell fifties at a high price, the whole 

- object is achieved. If, upon the principle Mr. 
Putnam quotes as having been held out at the 
London meeting, in 1851, of English publishers 
paying American authors, American publishers 
would pay English authors, there would be an end 

, of the entire question ; but that is a notion which 
has never entered into an Americanos pericranium. 
He is not apt to pay for anything as long as he sees 
a chance of getting it for nothing. And having been 
hitherto in the habit of making use gratuitously of 
all our authors have written, which he has thought 
worth republishing, he has not thus far been dis- 
posed to open his purse-strings. 

It having, however, been made manifest to him 
that the introduction of an international copyright 
act will be to his interest, he has at length given 
way; and we firmly believe the treaty will be forth- 
with established. " Should it work, after being in 

H 3 
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operation, to our disadvantage/^ said a publisher of 
considerable repute to us, " we can always get the 
Act repealed ; for Congress must give way at all times 
to a pressure from without, and you may be sure that 
a pressure would very soon be made/^ That sounds 
well enough to laugh at ; but having removed from 
our relative's mind the wrong notion that was there 
existent, we believe, as we hope, the law will be 
made ; and we have no doubt of its working well 
for all parties. 

The wisest "notion^' that ever took possession of a 
man's brain, and which has complete hold upon an 
American's, is that of early rising. He carries out 
to the fullest extent the saying of the great Duke, 
that when once a man begins to turn in his bed, 
it is high time to turn out of it. However incom- 
patible it may seem to be with the charge of indo- 
lence that may with perfect truth be brought 
against them, there is no denying that the Ame- 
ricans are very early risers. In this respect they 
beat us hollow, for they have done what they con- 
sider half the day's work, before we have set about 
any at all. It is in the advanced part' of the day 
when their sans souci begins, when they have 
finished what they began, and do not think it worth 
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while to begin anything else, when an early break- 
fast very naturally leads to the necessity of an early 
dinner, and that leads, as a matter of course, to 
repose. The adoption as a system of early rising 
gives a man an incalculable advantage over his 
fellow, in health, in wealth, and in wisdom, as the 
proverbial expression has it, and these are th& great 
blessings of life we all hanker after. The mechanic 
who rises with the sun, will inhale in the crowdless 
streets he has to pass through to his work a purer 
atmosphere than the man of ton, who professes a 
dislike to be seen in them, until the rest of the in- 
habitants have aired them for his reception. When 
labour gets into full operation, and the manifold 
odours that labour circulates are rising around 
one in every direction, when the pestilential exha- 
lations sent out from the dense population of alleys, 
lanes and courts, spread over a whole city, and 
when the smoke of chimneys, the effluvia of manu- 
factures and the nausea proceeding from many 
unwholesome trades come mingling with the breeze 
as it plays about one's head, or goes into one's 
mouth, man is a very different animal to what he 
is when he meets "the morning face to face,'' 
when he beholds the unclouded sun with an un- 
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dimmed eye^ when his thought springs up from 
the repose it has been lulled in^ and his mind is 
free as the air breathing around him. This is the 
time for transacting business which depends . solely 
on yourself, for reading in soUtude (if such be your 
disposition), and of writing undisturbed by any 
intrusion. 

Although we by no means approve of the Ame- 
rican plan of leaving off work before the day be 
half over, yet there is no doubt that more can be 
done between six in the morning and twelve at 
noon than in all the other eighteen hours put 
together. Sir John Sinclair tells us that "going 
to bed early and rising betimes has been called the 
golden rule for the attainment of health and long 
life/^ and human tongue has never preached a 
sounder doctrine. A tradesman in Bond Street, a 
man of opulence, but (as is the case with a great 
many of his neighbours proceeding from the same 
cause) often in want of ready money, owing to the 
large amount of his book-debts, was — ^in those ante- 
diluvian days when men used to be dragged out of 
their own houses and locked up in other peoples^, 
to prevent them from working that they might pay 
their way in the world — arrested every other day. 
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and whenever it happened, a wealthy friend in the 
same street always became security for him ; and 
on being asked one day if he thought it prudent to 
do so, he replied : ^' FU bail any man who opens 
his shop at six o^cIock in the morning ; he must be 
right in the long-run.'^ This is, for the most part, 
the case with your American. In New York and 
in the towns and cities of New England, the people 
are in full bustle before the people in Old England 
have opened their eyes. Before the sun almost 
begins his journey, the storekeeper begins to pull 
down his shutters, the mechanic hastens to his 
workshop, the clerk to his desk, the maid is whiten- 
ing the steps, the pave begins to be peopled, the 
omnibus to start, the hackman to ply, and by seven 
o'clock, in that period of the season which will 
admit of it, the whole town is alive. Nor is there 
any difierence in the hour from year's end to year's 
end, beyond that which is necessarily created by 
the absence or presence of light. You cannot 
make too early an appointment with an American ; 
his household is stirring with the lark, and he takes 
his breakfast quite as soon as that very early riser. 
At the time of day when we should be fearful of 
making a morning call, lest we should be looked 
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upon as very priiniti?e people^ Jonathan has re- 
ceived and got rid of a round of his acquaintance/ 
transacted all his business for the day, had his 
dinner, and smoked the best part of a dozen dgara ; 
and though he deems it high time then to rest from 
his labours, it is pretty evident he has not allowed 
the grass to grow under his feet. He never does ; 
he is a calculator in everything, and amongst 
others, you may be perfectly certain he has calcu- 
lated the odds between early and late rising, and 
has adopted that which he considers most useful to 
his person and his purse. 

The main object a foreigner who visits America 
ought to bear in mind — ^no matter whether the pur- 
port of his visit be one of pleasure or of affairs — 
is this striking feature in the American character — 
if, in a private point of view, he stands upon the 
idle ceremony imbibed at home of waiting till the 
day be half spent ere he pays his respects to those 
he is known to, he will either find them ^^ out,^^ or 
sitting at their ease after the fatigues of the dinner- 
table. If intent upon the discussion of business 
only, he drop in at a counting-house, he will find 
that every master is *^ somewhere about town,'^ and 
every derk sitting by the fire with his hat on. 
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reading a newspaper. There is no overcoming the 
feted habits of a people, and we should-be soiry if 
there were^ when those habits are good ones; and 
assuredly this is one of the best. Let every man^ 
hitherto fond of his bed^ get out of it at the hour 
he has too often^ perhaps^ been accustomed to get 
into it^ and let him apply his faculties^ thereby 
strengthened^ to the fulfilment of the day's duties^ 
and he will speedily find himself (if he does not 
drive off the task until it be too late in life to put it 
into practice) a very different kind of person to what 
he can imagine before he enters upon the under- 
taking. It is conceit alone that refuses to copy 
the excellence of another; and in recommending 
those of our countrymen to follow^ in this respect^ 
the example of their transatlantic relatives^ we 
cannot do it in a more truthful manner than in our 
lordly bard's expressive language : 

" All ye who would be in the right 
In health and purse, beg;m your day to date 
From daybreak, and when coffined at four-score, 
Engrave upon the plate you rose at four !'' 

As^ in a work entirely belonging to the class 
denominated lights very light readings it is necessary 
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to eschew all grave matter; we merely chronicle 
those^ perhaps trivial^ things which in our pil- 
grimage from town to town have passed under our 
observation. The term "light reading^* is not of 
itself defined by all people alike, for what some 
writers imagine to be " light'^ falls now and then 
very "heavy^^ on the senses of the readers, and 
thus the best intention is thwarted; we have, 
however, no means of determining for ourselves. 
We stroll along, observe, comment, and contrast, 
not only between Old England and New England^ 
but between other parts of the Western World and 
the mother country. 

There is a "notion^' of your New Englander 
(and it is indulged in by many of his countrymen 
far afield) we should like to instil into the mind of 
his mother — if that be the actual relationship in 
which the two nations stand to one another — it is 
that of respect for the relics of by-gone days, which 
he religiously maintains. It may be argued, we 
are well aware, that as he has so few to guard, he 
is justified in protecting them. That is all non- 
sense ; for, unless the true spirit of veneration for 
the past, as well as appreciation for the advancement 
of the present, be inherent in his nature, the mere 
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feictofhis country possessing one solitary mansion 
of the olden times to our one hundred would not 
implant it there. If from the bottom , of State 
Street, Boston, you were looking up to the top of 
it, and were to suggest to an inhabitant what a 
vast improvement it would be if the old State House 
were pulled down, and the two narrow streets on 
each side of it thrown into one, his first notion 
would be that you meant to insult him ; and as soon 
as he had recovered from that false impression, he 
would look upon you as nothing better than a 
Vandal. By so doing, he would destroy every 
vestige of the place where the earliest pages of his 
history were written and the brightest of them were 
unfolded, where the eloquence of his most renowned 
countrymen was listened to and acted upon, and 
where the Councils of his land laid down those 
principles which ultimately led, as he believes, to 
his present position. You might as well ask him 
to pull down Fauneil Hall. Even the old house in 
Boston (we believe the oldest in the United States), 
which has stood the wintry blasts of two hundred 
years, is looked upon by every person in that city 
with feelings of great veneration ; and we question 
if any inducement could prevail upon the authorities 
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to raze it to the ground^ notwithstanding all their 
go-a-head doctrines of knocking down anything 
which lies in their way, as an obstruction to their 
onward march. They have imbibed the notion 
that— 

" There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent, 
A spirit's feeling, and where he hath leant 

His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement. 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower i" 

and impressed with this idea, they would not blast 
the ruined walls of Ticonderago, or even disturb 
the wall-flower growing on their summit, though 
the necessity for a railroad passing through them, 
however advantageous such scheme might be, called 
upon them to do so. You might as well ask them 
to build up a city in Valley Forge ; in which under- 
taking they would fear that the spirit of Washington 
would rise up before them, and check their impio;is 
operations. 

This is not the case with us, who have such a 
superfluity of ancient remembrances about us, that 
we seem always to be devising some plan for getting 
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rid of them. The Goth himself^ with his grasping 
hand and iron hoof of desolation^ never inflicted 
more mischief in his course^ than the scions of the 
Anglo-Norman are guilty of from day to day, in 
their demolition of some relic of our past grandeur, 
about which, as they knew nothing, they care 
nothing. If we were to occupy ourselves with the 
recital of all these disgraceful doings, we could fill 
more chapters than these volumes contain. 

Let any man who has a taste for the beautiful, 
and a veneration for the sublime, cross tl^e tubular 
bridge at Conway, and determine which is the 
most wondrous sight, that structure or the ruins 
of the castle the railway monarch rushes by the 
side of, and a portion of which has been removed 
to give his iron majesty elbow-room. The one 
may display, as it unquestionably does, the wonders 
of modem invention, and may convey an idea of the 
present power of the country ; but the other shows 
you of what stupendous material the fortresses of 
your country were in the olden hour composed, 
and influences the mind with an indelible impression 
of the glorious character of its possessors. 

Modern invention, or modem necessity, may 
break through the walls that enclosed the good city 
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of Chester^ as a considerable portion of them still 
enclose it ; but the act^ from whatever cause it may 
arise^ does not make it a less sacrilege to break 
down the fabric erected by the ancient Eoman^ to 
make a path for the steam-engine introduced by 
the modem Briton. We suppose the old Phoenix 
Tower, whence the unfortunate Charles witnessed 
the fatal battle of Rowton (whose aide-de-camp^ if 
history lie not, was killed by his side while in con- 
versation with his royal master), will ere long be 
converted* into a signal station, or turned into a 
lamp-room. For the past year, the Cockney 
Common Council, and other learned city people, 
have been discussing the propriety, and next to that 
the necessity, of taking down Temple Bar; and 
justify the idea by stating that, instead of five 
hundred, it is only two hundred years old. Poor 
young thing ! We should have imagined they 
could have employed their time much better in 
trying to preserve their charter intact, than in 
thinking for one moment of demolishing one of the 



* We can believe almost anything, when we find it to be a 
positive fact, that the celebrated cock-pit in Chester, once 
patronised by the families of Derby, Grosveno^, &c., has been 
converted into a Methodist Chapel ! 
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remarkable erections in their city. Every other 
ancient barrier of '' London town^' has disappeared ; 
and it would really seem as if they wished to get 
rid of this^ to convey an idea that the boundaries 
of their authority are limitless. We are not suffi- 
ciently learned in such matters to know if the 
Corporation has the power to do what it threatens ; 
but if it ever does come to pass, we should very 
much like to see, erect on the topmost arch before 
its final destruction, the heads of those who caused 
its demolition ; and should there take place in that 
case, what was done when portions of Sir John 
Friend, Sir Thomas Armstrong, Sir Wm. Perkins, 
&c., figured thereon — glasses lent to look at them, 
for a penny a peep* — we shall hope to be amongst 
the foremost of beholders and borrowers. You 
^' loan^^ (as the Americans call it) an opera-glass to 
see the leg of a ballet-girl in its most elevated 
position, and surely you may as harmlessly hire 
one to look at the head of an alderman dangling 
about much higher. ^ 

** Out upon time that for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve.'' 

* See Walpole's Correspondence! Vol. II, p. 150. 
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It is all very well to lay these sacrileges at the 
door of Time ; but in this instance^ Time is entirely 
blameless. Jonathan would be utterly ashamed 
to do anything of the sort, and we yet hope to 
find that John has got into the same way of 
thinking. 

An Americanos " notion" of a stage-coach is the 
most barbarous one that has ever been entertained 
by mortal man, even in its present construction. 
What it was before the almost exclusive mode of 
travelling now-a-days (the railroad), we can say 
nothing about, having no desire to give the descrip- 
tion of any other writer, however much superior it 
may be to our own. It is a commodity almost 
exploded with us, save on the highways of the 
tourist through the Isle of Wight, and those by- 
ways elsewhere, through which the steam-engine 
has not yet snorted. Yet every one can remember 
the light, elegant carriages, fitted up handsomely 
inside, and comfortably outside, for the accommoda- 
tion of four in the on^ and twelve on the other, 
which used formerly to dash through our streets, 
and skim our roads with that wondrous rapidity 
which four horses, little less than blood ones, could 
give them. They were hung to as great a perfection 
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of ease^ as patent springs and axletrees could pos- 
sibly bring them. The caparison of the horse was 
light but strong, and he was tooled by a dragsman 
of the very highest character of " whip/' His regu- 
lation of speed was from ten to twelve miles per 
hour, over a fine coating of roading, and rarely less 
than eight over a bad one. 

Having abandoned the apparel and the manner 
of the old English stage-coachman, the modem 
driver exhibited often a gentlemanly appearance, 
and gave earnest of educational conduct. In short, 
at the recent period to which we refer, our stage- 
coaches were the rarest combination <d elegance, 
comfort, and rapidity which any public conveyance 
in the world could present ; and its efiect was such 
on our foreign European visitors, that it partially 
humanised the Diligence of France and the Schnel' 
post of Germany, and made them comparatively 
endurable. They do not seem to have produced 
any such effect in America, for at this moment the 
public vehicles, which a paucity of railroad cars in 
certain districts render quite indispensable, as well 
as the attendance of them at various stations for 
transporting the traveller to his hotel imperatively 
demands, are things the entrance into which ought 
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always to be matter of very serious considera- 
tion. 

They are constructed to hold nine persons- in the 
interior, but you rarely see any one on the exterior 
but the coachman, while luggage to any extent is 
strapped on behind. Three persons on the hinder- 
most seats would face the horses if it were not for 
three others that sit on a seat extending across the 
centre from window to window, who, lolling against 
a leathern belt which serves them for a support, 
prevent you almost from having a glimpse of day- 
light, or of those who are sitting on the opposite 
seat with their backs to the horses. It may not be 
of any great importance whether you see a man^s 
face or a man^s shoulders ; but a woman turning 
her back upon you is unpen tropfort. 

In addition to a cargo of nine, you run the 
chance of two or three children being " thrown in," 
and of half the passengers saying : " Oh, 1*11 take 
my carpet-bag on my knees." So much for the 
stowing away. Then comes the ''trotting along the 
road," of which endurance only can render a faith- 
ful account. At every dozen yards the coach gives 
a lurch as if she were a ship, and the ground were a 
rough sea — the head of some mother comes bob- 
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bing in your face while the scream of her child is 
vibrating through your ears. Then some luggage 
already loose enough^ becomes looser^ and skips 
about from lap to lap as if it had no owner. You 
eventually feel as if every bone were broken beyond 
the possibility of being reset, your nervous system 
shaken into the lowest degree of tremulousness, and 
all the fleshy part of your composition knocked, as 
the vulgar phrase runs, into a jelly. There are 
suspended rollers in either corner to rest your head 
and shoulders upon ; but as they invariably con- 
trive, to get into a wrong position, you are alter- 
nately bumped against, and bruised by, the very 
article intended for your comfort. 

The carriage is of course driven at a rapid pace 
to produce all this disaster and danger, and, as you 
may naturally suppose, the road itself materially 
assists its operation. With some half-dozen ex- 
ceptions, every inch of travelling-land (railways 
excepted) we passed over in the United States is 
literally monstrous ; and the wonder to us is, how 
the horses can possibly pull the carriages through 
them, or over them. In winter they are frequently 
impassable, and in summer, when the ruts have 
plosed up and become mingled with what are called 
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footpaths^ the main secret of travelling — safety — may 
perhaps be relied upon. It is impossible to enjoy 
the rich landscape which Nature so perpetually 
presents to the eye in its various rovings over 
American scenery, in any public conveyance; for 
if you embark in a railway-car, you are whirled 
over its beauties as if life and death depended 
upon your expedition; and if you select a stage- 
coach, there is no means of rivetting your gaze 
for a single moment on any given object, from 
your whole corporeal system being incessantly 
battledoored from one side of it to the other. 

The fact of it is, they rarely think of two 
things at a time, and whUe they are trying to 
correct the many abuses to which their conduct 
of railway matters has been subject, they give no 
more attention to any other mode of travelling than 
if there were no other roads to journey upon. It 
is said, and with some degree of truth, that an 
American has a great deal of common sense, and 
he himself most certainly has a " notion^' that he is 
in possession of more of that desirable ingredient^ 
than the inhabitant of any other part of the world ; 
but supposing such to be the case, he has now and 
then a very odd way of making it manifest. He 
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often sees a thing more plainly than he carries it 
into execution; he will arrive at a correcter con- 
clusion than many he argues with, but there the 
matter ends, for he rarely takes the trouble to 
avail himself of the point he had arrived at, and 
thus the grand point of character he is entitled to 
credit for, he rarely turns to account. An English- 
man reflects upon what an American very frequently 
sees in a minute; but the one turns his reflection 
to much more advantage than is for the most part 
derived from the quickness of the other. It is 
impossible to deny him the possession of a vast 
quantity of that best of all senses, common sense ; 
but while we candidly admit that we should like to 
see it called in question on every point on which it 
might be taxed, some people may think it perfectly 
unnecessary to direct it to casual matters and casual 
events. We are all apt to think of ourselves, and 
how we can best provide for ourselves, whether it 
concern only the necessaries or the comforts of 
our existence ; and although, from an Americanos 
odd notion upon the point, he may not care a sou 
whether his stage-coaches are safe or commodious, 
it matters very much to an Englishman whether 

I 2 
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he returns to his native country with one leg at 
with two. 

We have no knowledge of agriculture, however 
desirous we may be to uphold the pursuit of it^ and 
to see it in full flourish ; our immediate acquaint- 
ance with the various produce for which we are 
indebted to Mother Earth lying with the flower and 
the kitchen-garden. We love as much as any ad- 
mirer of man^s labour brought to perfection, to 
behold the emerald meadow, the golden com, the 
purple clover, and the daisied field, but we are pro- 
foundly ignorant of the soil best calculated to bear, 
or the best means to be adopted to rear, these 
necessary blessings. At the same time, as we 
journey along, we watch others who are more (they 
cannot well be less) intimate with the exigencies 
of the one, and the direction of the other. 

The entire area of the United States, with few 
exceptions, is capable of great product, but it is not 
commensurate even with .the limited number of 
people there are to till the ground. The Americans 
have diflerent notions of the pursuit of agriculture, 
and the importance of it, and do not as a body hold 
it in that estimation in which they hold many other 
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occupations of life. The love of it^ as far as our 
limited means of observation extended^ as well as 
the pursuit of it^ is more conspicuous in New Eng- 
land than in any other part of the Union ; and we 
question whether some parts of its pasturage is not 
equal to some of the finest in Old England ; and one 
thing is beyond dispute^ that some of its farmers 
are as wealthy as any of ours. The land in most 
parts is highly favoured by nature^ and art has 
proved itself not ungrateful for her favours. It 
has more the appearance of English ground than 
remoter locaUties present, being hemmed in and 
parcelled out by verdant hedges, instead of those 
straggling snake or worm fences which are such an 
eye-sore in the fields of the South. They are 
boundaries to be sure, but can be no protection, for 
a passing stream will wash them down, or a riotous 
animal dance through them. 

We know that the art of our necessities is 
strange; and in the younger parts of the States, 
where thick-set bushes have not had time to grow, 
and sturdy trees, whose stumps they cling to, and 
are supported by, have not yet been cut down, 
these slighter partitions may be as good as any 
other, but being deficient in that richness of foliage 
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and ever-green thickness which pemument and 
quick-set hedges display^ the landscape^ leaving the 
soil out of the question^ very materially suffers in 
aspect. 

The downright plodding, hard-working American 
farmer understands his work, and does it, as well 
as any mortal under the sun ; but he who does not 
apply himself thus heartily to it affects to despise it. 
The bare fact of Washington having been desig- 
nated the Cincinnatus of his country has .led 
thousands of his worshippers to believe that agri- 
culture must be a grand pursuit, because their idol 
followed it, at the very time, perhaps, their thoughts 
are directed to very different purposes. The Ame- 
ricanos grand notion is to look up, to see no one 
above him he will not endeavour to emulate, and to 
follow up that calling best calculated to attain his 
object. He sees the utiUty of agriculture, but he 
does not recognise in it any means of elevation. 
If viewed in that primary light, the rays of which 
direct us all — interest — he sees far less chance of 
money-making by the peaceful cultivation of the 
soil, than by any other principle of action. He 
naturally seeks to be rich; but as his aim is to 
become so suddenly, he does not consider the 
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plough the most likely instrument to effect his 
object. A railway scheme^ a mining speculation, 
% Stock Exchange bargain, or any such precarious 
transaction^ may bring about in a day what agricul- 
ture could not do for him in a year; and thus he 
imagines himself toiling for nothing. 

Supposing his views to be political (and one and 
all, farmers included, are politicians in America), 
he cannot understand how driving a cart, or follow- 
ing at its tail, can procure him a single step of 
advancement; he is for sowing the seeds of dis- 
sension or cordiality, as the case may be, in a pubUc 
assembly, instead of sowing turnip-seeds over a 
ploughed field ; he thinks much more about being 
raised to a place, than of raising a potato, and of 
living in clover than of mowing it. He looks upon 
the determined farmer, whom no other thought can 
divert from his given occupation, as a man very 
much to be pitied, who is in a station from which 
he never can rise, with means he may reduce but 
never can increase, and with a spirit that may be 
subdued but never can be excited. A free-bom 
son of Columbia, considering himself, from the 
earliest dawn of reason, perfectly eligible for Pre- 
sident of the United States, thinks, the moment 
he begins to think at all, that a farmer is the last 
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person in the realm likely to arrive at that point of 
honour^ and consequently he imbibes an aversion 
to agricultural pursuits at his onset in life. The 
«ame feeling operates in his selection of any other 
pursuit or study^ and at last he is quite at a loss to 
understand how Washington^ who was his most 
glorious of Presidents^ could ever be the most 
enthusiastic of agriculturists. If an American were 
to follow up the cultivation of his rich pastures^ his 
bouncQess plains, his fine soil so generally fertile, 
with the same ardour he manifests in so many 
other cherished occupations of his active mind, 
there is no place beneath the sky of boundless blue 
that could remunerate man's energies more liberally. 
See what his country^ as it is^ does not only for 
herself, but for a considerable portion of the wide 
world besides. The produce of her plantations, the 
crops of her fields, her cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice. 
See., besides all her bearings of a secondary im- 
portance, are afloat upon her argosies on every sea, 
and bound to every port ; and thus it would seem 
as if, from supineness in the pursuit, she were for 
ever committing an agricultural act of felo-de^se. 
We very much fear that as long as "party is the 
madness" — not of many but of all — which turns 
the head, or at all events, directs the course of an 
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American^ the calmer pursuits of cultivating his 
country, will have to give way to the wilder one of 
convulsing it. We would on no account be under- 
stood as denying the utmost praise to the American 
farmer — our only regret was to find there were not 
more of them. 

Politics are not always as profitable as ploughs, 
and very often lead to a degree of penury the other 
would not have been subject to — an instance of 
which is worth recital. 

When Alibaud was under orders of execution, for 
attempting to assassinate Louis Philippe, he told 
his advocate (Charles Ledru, if we recollect rightly), 
that only one thing preyed upon his mind, which 
was, that he owed a poor man seventy-nine francs, 
and being unable to meet the bill he had given him 
for that sum, he knew it would seriously distress 
him. Ledru promised to take up the bill, and 
Ahbaud contentedly laid down his head under the 
edge of the guillotine. Ledru presented the docu- 
ment, simply for the sake of the hand-writing, to 
Lewis Goldsmith, father of Lady Lyndhurst, (as an 
addition to her Ladyship^s autographs), from whom 
we had the anecdote. *' Mad world, my masters V 
A French political enthusiast thinks nothing of 

I 3 
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murdering his King, or, failing in the attempt, of 
losing his head ; but he has not seventy-nine francs 
{£3 Ss» 4ef.) on earth, and the thought that the 
loss of such a sum will ruin his friend, is the only 
one which is on his mind, in the last hours of his 
worldly career. 

In closing these few remarks upon ^^ American 
notions,^' which we might prolong to as many chap- 
ters as the present one contains pages, it must be 
obvious to the most cursory of readers how very 
much some people^s notions differ from those of 
others, and there is no greater difference in many 
respects than between the English and American, 
in absolute nothings, as well as in matters of moment. 
As all our predilections are in favour of what is 
best, we fearlessly hold the scales, and incline to 
that which outweighs the other, leaving it to the dis- 
crimination of the public to see justice done to both 
parties. American "notions^' extend to extremes 
in all things ; ours generally adopt a middle course. 
They attach that grave importance to matters of 
little moment, which we only bestow upon things of 
serious consequence. If it be true, as Otway sings, 
that woman, with all her loveliness, 

'< For an apple damned mankind ;" 
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• — if, as we believe it to be true, that woman, in the 
person of the Lady Helen, " lay at length old Troy 
in ashes,^^ — if it be true, as Shakspeare assures us, 
that ^' trifles light as air, are to the jealous confir- 
mation strong as proofs of Holy Writ,'^ why per- 
haps it follows that the smallest matter which can 
be thought of, the very slightest occurrence that 
can take place, is entitled to deliberate examination. 
We gave you a hint some time ago what a profitable 
trade, in most parts of the States, the confectioner^s 
was, that in some towns there were half-a-dozen 
stores in every street, and that one of the luxuries, 
or perhaps we ought to say pastimes, of American 
life, was the demolition of sugar-plums, and the 
sucking of sweetmeats. On given days, when 
families, residing at too great a distance from a 
principal city for masters to attend upon them, 
bring into town the junior branches of their house- 
hold to take the lessons they would otherwise lose, 
it is no uncommon thing for them to assemble at 
some particular pastrycook^s for the purpose of 
giving the proprietor a " clearing out/^ We had the 
honour of joining one of these pleasant coteries last 
winter, and the light repast, all parties assembled 
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were anxious to partake of^ was incessantly inter- 
rupted by the discussion of a question^ affecting 
their enjoyment of the very moment^ that had 
arisen from a passage in a popular English publi- 
cation^* the latest number of which had arrived by 
that moming^s packet. The distinguished editor 
has lucklessly written some things about America 
which her people do not happen to relish^ and 
should he again visit them, it is not unlikely tbey 
will tell him so ; but if he had written the following 
paragraph on their confectionary which appeared in 
his publication upon ours^ why they might have 
taken shipping at once for England, and cut his 
throat off-hand. This is the article, of the truth of 
which there would seem to be little doubt : 

'' British confectionary contains' plaster of Paris, 
chalk, starch, sulphate of barytes, bronze, copper- 
leaf, leaf-tin, arsenite of copper, carbonate of cop- 
per, verdigris, chromate of lead, orpiment, oxy- 
chloride of lead, red lead, and vermillion. The 
minerals here named are all poisonous. Our bright 
yellow comfits contain a dangerous and insidious 
poison — chromate of lead, which is used also 

* Household Words, edited by Charles Dickens. 
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largely for giving the slight yellow tint to ginger 
lozenges. Let the British consumer, who has often 
dnring the winter season a ginger lozenge in her 
mouthy not be surprized at a slight failing in her 
health. The emerald-green sugar-plums and orna- 
ments in sugar have been coloured with a still more 
dangerous poison — arsenite of copper. These 
mineral pills offered to the young population of 
Great Britain, do their work. Dr. Letheby states 
that, to his knowledge, there have been seventy 
cases of fatal poisoning during three years traced to 
the use of confectionary made and coloured in this 
country.^' 

In a party met for the express purpose of making 
an onslaught onpath, preserves, and every classifica- 
tion of pastry which can add " sweets to the sweet,^* 
it may be readily imagined that the explosion of a 
bomb would not, for the time being, have created a 
greater consternation than the circulation of this 
announcement produced. The first impression was 
that a beautiful girl, busily employed at one of the 
side tables, might be, at that very moment, devour- 
ing the joint of some plaster figure, and that ano- 
ther delicate creature near her might be imbibing 
the juice of a stewed copper tea-kettle. A third 
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might be revelling in a spoonful of nice-looking 
soup^ composed of a lump of lead^ refined by a 
pound or two of starch ; and another might be dis- 
posing of a tartlet composed principally of red lead 
and verdigris. Bather indigestible matter all this^ 
under whatever preparation it may be concealed ! 

Luckily, however, one of a party, we were close 
to, hit upon an important word in this recited pas- 
sage, which, in their anxiety for personal safety, the 
others seemed to have overlooked. British ! British 
confectionary! Ay, that^s another part of speech 
altogether ! 

" How should a Britisher know anything about 
making sweetmeats, I should Uke to know V asked 
one. 

^^ Or anything else in comparison with an Ameri- 
can V suggested another, 

" Why, we have the finest sugar, the finest flour, 
the sweetest milk, the rarest fruits anywhere to be 
met with ; and if those ingredients, at the command 
of the best hand of a cook anywhere to be picked 
up,^' adds a young dangler, in attendance, " won't 
do the trick, I should just like to know what will V* 

Of course they will — and of course they have the 
best of everything, or what amounts to the same 
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things they have a notion they have; and why 
ahoidd that notion be disturbed when you have 
always the privilege of adopting your own. The 
principal point to be deduced from this argument 
is, that an author^ whose excursive eye glances over 
all things which come within its range^ is not to 
be mercilessly cried down because he happens to 
give an unfavourable report of this or that^ in some 
particular country his eye may take a peep at. He 
happened to find some things in America he disap- 
proved of^ and he stated his disapprobation. He 
happened to taste some pastry in Great Britain that 
made him sick^ and he gave the reason why — and 
a very good reason it is — voild tout ! 

There are a thousand little things we could tell 
you, on which our worthy ofispring entertain very odd 
^^ notions/^ if we had not the fear of prolixity and 
dulness staring us out of countenance. One more 
is by no means a bad one. Whether from the fact 
of so many of the American houses being built of 
wood, whether, from a more than ordinary degree 
of carelessness, or whether they take a particular 
pleasure in such light occurrences, certain it is that 
in their large cities, a day seldom passes without a 
fire being announced by sound of bell ; and accord- 
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ing to the number of strokes the bell gives^ people 
at any distance where they can be heard^ know in 
what ward the fire is raging. It is generally erected 
in some conspicuous part of the town, from which 
a man conversant with its several localities can at 
once pitch upon the right one ; and by this ready 
mode of ascertaining danger, its consequences are 
frequently averted. The ceaseless noise this bell 
creates is extremely grating to the ear, keeps the 
inhabitants in a perpetual state of hot water^ and 
the firemen in continual demand for cold water; 
but the notion is an excellent one, which we should 
be glad to see introduced here, at least, in neigh- 
bourhoods where it might be done, without leading 
to " confusion worse confounded/' 

Another ^^ notion'' must not be passed over, 
inasmuch as it is a funny one, although there is a 
certain degree of common sense in the entertain- 
ment of it. Some of the principal cities and towns 
in America are of considerable extent from end to 
end, and there is no chance of a man who has to 
traverse them day by day getting through his busi- 
ness, unless he has some kind of conveyance. Many, 
therefore, who can afibrd it, have a waggon, as 
they call it, resembling one of our gigs, with a 
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head to it^ always in waiting at their office-door^ 
to take them to any distance they may require. 
It would be foreign to their notions of economy to 
have a lazy brute holding the reins inside the 
carriage^ or sleeping there and letting them fall 
out of his hands, and therefore each vehicle is 
provided with a long and a strong piece of leather, 
fastened to the horse's bridle at one end, and to 
the other is fixed a heavy piece of iron or lead, to 
prevent the animal running ofi" with the machine to 
which he is harnessed. 

It has a curious appearance to see a dozen of 
these in a street, which, by virtue of the weight 
they are kept back by, remain there perhaps an 
hour or two at a time ; and the only one drawback 
to the arrangement, which common sense seems to 
have lost sight of in this instance, is, that though 
the horse and chaise may not rim off by themselves, 
some wanderer about town may run off with both of 
them. Although our American friends think their 
own people by far too honest to do anything of the 
sort, yet it has happened ; for in December last, a 
fellow, who if he did not want a job, at all events 
wanted a ride, coolly unbuckled the leather which 
connected together the horse^s mouth and the pave- 
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ment on which the heavy substance attached to it 
was resting^ put it under the seat on which he 
took a seat^ and trotted off as unconcerned as if 
the property had been his own ; and whether the 
horse had been converted into dogs' meat^ and the 
waggon into fire-wood^ was not ascertained at the 
period of our departure. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THB YELLOW FEVER AND ITS VICTIMS — AN IMPORTANT 'iSM — 
CLEARING OUT OF A WHOLE COUNTRY — AMERICAN GOLD 
GOING TO BUY UP ALL ENGLAND— THE ISLE OF WIGHT 
CARRIED AWAY UPON WHEELS, AND A RAPE COMMITTED 
ON THB GREAT EXHIBITION — TURNING THE TABLES — ** HOME, 
SWEET home/' sung VERY FAR AWAY FROM IT — ^WHBRE A 
MAN GOES TO WHEN HE GOES OUT — TWO SIDES TO A QUESTION 

SHAKSPBARB's OPINION TO BE PREFERRED TO ANY OTHER 

person's ^AN emigrant's DUTIES — ^WHAT HE HAS " TO EAT, 

DRINK, AND AVOId" — SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF EMI- 
GRATION AUTOGRAPHS AND THEIR COLLECTORS — CAPTAIN 

SUTTER AND MR. HARGREAVES — THB REWARD OF MERIT 
NOT ALWAYS MERIT REWARDED— WHAT TO DO WITH ONE'S 
MONBY — MADEIRA WRETCHEDNESS AND MADEIRA WINE — 
EXTRAORDINARY VALUE OF A GLASS OF IT — CALLING THINGS 
BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES, WITHOUT FEAR OF SCYLLA OR 
CHARYBDIS — GOLD YOUR ONLY MULTIPLIER — EXHIBITION 
OF CASTLB GARDENS AND HYDB PARK COMPARED— JULLIEN's 
BATON, AND JONATHAN'S BAND— A PLAYER ON THB HORN 
APT TO BLOW HIS OWN HEAD OFF. 

The yellow fever I These are ominous words to 
begin a chapter with that has any relation to 
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America^ at a moment when there is some chance 
of her southern and western shores being ravaged 
with this frightful epidemic ; but we mean to apply 
them to a very different kind of disease^ which has 
nothing to do with the other^ beyond its colour. 
We have elsewhere introduced some important 
CaUfomian statistics, but we have reserved a 
brief space for more general* remark, both with 
reference to England and America, than we have 
there indulged in. 

A comparatively short time has elapsed since 
the climax of American superiority over everjrthing 
English was reached, by the discovery of gold on 
Sutter^s farm in California, which, amongst other 
events, led to the annexation of that land to the 
existing thirty of the United States. The whole 
world, including of course our httle snack of it, 
was to be demolished at once, as far as regarded 
their being independencies, and to be brought within 
the compass of American legislation. The matter 

* This is sometimes a very convenient term to use. In speak- 
ing of a professor, of very doubtful tenets, we observed to a 
gentleman we were conversing with, that the gentleman's doctrine 
seemed to us a mixture of mormonism and spiritualism, when our 
friend replied, ** Oh, no ; he goes in for general-ism." 
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at first was looked upon as chioierical^ for John 
BnU is not in the habit of giving credence to 
everything that comes across the Atlantic; but 
Jonathan knew very well what he was about^ and 
to settle the question^ he speedily dispatched a 
sensible lump of his new-found treasure to undergo 
the process of British alchymy, the result of which 
was^ its being finally deposited in the vaults of the 
Bank of England as genuine ore. 

The fact of this El Dorado being suddenly 
pounced upon, and its extension over a vast tract 
of territory being undoubted, operated upon the 
mind as a flash of lightning now and then does 
upon the eye, which blinds and mystifies for the 
moment, then clears up, and enables the orb to 
see plainer than ever. The word "diggings" was 
the first dissyllable uttered in the morning, and 
the last pronounced at night. The youth of respect- 
able parentage, who had been plodding his way for 
some considerable time in hopes of reaching his 
father's eminence in commerce, was suddenly missed 
at the family breakfast-table, and not making his 
appearance at any subsequent meal, the appre- 
hensions which would naturally arise from such 
an occurrence were appeased by an intimation 
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that^ ensconced amongst piles of spades^ pickaxes^ 
crowbars^ and other necessary implements, the 
young gentleman had been seen on the deck of 
a vessel sailing out of the harbour, bound to 
California. 

The banker, who had entrusted thousands upon 
thousands of dollars to a confidential clerk, found, 
on reaching his office some particularly fine morn- 
ing, that his notes were where they werey but his 
cashier was '* nowhere/' He had gone off to that- 
fertile spot which, unlike the one he left, does not 
"promise to pay^' a trumpery dollar on demand, bat 
actually does pay in the shape of a substantial 
nugget, at a digging ! Works, both public and 
private, were suspended, because the operatives 
who had been employed upon them soon got sick of 
breaking up granite, the moment a prospect pre- 
sented itself of taking up gold. Ships were com- 
missioned as rapidly as crews could be found for 
them ; and the very rogues who had worked them 
to their outward destiny, ran away from them the 
instant they came to anchor, because they happened 
to hanker^ themselves, after something much more 
to their fancies. The whole country became revo- 
lutionised, for the whole country was on the move. 
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not a soal caring about the possibility of a gradual 
approach to his settlement in life^ while there 
seemed to be a probability of obtaining that '' con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for^' in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Family after family, of struggling men, youthful 
wives, and helpless children, sold off every article of 
property they possessed, and embarked with the 
pittance its sale produced to this blessed land of 
expectation. The millions (of dollars, remember !) 
which began (and which continue to a certain 
extent) to be announced as arriving &om California 
in America, literally bewildered the people there, 
and myriads elsewhere, who rarely, if ever, recol- 
lect that it requires ,five millions of dollars to 
realize one million of pounds sterling; and thus 
mens^ attention became rivetted upon that country, 
which supposes itself long since to have rivalled 
our own, and by this piece of luck to have infi- 
nitely surpassed it. 

Nothing seemed impossible for Jonathan to 
obtain by the length of his purse. He could 
transplant the Isle of Wight, which struck his 
fancy as a very pleasant, fertile, healthy sort of 
place; he could transport the house of Shaks- 
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peare^s accredited birtb under a glass case; he 
could put the Oreat Exhibition itself^ as soon as it 
was finished^ upon wheels^ and take the whole lot 
in over in Collinses fleet of steamers ; in shorty to 
use his own emphatic language^ he could buy up all 
creation. 

England had nothing to do all this while^ but to 
look OD in positive bewilderment, to see if any of 
her relics of the olden, and beauties of the present 
time, were likely to be bid for, and either to make 
up her mind to guard them, or as to the price she 
would sell them at. Her most patriotic citizens, 
her most home-stricken people, her greatest, her 
wealthiest, and her wisest began to think her glory 
was departing from her ; th^t a new light, reflected 
from herself, had sprung up in the western hemis- 
phere, and seemed likely to spread its rays over the 
whole globe ; and annihilation was the burthen of 
every one^s apprehension — when intelhgence was 
received of a meeting held at Bathurst, whereat it 
was announced that a gold-mine had been sprung 
in Australia, which only wanted well working to be 
the means of putting a complete extinguisher upon 
California. Jonathan's crop fell as if he had been 
shot through the head, as his dream of grasping 
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this things that thing, and everything upon God's 
earth" faded away, and became fine by degrees, 
and beautifully less. The said dream melted away 
much faster than he had ever melted all his 
cherished ingots, and the flutter of the eagle's wing 
became visibly fainter. 

From this survey of America's golden disclosure, 
let us turn a moment to our own, and see what 
grounds we have for congratulation. Month after 
month has witnessed the announcement of ship 
after ship sailing for any port which presents a 
chance of access to the mountains and streams 
wherewith Australia is studded, until our own land 
at home has been turned as completely inside out 
as our land in that distant colony, and our very 
character would seem to have undergone a similar 
metamorphosis. It had been thus far a question of 
much gravity, a point requiring serious considera- 
tion, when an Englishman had entertained the idea 
of leaving his own country, for any other of the 
habitable world. We are, generally speaking, a 
home-sick set of folks; we are fond of the fire- 
side our fathers circled around, and of the home- 
steads they erected; we have a devotion to the 
old land that grew with our growth, and has 
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strengthened with our strength; and the most 
acceptable distich or two that ever breathed from 
the lips of Americans muse upon England's ear^ was 
Howard Payne's charming ballad of " Home^ sweet 
home/' But, reader, God bless your innocent soul, 
if you think the plaintive melody to which Sir 
Henry Bishop wedded those words is any longer 
played in our streets I Oh, no ! your only chance of 
hearing it in perfection, is, when trilled in the streets 
of Melbourne, whistled by a digger at the mines, as 
he rests for a moment on his axe, after an unsuccess- 
ful search, or hummed by some scoimdrel behind a 
bush, just before he fires at the unsuspecting 
passenger. 

You have little chance now-a-days, of finding a 
friend chez lui ; for if you knock at his door, and 
ask if he is at home, the maid-servant says, ^' No, 
Sir, he's not ;" and if you prosecute your inquiry 
by asking if she knows where he is gone, the 
unruffled answer is, "He^s gone to the diggings. 
Sir." If you go into the mammoth magazines of 
Regent Street, Ludgate Hill, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
Cheapside, &c., you will find the counters thinned 
in attendants, at the very time they are thickened 
in customers — drafts of shopmen having taken 
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their departure weekly, to cut down forests by 
wholesale, instead of cutting up ribbons by retail, 
and to measure out parcels of ground instead of 
measuring and making up parcels of gingham. 
Every one is oflF in search of the universal divinity, 
leaving home duty to be done by those who are 
fools enough to remain behind. 

Ships cannot now be loaded or unloaded as expe- 
ditiously as they should be, because half the people 
who used to assist in that operation have started off, 
to enter upon another of far greater promise; 
wharves may be covered with merchandize, but who 
are to stow it all away ? — and docks may groan 
with the produce of the world beneath their sheds 
and within their warehouses, but who are to cart it 
all off to its several destinations ? It is bad enough 
to witness the ties of early years day after day 
broken asunder — ^to behold families and individuals 
with aching hearts where they once had smiling 
faces^ — ^to see the very charm of society dissolving 
away ; but if things continue to go on at the rate 
they have begun, it will end in our having to black 
our own boots. 

The wisest thing both countries could do, would 
be to forego all nonsensical notions of pre-eminence, 
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and, while giving due encouragement to those ad- 
venturers who seek the half-dng womb of California 
and the wwdug one of Australia, to point out what 
has been, and may be, the fate attending their 
adventures. We may take Shakspeare's fine 
aphorism, 

" Welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes out sighing," 

in more senses than one ; it may not apply solely 
to the welcome, or the farewell, a calculating and a 
cold world may give one ; it may admit of a refer- 
ence to the sunny look speculation puts on at the 
beginning of her enterprize, and to '^ the dejected 
haviour of the visage ^' she assumes, when the issue 
be known and the tale be told. It is not the simple 
truth that " ships are but boards, and sailors are but 
men^* that the speculator has to contend against ; he 
has that want to meet which gold cannot buy, that 
privation to undergo which no money can compensate 
for, that misery to put up with, which certairily, if 
it does nothing worse, makes him acquainted with 
more strange bed-fellows than he ever could have 
expected to lie by the side of. He may accumulate 
wealth and be robbed of it, he may struggle without 
success, or he may be most fortunate, yet be cut oflF 
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in his hour of prosperity, with none but the stran- 
ger to close his eyes, or to see to the disposal of his 
gains ; in fact, he may form one of thousands who 
have departed for a given reason, but, for many we 
could give, have returned* no more ! One grand 
point the emigrants of both countries ought to 
guard against, is the character of the ship they sail 
in, and the captain they sail under — of the exact 
duties, if any, they have to do — and what good 
things, if any, they have to eat, or they may per- 
haps find themselves 

** With but one plank between them and destruction," 

and that in a very leaky condition — they may pitch 
upon a commander who will be drunk half the 
voyage, and they may perhaps — we only say, per- 
haps — have to pump the other half; and, if lured 
by the sight of roast beef, plum-pudding, and other 
substantial fare at starting, they anticipate a display 
of equally good provision until their destination be 
reached, they may have to put up with biscuit that 
no process can macadamize, with junk no nose can 
endure the smell of, and no stomach the taste of, 
and a gill of doubtful water without any compound 
in it. 
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These are the things which^ beyond the possi- 
bility of denial, the speculators of each land have 
been, and will be, subject to ; but we fear it is use- 
less talking. They have one and all caught the 
yellow fever, and they must go through the various 
phases of the disorder ; for nothing, we apprehend^ 
but experience will convince a reader of these slight 
remarks, that they are written in the spirit of truth. 
He may, however, be assured of one thing, that we 
have had nothing but truth for our guide in any 
observation our pages may contain, and we gene- 
rally find that only those dislike to hear it, who are 
afraid to face it ; and amongst other truths, we have 
not chronicled a stronger one than is embodied in 
these " golden opinions." There is many a lesson, by 
learning which a fellow may do himself great good, 
without doing another the slightest harm, and we 
hold the lesson here laid out for his perusal, which 
we offer him without fee or reward, to be entitled 
to his most serious consideration ; but if he should 
be desirous of going to the fountain-head, and take 
William Shakspeare^s opinion, we give it in these 
few words : 



" All that glitters is not gold." 
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Enterprise, notwithstanding any great success it 
may be crowned by, is not always rewarded with 
equal justice. Those who have been in America, 
will remember how eagerly the collectors of auto- 
graphs endeavour to obtain those of any one who 
has made a stir in the world. They believe, and 
we candidly confess we incline to that belief, that 
the character of a man may be traced in his hand- 
writing, and that when they decypher his signature, 
they can discover his nature. It is, moreover, 
pleasant to hold a written communion with the 
quick or the dead, when you have no other means 
of having any. Captain Sutter, upon whose estate, 
as we have already said, the first '' placer" of gold 
was found, has, we believe, been very well rewarded 
for his luck — ^having participated very largely, as we 
hear, and as we most certainly hope, in the gains 
which have accrued therefrom; and he is in the 
enviable enjoyment of a further reward arising from 
his fellow-citizens, in every part of the Union, 
endeavouring to obtain a syllable in his hand- 
writing. We were presented at Boston with the 
autograph of Captain Sutter, cut from a letter he 
addressed to the party who obligingly gave it us, 
from a veritable letter of business under his own 
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signature, as we express it, or over his own sig- 
nature, as an American expresses it ; and the donor 
was firmly of opinion he could not pay us a more 
acceptable compliment — and we both appreciate 
the compliment and prize the gift. 

Now, Mr. Hargreaves, who lays claim to the 
discovery of the golden regions of Australia, does 
not seem to be held in any such estimation by his 
own Government, or his own country; for while 
we have no means of ascertaining what little trading 
he may have done on his own account, his reward 
would not be anything to boast of, if it depended 
entirely on others. It appears that Mr. Hargreaves 
has been allotted the sum of £5000 for his laying 
open to his brother mortals' gaze the saffron- 
coloured bosom of Australia, the result of which 
has led, or will lead, to half as many millions of it 
being poured into Great Britain. Mr. Hargreaves 
does not think this sum by any means an adequate 
remuneration, and we are quite of the gentleman^s 
opinion. We have understood that he went from 
California to Australia at a very great expense, 
that no eye but such an experienced one as his 
own could have alighted upon the lucky spot, and 
no mind but such a practical one as his could have 
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directed the operations necessary to work it ; and 
such a reward for such an invaluable acquisition^ 
is as contemptible as anything can well be con- 
sidered. His services are thus decreed to be worth 
£5000, and his autograph worth nothing at all — 
few of those who have followed him, and of the 
many who have profited by him, caring a fig 
whether he can write at all. Our Government (and 
it matters very little of what party it is composed) 
has generally been celebrated for profuse promise 
and scanty performance — to hold out every possible 
temptation for the accompUshment of an important 
undertaking, but to dole out remuneration in a 
somewhat niggardly manner. We can, therefore, 
only hope that Mr. Ilargreaves has not been quite 
such a blockhead as to allow his compensation for 
vigorous conception and active execution, to be 
entirely dependent upon the will and pleasure of 
any of the powers that be, that may be, or have 
been. A man on the spot, and that man one of 
enterprise and information, may secure to himself 
what will render the pittance of J8500O of very little 
importance ; and as he knows where to put his paw 
upon some stray nuggets, and where to send them 
to, when they are once in his possession, our hope 
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in his behalf stand a tolerably good chance of being 
realized. All this is more than a dream of money- 
bags — ^it is REALITY itself staring one in the face, on 
every arrival from these yellow shores, which 
unsettles England as it has unsettled America. 
And what is to be done with this " reality/' under 
the weight of which we are literally sweating ? 
Why, we must pitch upon some territory we 
have been entertaining grave thoughts of seizing, 
and, acting upon Yankee fashion, buy it, in order 
to rid ourselves of such an embarras des ri- 
chesses /* 



* It is sometimes as difficult a thing to know what to do with 
your money, as it is to get it ; we have never been placed in that 
difficulty ourselves, but we will mention an anecdote of one who 
was. An American vessel was recently vnrecked on the coast of 
the Pacific, and amongst the passengers was a professed gambler, 
who, seeing the danger, strapped a huge belt of doubloons round his 
waist, with the view of swimming on shore. But he was not 
" deep" enough then — he is now ! for the gold outweighed him, 
and he sank to rise no more, as will be seen from this, the 
latest account of him — 

He is now settled down 

With his plunder and pelf, 
Where he '11 find that it all 

Is as deep as himself! 
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If it be true that the first thing a man has to do 
in this world is to make as much money as he 
possibly can (and we have certainly pointed out the 
way by which a vast quantity has been made), there 
can be no doubt that the next thing he should do, 
is to dispense it properly; and we are bound to 
say, that in many cases America's sons set a noble 
example to the world at large. During the early 
part of our recent visit to the States, advices were re- 
ceived of the probable annihilation of the Island of 
Madeira, owing to the total failure of her vineyards. 
Few people require telling that the very existence of 
this small speck in the ocean, depends upon two 
things alone — ^the cultivation of its vines, and the 
salubrity of its climate, which attracts such num- 
bers of invalids from all quarters of the globe ; and 
if the one should fail, it must, or it is supposed to, 
arise from some impurity of the atmosphere, which 
naturally aflFects the other, and her ruin thereby 
becomes complete. You might just as well expect 
a person in his senses to take up his residence in a 
neighbourhood where cholera or any other fearful 
epidemic was raging, as to find a consumptive 
sufferer sailing to Madeira, when the place is eaten 
up with blight, and contagion is spreading in tvcry 
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direction. It is infinitely better to remain at home 
in the hope of living, than to go abroad in the 
certainty of dying ; and while it may be that, at the 
very height of blasting and desolation, Madeira is 
as healthy as ever, you cannot make people believe 
so, and the consequences we have reason to ap- 
prehend have been most disastrous. In an emergency 
so dreadful as this, Boston did a noble action well 
worthy of imitation by New York, or New York did 
it for Boston to copy, as it may be — (we should be 
sorry, by any want of respect or preference, to set 
these two rival cities to loggerheads) — which was 
to equip a vessel, and freight her, to the extent of 
her capacity, with every commodity necessary for 
the salvation of human life. 

Clothing and bedding for the naked, food for the 
hungry, medicine for the sick, and money for the 
needy, were contributed on all sides ; and no ship 
ever sailed the seas with a more laudable object. 
Actions such as these elevate the moral character 
of a country, and give it an enviable station in 
the estimate of the wide world; they depict the 
proper use of money in its true colours, and estab- 
lish the desirability of riches. There has, however, 
rarely been done a good deed, without some 
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detractive motive being ascribed to it, on the prin- 
ciple, perchance, that they who cannot lay claim to 
the possession of any excellence of nature them- 
selves, are apt to deny its existence in others. The 
wags, therefore, will tell you that this sublime act 
was based altogether upon selfishness, and that 
America would never have dreamed of doing a deed 
of such seeming magnificence, if it had not been 
to serve herself. " As how V the ready will 
naturally inquire. Madeira wine is the grand 
beverage of the United States, whenever it can be 
got — in perfection if possible, but in any condition 
rather than not at all. An American thinks of his 
finest Madeira, what an Englishman and a French- 
man think of their port and claret, or what a 
dweller by the Rhine thinks of his hock ; and he 
will pay a far greater price for it, than all these 
together will disburse for the beverage they prefer. 
We had more than one opportimity of tasting, at the 
table of an American millionaire, white Madeira 
wine, for which the enormous price of sixteen dollars 
(£3 6s. 8d. in English currency) per bottle had 
been given — something very much Uke 5^. 6d. per 
glass ; and the princely donor remarked that if he 
knew where it was possible to procure more, he 
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would willingly give the same sum for any quan 
tity of it. 

While it is impossible to conceive any liquid of a 
finer flavour, it is equally so to get rid of the idea -^ 
that you are swallowing molten gold. Men who ^^ 
have the wealth, and who are in love with the wine, «-*' 
would despatch a steamer at their individual cost, «-*^ 
with material enough to keep the whole island in 
luxury for a year, for the bare prospect of being 
enabled to poke out some hole or comer there, 
where any portion of such Madeira as this could be 
impounded. The philanthropic citizens of America 
stand, therefore, charged by some of their own kith, 
with having done a charitable action, the charity of 
which, like too many others, began at home. We 
are never inclined to this way of thinking — we 
prefer looking at the bright side of a question, 
without inquiring into the cause of its brightness ; 
to feel satisfied with what is good, without seeking 
to ascertain the cause of its goodness; and if we 
become happy by the generosity of our fellow-man, 
not to trouble ourselves much about the motive 
which led to his generosity. We thought at the 
time we made these remarks, and we think so now 
at the moment of making them public, that the 
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timely aid rendered to Madeira in her hour of 
suffering, by America in her hour of prosperity, is 
an act worthy of being chronicled in the fairest 
annals of men and empires. There are two ways 
of doing a thing, and proceeding upon that of 
bis dat qui cito dat, the offering of the modern 
Samaritan was doubly acceptable. In putting upon 
record, from time to time and from place to 
place, the various traits of American character that 
have presented themselves to our observation, 
we necessarily labour under the impression of 
having to contend with a double difficulty — the one, 
of giving dissatisfaction by faint praise, and the 
other, of incurring displeasure by dealing out 
nensuie. 

The prejudice (if there be any left) in the mind 
of a British blockhead would probably object to the 
bestowal of any praise at all on America, her people, 
and her institutions ; while the vanity of an Ame- 
rican is not always to be satisfied, unless everything 
the stranger beholds in his country is laid out in 
couleur de rose. The one is just as absurd as the 
other ; and say what you will, there is but a steady 
path to pursue after all — let truth be your motto, 
and justice be your guide. Amongst the many 
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excellencies in the system, in the character, in the 
pursuits, and consequent progress of the American, 
on which we have thus far had the pleasure of 
commenting, we cannot trace one which reflects 
higher honour on him than this spontaneous aid to 
the sufferers of " his own loved island of sorrow." 
It is not because John Bull is ever foremost in 
matters of a similar nature (for at various periods 
of his long and eventful existence he may be said 
to have clothed, and to have fed, one half of the 
world^s suffering humanity), that we are to deny 
the possession by another of the magnanimity we 
practise ourselves. It is the very knowledge of 
that, our inherent disposition, which induces us to 
give credit for a similar feeling wherever we find it 
predominant. It is, after all, of very little conse- 
quence whom we please or whom we displease ; and 
although we should certainly prefer being on the 
safe side of any question, we have an odd fashion 
of speaking plainly — of speaking what we think 
and what we feel — and of trying to keep the balance 
so nicely poised, that we may be able to say, what 
others have said before us, 

" Still may we safe between the dangers steer 
Of Scylla-flattery and Charybdis-fear!" 
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Amongst other wondrous circumstances which 
the rage of " the yellow fever " has brought to lights 
is the altered position in which the population of 
America now stands. The reader will find more than 
one reference, to this subject, before he and we finally 
cut our acquaintance; but there is not one so 
curious as the following case of statistics, to which 
we venture to direct his particular attention. At 
a former period of their relative conditions, both 
Boston and Philadelphia could boast of a much 
larger number of inhabitants than New York, as a 
glance at this table will show at once. We merely 
subjoin the consecutive census of Baltimore, as 
making the fourth of the largest cities in the 
Union : 

Yean. New York. Fhiladelphia. Boston. Baltimore. 

— 4,500 — 
_ 7,000 — 

— 6,700 — 

— 13,000 — 
7,635 15,731 — 

— 15.520 — 

— 2,719 — 



1680 about 


3,000 


1690 „ 


3,800 


1696 


4,302 


1700 about 


4,800 


1730 


8,628 


1750 about 


9,800 


1756 


10,381 


1760 about 


13,000 


1773 


21,876 


1776 


— 
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Years. 


New York 


:. Philadelphia. 


Boston. 


Baltimore. 


1777 


— 


23,734 


— 


— 


1780 


— 


— 


10,000 


— 


1785 


23,614 


— 


— 




1790 


33,131 


42,520 


18,038 


13,503 


1800 


60,489 


81,005 


24,297 


26,514 


1810 


96,373 


111,210 


35,250 


46,455 


1820 


123,706 


137,097 


43,298 


62,738 


1830 


202,589 


188,961 


61,392 


80,620 


1840 


312,710 


358,037 


93,383 


102,513 


1850 


515,545 


408,815 


138,788 


189,048 



The comparison of New York with all the other 
towns and cities of the United States containing 
above ten thousand inhabitants, in the years 1820, 
1830, 1840, and 1850, is presented in the following 
statement : 

1820. 1830, 1840. 1850. 

Towns above 

10,000 . . 348,376 592,754 1,017,227 2,316,611 

Ditto, excluding 
Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and 
Baltimore 123,015 289,310 615,951 1,581,877 

New York . . 123,706 202,589 312,710 515,545 

It is a matter of no ordinary interest to examine 
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the progress which each of these marvellous places 
has made^ and the short time in which it has been 
accomplished; but it amounts to positive amaze- 
ment to look at that of New York. We are, of 
course, well aware that the almost incredible 
difference which there appears to be between the 
returns of 1840 and 1850, has been, to a con- 
siderable extent, brought about by general emigra- 
tion to America ; but recollecting what numbers, as 
soon after their arrival as possible, fly away to the 
distant south, the far-away west, or any other spot 
where the dots in her wildernesses can be substi- 
tuted by men, it is sheer nonsense to suppose that 
the comparatively few who may have settled in New 
York could amount, in that brief space of time, to 
something nearly approaching 203,000 ; it is folly 
to entertain such a thought. New York being 
the grand focus of attraction for the diggers and 
dealers in gold — the general starting-place to the 
mines which harbour this precious metal — and the 
principal recipient of all those glittering loads, the 
mountains and caves, the rivers and the running 
streams of inexhaustible California send forth, many 
other parts of the Union have assisted in peopling 
tBe huge capital, by settling down there, in the 
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hopes of participating in this overgorge of wealth. 
Simple procreation could not have brought to bear 
this state of things ; emigration could but partially 
have contributed to it ; it has been effected by a 
general movement of the people towards a given 
goal. A golden one, remember I And, therefore, 
unless the hills of California become barren, and 
its waters become dry, by the time the year 1860 
arrives, the population of New York is very likely 
to amount to half that of London town, for it is a 
full fourth of it already. We have, many a time and 
oft, read of the various wonders which gold can 
effect, of the good it can do, and of the evil it wUl do, 
in fact of its universal agency ; but it was reserved 
for the nineteenth century to make manifest that 
it can people deserts, and cause sterility itself to 
" be fruitful and multiply .^^ 

While turning over in one's mind the marvellous 
means New York possesses, and the opportunities 
she can command of distributing those means either 
for her benefit, or for her repute, we have never 
been able to account for the miserable display of 
her resources she made at the Great London Exhi- 
bition of 1851. It was all vastly fine to see the 
figure of a huge eagle extending his wings from one 
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side of the building to the other, but vastly ridicu- 
lous to find there was nothing for those wings to 
brood over — no ari'ay of art or science which Ame- 
rica is so capable of furnishing — no specimens of her 
extraordinary productions — in short, no spice of her 
quality, worth any particular mention. This is the 
more remarkable, because, within the walls of Castle 
Garden at the lower end of the city, she holds an 
annual fair, at which some of the most surprising 
of her inventions, and the most striking of her 
manufactures are exhibited. 

We have never seen any ephemeral collection of a 
nation^s produce, excepting the former Parisian exr 
position, that could for an instant be compared to 
this American allotment, in the examination of 
which many an hour might be usefully passed. 
Jonathan must have taken some singular freak in 
his head, that led to this want of his customary 
good sense, at the exact nature of which there is no 
arriving. He might, perhaps, have thought that his 
chattels would not be particularly safe; or, even 
supposing them to be so, that considerable time 
might be lost in his getting them back again. He 
might, to be sure, have run away with the notion 
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that knowing, as he now and then says, *' pretty 
d — d welP^ what he could do, he did not choose to 
let the rest of the world know it ; and that if nobody 
else praised him, he could always praise hiaiself. 
Whatever his motive might have been, there can be 
no question that his annual parade in Castle Grardens, 
when we saw it, was infinitely superior to bis tempo- 
rary, or rather trumpery, one in Hyde Park (rardens. 
The mention of the first of these extensive build- 
ings, capable, we believe, of containing some ten 
thousand souls, leads us to the mention of a re- 
markable gentleman who is about to occupy it. 
We allude to M, Jullien, the chef of masqueraders, 
music promenaders, posture masters, and instru- 
mental miracles. The march of this gifted versatilist 
has hitherto been one of triumph and ovation ; and if 
he has not always had his brows shaded with civic 
crowns, there can be no question of his having 
deserved them. His compositions are on every 
pianoforte, and his countenance is in every shop 
window ; his '^ sweet sounds^' are at the ends of 
every person^s fingers, and his name is on every 
one^s lip ; and if this be not popularity, what, in 
the devil's name, is ? 
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In coming over to this country, he will have to 
encounter a body of people differing — now and 
then essentially, but now and then immaterially — 
from any he has hitherto faced ; and it is a ques- 
tion amongst a vast number of people who know, 
or, at all events, who affect to know, something 
about the matter, whether his usual good fortune 
will attend him. He is a fellow of infinite talent 
and tact, an<^he is in the hands of a London house 
which, amongst other clever points of character, is 
remarkable for never giving a chance away ; and it 
will not take the active partner in the firm, who will 
accompany Jullien, any very long time to study and 
learn the American disposition ; and it is unneces- 
sary to say that, in the event of success, the pres- 
tige of New York will be his passport through the 
States. Moreover, we are led to understand that it 
is not Jullien^s intention to bring with him more of 
his. own band than will serve to give an eclat to his 
undertaking, but to make the necessary addition to 
them by gleanings from Americans native talent. 
He could not do a wiser thing, because he hits a 
point about which Jonathan is as vain as a pea- 
cock. 
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There is scarcely a body corporate, society, club, 
or any other collection of human beings, under 
whatever denomination they may pass, that does 
not own its band ; and it is no uncommon thing to 
have your ear assailed with a dozen different ones, 
plapng away at the same moment, in as many 
different quarters as hearing can extend to. The 
members strut about in gaudy attire, like so many 
turkey-cocks, and they do their duty with so much 
determination, that we have heard it stated the hom- 
player has broken a blood vessel, and the serpent has 
been blown from crooked into straight. It is useless 
to try and persuade an American that any professed 
player on a wind instrument, come from what country 
he may, can be at all compared to his ; and if it be the 
case (which may after all be bounce), why JuUien will 
have saved a large sum of money in passage-money 
alone ; and if it be not so, he will have done a better 
thing — ^he will have consulted the amour propre of the 
people. It can make no matter to Jullien whether those 
members of any band he may engage should blow their 
heads off, as long as by the substitution of American 
for foreign talent, he can manage to fill his coffers. 
We most sincerely hope he will ; and if we enter- 
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tain a doubt upon the subject^ it arises from our 
apprehensioD^ that even the magic of his baton will 
not keep them in their places; for nothing has 
hitherto been invented^ that can make an American 
stand still fqr five minutes together. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE aUANTITY OF LAND, AND THE aUANTITY OF PEOPLE 

WHO LIVE ON IT THE CONSTITUTION OF A MAN PITTED 

AGAINST THE CONSTITUTION OF A HORSE CLIMATE AKD 

ITS EFFECT UPON HEALTH LIMIT OF AMERICAN LIFE -— 

SPITTING, AND WHERE TO SPIT HITTING THE MARK AT 

ANY DISTANCE — A SURE WAY TO HAVE DYSPEPSIA, AND A 
SURE WAY NOT TO GET RID OF IT — ADVICE TO TOUNO 

LADIES, ''MARRIED AND SINGLE^' WOMEN*S RIGHTS, AND 

WHAT TO PAY FOR THEM DELICACIES OF THE SEASON 

COWHIDING AND LOLA MONTEZ A CALIFORNIAN MARRIAGE 

— ART AT A DISCOUNT, AND GOLD AT A PREMIUM " OFFI- 

CIAL*' STATISTICS NOT TO BE DOUBTED — SURPLUS AT A NON- 
PLUS — America's aristocratical notions — importance 

OF A title NAMES MISNAMED— DIFFICULTY OF A LETTER 

REACHING ITS DESTINATION — HOW AN ENGLISHMAN'S IDEA 

OP INDEPENDENCE DIFFERS FROM AN AMERICANOS HO'VF IX) 

ADDRESS A MAN AT HIS OWN HOUSE IN INDIANA MORS 
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MODES OF PRONUNCIATION THAN ONE — HOW TO CHOOSE 
AMERICAN WINES, OR RATHER WINES IN AMERICA DEFI- 
NITION OF A FLIMSY CHARACTER — NOT A SHOP IN ALL 

THE UNITED STATES PAPER CURRENCY AND ITS VIRTUES 

^YOUNG AMERICA AT FULL LENGTH THE HABITS OF ALL 

AMERICA " A PERFECT CHARACTER" CONTRAST OF THE 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

Let it not be supposed, for one moment, because 
the United States of America happen to be some 
1600 miles of eictreme length from north to south, 
and some 2800 miles of breadth from east to west, 
with only about twenty-three millions and odd inha- 
bitants, according to the last census (^^ One half- 
pennyworth of bread to this intolerable quantity 
of sack ") ; because you meet with very few cities 
and towns, comparatively speaking, and when you 
do meet with them, with very few dwellers therein ; 
because mountains rise up before the eye, as far as 
its vision can reach, and seas, miscalled rivers, roll 
about in every direction ; because under the brow 
of the one are plains and prairies boundless in 
expanse, and the rocks washed by the other are 
gigantic in dimension, that, therefore, " from Dan 
to Beersheba all is barrenness.'^ No such thing ! 
for, while God has been bountiful to this mighty 

L 2 
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land^ man has not been unmindful of his Maker's 
bounty. 

Throughout the thirty-one States, the district of 
Columbia and the four or five '^ Territories ^' com- 
prised in this stretch of land, there are ranges of hills 
with their volcanoes, and chains of lakes with their 
tributaries — diggings with their countless nuggets of 
gold, mines with their treasures of copper, lead^ 
iron and mercury, limitless fields of coal and lime- 
stone — ^vast forests where the elm, the birch, the 
pine, the willow, the maple, &c., have been reared 
for centuries, and died away with old age — uplands 
where the oak, beech, sycamore, acacia, walnut, cedar 
and sassafras spread around their umbrageous mantles 
— productive plantations of cotton, sugar, rice, to- 
bacco ; salt and mineral springs, and crops in every 
latitude, of almost every grain and other commo- 
dity cultivated by the industry of persevering mortals. 

At the extreme north, while snow has over- 
whelmed the land with a depth and a severity 
almost unendurable, and when floriculture, horti- 
culture, agriculture, and every other culture are in 
a state of suspension, at the south, flowers are in 
full bloom, fruit trees in profuse bearing, husbandry 
in active operation in all its manifold occupations. 
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and Nature altogether in her highest state of pride 
and beauty, scenes presenting the most marvellous 
fluctuations — and all, be it remembered, under one 

GOVERNMENT. 

If the population of America were in any degree 
in proportion to her extent of territory, her means 
would be more miraculous than would, on the spur of 
the moment, be credited; and what she now does, 
with her circumscribed numbers, is little less won- 
drous. She could then feed and clothe the whole 
world, as easily as she now feeds and clothes herself. 

We end as we began, by saying that we are not 
attempting to write a history of this extraordinary 
country. We only profess to make en passant 
observations upon things worth seeing, and upon 
people worth knowing; and instead of analyzing 
too minutely, to point out objects and subjects for 
analyzation by other people, who have more time to 
devote to the task, and more talent to exercise upon 
it, than we can lay claim to. Instead, therefore, 
of displaying, in further distinct chapters, the 
various peculiarities which naturally present them- 
selves in such an astonishing country, and amongst 
such a surprising set of people, we shall chronicle 
our crude notions upon matters which we have not 
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yet touched on, under respective headings, some- 
thing after the fashion of works on geography in 
the olden time, and cookery-hooks at the present 
time, volumes of worthy family receipts, and other 
useful compendia. To wit : 

Climate. — The remarks we have just made on 
the extent of the United States, necessarily imply a 
singular fluctuation of weather. If we say that the 
coasts in the north are moister, and of the Pacific 
milder than those of the Atlantic — ^if we assert that 
when Maine is frozen up. New Orleans is revelling 
in tropical temperature — why, we shall he beUeved, 
because we are not deaUng in any great amount of 
the marvellous ; but it will astonish those who have 
not witnessed such phenomena, nor suffered from 
their consequences, to know that in New England, 
especially in Massachusetts, and likewise in New 
York, the extremes of climate, in alarming varia- 
tions, are sometimes felt in the brief space of 
twenty-four hours. One instance is as good as a 
thousand, where similar ones are of frequent occur* 
rence. 

We went out one day in the last winter with a 
sleighing party, skimming, with exciting rapidity, 
the earth, or rather the snow, which was some eight 
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or ten inches thick on the surface of it. The ther- 
mometer was standing at nose-biting pointy and 
icicles hanging at the end of it; fingers were be- 
numbed^ tongues dumbed^ and the mouths that 
contained them drawn up into every variety of fan- 
tastic form. There was an utter unconsciousness of 
pedal power^ and your *^ inward man '^ stood some 
chance^ like an over-iced bottle of champagne^ of 
being congealed into one solid mass. It was an 
operation of no ordinary kind^ to undergo the process 
of thawing, which could only be effected by virtue 
of a blazing fire, a bottle of brandy, and the final 
deposit of your body between a pair of impervious 
blankets. We woke up in the morning, thawed, and 
sound again in wind and limb ; but, to our perfect 
astonishment, the snow had followed our example . 
A heavy shower had set in during the night, and 
almost melted it from the surface of the ground ; the 
sun rose in as much splendour and warmth as he is 
able to command at this period of the year, and 
disposed of all that the rain had not dissolved; 
the drains carried off the superfluous flood, and 
nature assumed throughout the fore and afternoon 
an appearance of unusual brilliancy. Why, the 
constitution of a horse could not stand repetitions 
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of this unaccountable metamorphosis^ and this^ with 
other combinations, makes the ordinary career of an 
American of somewhat short duration — an observa- 
tion which leads us into a consideration of 

Health. — Dyspepsia is the besetting malady of 
the entire country, in both sexes. They give them- 
selves no chance, for they do things hourly that 
shorten life daily; and any remonstrance on the 
subject generally leads to the conclusion, that tbey 
consider long life a misfortune. They set down a 
woman old at twenty-seven, and maintain that a 
man ought not to live after forty ! There can be 
no question that the climate materially affects their 
constitutions, but they certainly aid the climate in its 
operation. The ceaseless habit of smoking, and the 
nauseous one of chewing tobacco, are fearful adver- 
saries to contend with, from the excess of saliva to 
which they necessarily contribute. As spitting is 
the most injurious, so is it the most revolting prac- 
tice in which a man' can indulge ; and to such a 
serious extent is it here carried, that neither person 
nor place are safe from its filthy effects.* Though 

* A lady resident in the same hotel with ourselves, assured us 
that she was coming down the grand staircase one evening, ready 
dressed, in a rich white satip costume, for an evening party, when 
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spittoons are distributed in all parts of all houses^ 
in churches, and even in their pulpits, that regard 
to them which ought to be paid is not very fre- 
quently observed. They spit, as a matter of course, 
upon floors, and even costly carpets covering them ; 
in grates, over, or under them ; in all public con- 
veyances, all about the streets, in shops, on the 
decks and in the cabins of all vessels, in theatres 
and other places of amusement, in both Houses of 
Congress, all lobbies leading thereto, and all apart- 
ments connected therewith ; at all tables, during all 
meals, in their counting-houses and stores, in pas- 
sages and bed-rooms, which makes it an impossi- 
bility to cross them, without either putting on 
slippers, or ^' putting your foot in it /^ and as no 
place is sacred from pollution, of course they spit 
in their Courts of Justice, there being no law 
against it. They expectorate with as great a 
nicety as if they were toxopholites, hitting any 
mark their attention may be directed to, if it be not 
at too great distance ; and they indulge this pro- 

a brute going up it, spat upon her robe, and on her remonstrance 
with him on an act of suph grossness, he replied, in the most 
unconcerned manner : •*' Well, I guess you'd better take your 
gown out of the way." 

L 3 
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pensity in whatever society they may happen 
to be. 

As affecting healthy the habit is undoubtedly 
most prejudicial ; and regarding it in a social lights 
there can be nothing more utterly disgusting, nor 
more ungentlemanly. The custom is universal — ^it 
is the crowning offence of the community, and is 
so degrading in the opinion of every one, that 
it becomes matter of astonishment to strangers, 
at all events, how men, otherwise so enlightened, 
cannot overcome this vicious practice. It is not 
so much indulged in amongst the New England 
people as in other parts of the States ; but even 
there, it is suflSciently prevalent to be regretted 
and condemned.* 

As this sin is not to be laid at the doors of the 

* The sure way to remedy the matter would be to avoid the 
application to the mouth of anything tending to promote expecto- 
ration. Independent of the incessant use of tobacco (made up in 
small squares like so many pieces of Indian-rubber, and sliced off in 
shavings with a penknife, as if they were cutting a pencil), the 
greatest portion of the people are generally either indulging in some 
sweetmeat, chewing a bit of wood, sucking a quill, eating an 
apple, masticating a piece of straw, or anything else that may 
tickle the palate for the nonce, from the supposed impossibility of 
their ever being able to keep their tongues quiet. [The 
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fair sex, it is only necessary to observe that they 
shorten their days by the want of exercise, by per- 
petually dwelling in over-heated rooms, and by 
suddenly emerging from them into a different 
atmosphere, when they do leave the house for the 
street. They imbibe the notion of their lordly 
owners, that time being of consequence, and life 
not being worth holding beyond the already cited 
period of forty, they cannot devote much of it to 
the pleasures of the table ; they eat at a rate which 
induces a belief that they are eating for a wager — 
they have generally finished dinner before they 
ought to have finished fish, and thus digestion 
becomes out of the question; added to this, we 
believe few people will deny that breakfast, lun- 
cheon, dinner, tea, and supper — five meals a-day — 
all disposed of in this expeditious manner, are 
drafts upon the stomach's powers, enough to gorge 

an ostrich. 

These remarks apply to American women in 

The three approved modes of expressing this, in three different 
languages, are : 

FRENCH. ENGLISH. AMERICAN. 

Taisez-vous ! Hold your tongue ! Shut up ! 
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general^ not to American ladies; for it would be 
equally unjust as untrue, if we did not admit that 
in many circles where we had the honour of asso- 
ciating^ we had the happiness of meeting some of 
the most refined and deUgbtful creatures on earth, 
to whom such propensities as these we have dilated 
upon are altogether unknown. As a general prin- 
ciple, if they would not marry at so tender an age, 
nor have half-a-dozen children before they ought to 
have one; and if they would follow this maxim, 
which we found in the columns of one of their 
country^s journals, they would not, in the long run, 
go very wrong : 

** Girls who rise early, and walk apace, 
Steal roses from Aurora's face ; 
But when they yawn in bed till ten 
Aurora steals them back again/' 

WoMAN^s Rights. — If, as we are prepared to 
maintain, an American lady, richly and tastefully 
dressed, as so many of them are, in apparel of the 
most costly nature, and fashioned after Europe^s 
latest modes, with her beaming eye, bright cheek, 
chiselled form, and most intelligent mind, be one of 
the loveliest sights to gaze upon, how painful is it 
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to look at the reverse of this picture, and contem- 
plate the degradation into which some of them^ 
acting upon mistaken and dangerous principles, can 
condescend to fall. We have already said a few 
words upon this subject; and in adding a few 
more, our object is to uphold the beauty, the deli- 
cacy, the intellectuality of the pure American 
female character, in opposition to those " strong- 
minded'^ personages, who are a perfect disgrace to 
it. Unless the doctrines inculcated by Miss Lucy 
Stone be dispersed to the winds, and the lady her- 
self be taken from the platform where she delivers 
her daily diatribes, and lodged in the precincts of 
Sing-Sing,* she is likely to do a great deal of 
mischief. In addition to the lectures she has for a 
considerable length of time been delivering in New 
York, the tendency of which is to outrage all the 
established rules of society, and indeed of common 
decency, she has called into existence a society 
called ^' The Whole World's Temperance Conven- 
tion,*' and has recently celebrated it by an enter- 
tainment which has called forth the severest ani- 
madversions of all classes of the community. It 

* The Mount Pleasant State Prison, New York. 
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will, in after-days, supposing these pages to survive 
80 long, be a matter of curiosity to know what 
things of note and peculiarity were going on in 
1853; and with this view, we subjoin the bill of 
fare of the aforesaid Festival : 



TEMPERANCE BANQUET 

AT METROPOLITAN HALL, 
On Saturday Jftemoonf September 3, at 6 o*clock, 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 

THE N. Y. VEGETARIAN SOCIETY. 

COMPLIMENTARY TO THE WHOLE WORLD's TEMPERANCE 

CONVENTION. 



PROGRAMME. 
Song of Grace By the Ampbions. 

Lo, the world is rich in blessings ! 

Thankful all, His praise repeat ; 
" Every herb, and .each tree yielding 

Seed and fruit, shall be our meat." . 
Nature's banquet, pure and peaceful. 

Is a " feast of reason," too ; 
Every healthfid sense dehghting. 

Ever changing, ever new. 

Prayer By Rev. P. H. Shaw, of Williamsburg. 
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BILL OF FARE. 

VEGETABLE SOUPS. 

Tomato Soup, Rice Soup. 

FARINACEA. 

Graham Bread, Mixed Fruit Cakes, 

Fruited Bread, Apple Biscuit, 

Wheat Meal Cakes, Moulded Rice, 

Corn Blanc Mange, Moulded Faxina, 

Moulded Wheaten Grits. - 

VEGETABLES. 

Baked Sweet Potatoes, Stewed Cream Squashes. 

PASTRY. 



Mixed Fruit Pies, 


FRUITS. 


Pumpkin Pies. 


Melons, 


Apples, 


Peaches, 


Pears, 


Grapes, 


Pineapple 



RELISHES. 

Plum Jellies, Baked Apples. 

COOKED FRUITS. 

Cocoanut Custard, Fruited Ice Cream. 

BEVERAGE. 

Pure Cold Water. 

Speeches, sentiments and songs wiU succeed the Festival. 
Festival Tickets — Gentleman's, 1 dollar; Lady's, 50 cents. 

MANAGERS OF THE FESTIVAL. 

H. S. Clubh, Mrs. Asenagh Nicholson, 

James CambeU, Miss Martha C. Wright, 

M. F. Baldwin, Mrs. Emily S. Trail 

Gallery Tickets, One Shilling. 
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Now, stewed squashes, sweet potatoes, wheaten 
grits, baked apples, and cocoanut custards, with 
songs, speeches, and prayers to match, are all very 
well in their way ; and to some people^s notions, 
may be said to comprise " all the delicacies of the 
season ;'' and then again " pure cold water^' is at all 
events a wholesome beverage ; but when gentlemen 
are charged four shillings and twopence, and ladies 
two shillings and a penny, to enable them to par- 
take of this sumptuous banquet ; and when it is 
borne in mind that Metropolitan Hall will hold 
three thousand people, and that it was full, why it 
is pretty clear that Miss Lucy Stone must have 
made a very good thing of it. By her. account, 
women are to have equal rights, and men are to 
have the exclusive right of paying for them. 

But the progress of equality seems to be making 
rapid strides over every acre of American land ; and 
a better evidence of the fact cannot be adduced 
than this paragraph from the " Ohio State Journal'' 
of the 20th of last August : 

" A scene transpired in this city, this forenoon, 
that is all the talk. A married lady of respectable 
character had been insulted by a person who wears 
pants. The knowledge of this insult coming to the 
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ears of the husband and another relative^ it was 
agreed to take summary vengeance on the dehn- 
quent. The lady was armed with a raw hide, and 
the parties went to the place where the guilty one 
was doing business. The husband and the relative 
then seized and held him, and the lady adminis- 
tered a severe cowhiding. The affair was witnessed 
by a large company. It is the latest application of 
woman^s rights, and won^t be very popular with 
that class of delinquents. But the people said 
Amen.^' 

We certainly think the brute was properly served, 
but whether the '^ cowhiding,^' as it is elegantly 
called, should have been inflicted by the husband or 
wife, can only be determined by those who are fully 
conversant with the rights of women. 

Golden Opinions. — If, in the early days of 
America, before colonization had been converted 
into republicanism, men neglected the progress of 
every art, useful or ornamental, and thought only of 
their existing position, and their prospective inde- 
pendence, how much more fixed is now such purpose 
of their action, when, fully aware of their commercial, 
their political, and their mechanical advantages, they 
are not satisfied with those possessions, but study 
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daily and hourly how they can literally go beyond 
their strength.] 

If eighty years ago, when they were struggling 
for their liberties, and were bent on throwing oflF 
the foreign yoke (the sub jugo they had so long 
had to pass), they could not stoop to the culti- 
vation of any refined pursuit, how can they be ex- 
pected to do so at the end of those eighty years, when 
'* circumstance, that unspiritual god,*' has thrown in 
their path temptations even stronger than the re- 
forming of their country, the re-enactment of her 
laws, and the general aggrandisement of her con- 
dition. 

Art, therefore, in all its various developments, 
has not become so much farther advanced in this 
lapse of time as might have been supposed; 
and thus, intent upon her pursuit of wealth, 
America rather patronizes by her purse, than pro- 
tects by her cultivation, the growth of les beaux arts. 
She infinitely prefers finding such material ready 
made at her hands, at any price demanded, than 
waiting for the perfection of any accomphshment the 
gradual march of time can bring about. To use a 
familiar saying, America has ever had, and most 
especially has now, " other fish to fry,'' than to rear 
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anything she can buy already reared ; the burthen 
of her song at present is : 

" What a god's gold. 
That he is worshipped in a haser temple, 
Than where swine feed ? 

'Tis thou that rigg'st the bark, and plough'st the foam ; 
Settlest admired reverence in a slave : 
To thee be worship I" 

Since the discovery of a gold ''placer*^ at the mills 
of Captain J. A. Sutter in 1848,* the exodus of the 
United States in masses has been to California ; and 
as the result of that movement may be unknown 
to many, we subjoin the statistics thereof, collated 
from the ofiScial report : 

DOLLASS. DOLLASS. 

At the various U.S. mints in 1848 . . 44,177 

„ „ „ 1849 . . 6,147,509 

„ „ „ 1850 . . 36,074,062 

,f „ „ lool • • u5,9oo,2o2 

Manifested shipments to U.S. ports in 

December, 1851, which did not reach 

the mints that year 2,910,214 



101,114,194 



Importations into Chili in 1851, by offi- 

cial returns from that country . . 2,372,000 

* See antef page 188, Vol. II. 
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SOLLABS. DOIXASa. 



3,600,000 



Shipments per steamers, in 1851, on 
freight to Europe and various coun- 
tries, not including Chili, vid Panama, 
so far as destination was declared on 
manifests 

Add, estimates of shipments by the same 
course and to same quarters, in 1851, 
for which the destination, beyond 
Panama was not declared, 50 per 
cent of the above 

Known shipments by saihng vessels in 

1851, to various foreign ports . . . 1,000,000 

Add, for amount not manifested, be- 
lieved to be as large as 1,000,000 



1,800,000 



Total estimate of foreign exports in 1851 9,772,000 
The early foreign-trade was very large, 

particularly in 1849, from Pacific 

ports Remittances in this early trade 

were made chiefly in gold-dust. The 

aggregate shipment to foreign coun- 
tries for 1848, 1849 and 1850, is, 

therefore, assumed for the three years 

to be as large as that of 1851 . . . 9,772,000 19,544,000 



Estimated amount taken overland to 
Mexico, and by passengers to Europe, 
East Indies, Australia, South America 
(exclusive of Chili), manufactured in 



120,658,194 
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DOLLAXS. DOLLARS. 

the United States, and otherwise re- 
tamed hy individuals leaving the 
country, and therefore not repre- 
sented in the Mint deposits, say 
5 per cent on above ...... 6,032,909 

In hand s of bankers, merchants and 
traders in San Francisco, per tabular 
statement, prepared Dec. 31, 1851 . 5,000,000 

In hands of bankers and traders in other 
parts of California and Oregon, Dec. 
31,1851 2,500,000 

Estimated half-month's produce, at 
mines not brought forward, Dec. 31, 
1851 2,500,000 

In circulation — gold-dust and California 
private coin, estimated at 20 dollars 
per individual, and population esti- 
mated at 212,000 4,240,000 20,272,909 

Estimated product to Dec. 31, 1851 140,931,103 

Estimated product from Jan. 1 to June 31, 1852 . 33,849,774 

Total estimated product to June 31, 1852 . . 174,780,877 

• 

Gentlemen of Lombard Street, of the Royal and 
Stock Exchanges, and of other yellow localities 
in the good city of London, if you will be good 
enough to look at these statistics — supposing them 
to be true — (and who will be bold enough to doubt 
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the veracity of ^^ official^' documents ?) you will not 
fail to recognise an amount of considerably more 
than twenty-eight millions of money, British cur- 
rency, dug out the bowels of one of the thirty-one 
United States of America, in the space of little more 
than four years ! Nice fun, this ! The actual result 
of all these pretty pickings is, that there are about 
thirty odd millions of dollars in downright specie — 
no flimsy bits of paper, but the positive produce of 
Mother Earth — in the United States' Treasury, 
looking at one another, and craving for employ- 
ment. 

This sum would wipe off something like half of 
their National Debt ; but the question is, whether it 
will be so disposed of ? We should say, certainly 
not. If Jonathan does not think it advisable to 
try and take Cuba, he will make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and try his hardest to buy it; or, perhaps 
having possessed himself of a tolerably good slice of 
Mexico, he will do the civil, and purchase another 
slice, or he will make some European dodge well 
worth his while ; and thus it can readily be beUeved 
he does not trouble himself to any great extent 
about the fine arts. In the meantime, all sorts of 
arts are thriving in California ; and amongst others. 
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those of a lady who has obtained celebrity^ not 
merely in Old and New England, but over the 
largest portion of the habitable globe — Lola Montez. 
This notorious personage, after having left, accord- 
ing to newspaper statement, an impression on the 
body of many an American gentleman, has at length 
made an impression on the mind of one, and in con- 
sequence thereof has become the wedded wife of a 
Califomian citizen. The ceremony took place on the 
2nd of last July (1853), and is thus chronicled in 
the San Francisco " Evening Journal'^ of that day : 

'^ Married this morning, at the Holy Church of the 
Mission Dolores, by the Rev. Father Flavel Fontaine, 
Curate, Madame Marie Elise Rosamma Dolores, 
Countess of Landsfeld de Heald, Baroness of 
Rosenthal, and Chanoinesse of the Order of St. 
Therese, to Patrick Purdy Hull, Esq., conductor 
of the San Francisco *Whig and Commercial 
Advertiser,' of this city. 

"The ceremonies were performed in strict con- 
formity with the rules of the Mother Church, but 
rendered peculiarly impressive by their pure sim- 
pUcity. The distinguished bride, on approaching 
the sacred altar, deposited at the feet of the Virgin, 
with appropriate demonstrations, a beautiful o£fer- 
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ing. There were present to assist at the solemnitieg^ 
besides several ladies, the Hon. Beverley C. Sanden, 
late collector of the Port of San Francisco, Hon. 
W. C. Hoff, James E, Wainwright, Esq., Clerk of 
the County, A. Bartott, Esq., ex-President of the 
Board of Assistant Aldermen of the City, H. M. 
Gray, M.D., ex-President of the Board of Aldermen, 
His Honour Alexander Wells, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of California^ 
Alexander G. Abell, Esq., late Consul of the United 
States for the Sandwich Islands, Louis B. Lull, Esq., 
Associate Editor of the San Francisco ^Whig,' 
Rob. B. Hampton, Esq., B. A. Brinsmade, Esq., 
John Benson, Esq., James Grant, Esq., late Alder- 
man, and H. J. Clayton, Esq. 

" The marriage certificate was duly attested by 
James E. Wainwright, Esq., in his magisterial 
quality of Clerk of the County .^^ 

We have not heard whether the gentle Lola 
^^cowhided^' her lord and master after the cere- 
mony ; but, with the^ remembrance of the poor old 
King of Bavaria, of Ensign Heald, and other worthy 
people crowding upon his mind, all we have to say 
is, ^^ the captain^ s a bold man.^' 

AaisTOCBATiCAL Id£A8. — If appealed to on the 
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flobject, an American will tell you that he holds all 
dq^rees of title in the utmost contempt^ and that 
he perfectly agrees with Pope in that fine couplet — 

"What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards ? 
Alas, not all the blood of all the Howards I" 

But there is not too much gospel in his assertion. 
A prouder or more aristocratic person does not 
exist than a genuine son of Columbia; he is for 
ever looking above, and rarely below him — he has 
the most perfect horror of any one beneath him — 
he is, as Dr. Johnson said of Mrs. Macaulay^s 
levelling system, for levelling down to himself, but 
never for levelling up to himself. If he were in 
earnest in this his declaration of equality, we should 
not find every other man a general, a major, or a 
captain ; nor a senator termed the " Honourable;'' 
nor judges, mayors, justices, magistrates, collectors, 
and other gentlemen of well-merited position, 
christened ^' Your Honour,'' nor even the very head 
of the nation, "His Excellency" the President — 
no, no — Citizen, or Mr. So-and-So, would be the 
order of the day. An American is an aristocrat 
to the back bone, and would rather gaze upon " a 
real live lord" (as our Peers who have visited the 
VOL. n. 11 
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Western World are there termed)^ than any otiher 
order of created mortaL It ajqieared to lis that 
half of the attraction of Sontag and Alboni, eon- 
aisted in one being the Countess Bossi, and the 
other the Countess Pepoli; and that of Madame 
Anna Bishop would have been greater had she 
been permitted to use her actual title of " my Lady/' 
Why, read even this paragraph in the San Franciaoo 
paper just cited^ respecting the matrimonial mmn- 
mery of the lady therein referred to^ (Ijola Montea) : 

^^ It will be noted as a remarkable event in the 
history of California, that one of the most coi^ 
spicuous ladies of her time has bestowed her fcMrtnnej 
hand, and affections upon one of the enterpiiaiiig 
and worthy citizens of this most westernmost State 
of our free and republican confederacy/' 

The tomfooleries of poor Sir WilUam Don have 
been put up with, solely because he is a baronet ; 
and the dancing academy of Mademoiselle Augosta 
owes a considerable portion of its success to her 
being the soi-cksant Countess de St. James ; while 
Captain Harvey Tucket was endured in the 
character of Falstaff, because he was a relation 
of an English Marquis. Let them not deceive 
themselves; for, from the highest character in 
their broad realm down to the very nigger who 
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christens himself Julius Alexander Constantine 
Augustus Yemlam, they are thorough-going aris- 
tocrats in feeling, and no mistake whatever. 

NoHEN AND GooNOMEN. — In a general point 
of view we incline to Juliet's opinion, wherein 
she says, " that which we call a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet;'' and so it would— 
aii the same time that opinion must not be acted 
upon in all its various bearings. As respects the 
human species, it too frequently happens that 
names, like dreams, go by contraries; and those 
who have any doubt of it, have only to consult 
the great authority of James Smith, who, in one 
of his happy songs, says (we quote at random) : 

** Mr. Box, though provoked, never doubles his fist, 

Mr. Bums in his grate has no fuel, 
Mr. Playfidr won't catch me at hazard or nvhist, 

Mr. Coward was winged in a duel, 
Mr. Wise is a dunce, Mr. King is a Whig, 

Mr. Coffin*a uncommonly sprightly, 
And huge Mr. Little broke down in a gig 

While driving fat Mrs. Golightly ! 

" Mr. Barker's as mute as a fish in the sea, 
Mr. Miles never moves on a journey, 
Mr. Gotobed sits up till half-after three, 
Mr. Makepiece was bred an attorney. 

M 2 
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Mr. Gardener can't tell a flower from a root, 

Mr. Wilde with timidity draws back, 
Mr. Ryder performs all his journeys on foot, 

Mr. Foote all his journeys on horseback V 

&e.y &c., &e. 

Every day^B experience proves all this to be 
true ; for you will not^ probably, meet half-a-dozen 
of your fellow-creatures who are unacquainted with 
individuals of these common appellations^ whose 
natures are not directly opposite to their " calling.'^ 
It is the same with places as with those who dwell 
in them — an oddity of title aptly hit off in " Don 
Juan :" 

"Through groves, so-called as being void of trees, 

(Like /tccttf from no light) ; through prospects named 

Mount Pleasant, as containing nought to please 
Nor much to dimb ; through little boxes framed 

Of bricks, to let the dust in at your ease, 
With * To be let * upon their doors proclaimed; 

Through Rows most modestly called Paradise, 

Which Eve might quit without much sacrifice." 

If such absurdities as these continue to exist 
in our own and other olden cities of Europe^ it 
is scarcely to be wondered at that they form eon- 
spicuous features in the christenings of the New 
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World. It would be a curious thing to trace the 
origin of names^ especially those of localities; for 
while in England it would not '' puzzle a conjuror^' 
to account for the baptismal titles of Waterloo 
Bridge^ Wellington and Marlborough Streets^ and 
Trafalgar Square; or in America, for Indepen- 
dence* Hall, Washington Monument and Madison 
University, &c. ; yet he would be at a nonplus when 

* Some people's notions of Independence differ materially from 
.those of others. A New Englander's view of it is fully laid down 
ii^the famous << Declaration/' of July, 1776; an Old Englander's 
was thus laid down on the occasion referred to. A Jew by the 
name of Treves having lent the Prince Regent, from time to time, 
considerable sums of money, became a necessary appendage to the 
Toyal dinner-table. The Israelite never lost any opportunity, how- 
ever uncongenial to his host's ears, of talking about his " indepen- 
dence ;" and wishing to put a stop to such repetitions of self-im- 
portance, the Prince at length said i ** Mr. Treves, will you be good 
enough to give us, once for all, your ideas of independence, and then 
have done with the subject ?" " Certainly, your Royal Highness," 
said Treves, ** my Aidea of Aindepedence, is, when a man has got a 
guinea in his pocket, and don't care a d — n for you or your father 
either !" We heard this from one of the Royal aides-de-camps, 
who was at the table, and who added, that although the Prince 
drew up at first with alarming dignity, yet partly recollecting he 
might want Treves, and partly from being amused at the fellow's 
.'incflGsble impudenee, he burst out into a fit of royal laughter. 
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he came to our towns of Old Leake and Wnaigle^ 
Kingskettle^ Holton-le-Glay^ and so forth; wlnle 
in the United States, the towns of Naoogdoehes, 
Seh^ectady (though he will be told it signifies 
" a city beyond the pine plains'')^ Contoooook^ 8cc, 
would turn all his principles of discovery topsy- 
turvy. The most puzzling of all puzzles^ however, 
to a traveller thoroughly unacquainted vrith tilie 
country, is the error into which he at first will 
most likely fall^ respecting the almost numberkas 
towns in America bearing the same name. £very 
State vies with its fellow to do honour to any 
great man which either of them may have produced 
or adopted ; and thus, distributed over various parts 
of the Union^ we find about forty-five places named 
Washington (after the father of American liberty) 
and some dozen Mount Yemons (the residence of 
that famous patriot); then we find above forty 
Franklins (so called after their eminent philo- 
sopher), and about twenty-five Warrens (one of their 
general officers killed at Bunker's Hill) ; about thirty 
Jeffersons (one of their Presidents), some twenty-five 
Madisons (another of their Presidents); a dozen 
Adams's (likewise a former President), the same 
quantity of Pultons (inventor of th^r steam navi- 
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gation) ; Lafayettes (the chivalrcras Trench Marquis 
who assisted them in the revolutionary war) in 
shoals ; with Golombias^ Columbus's^ &c.^ in limit- 
less profusion. Then there are dozens of Dovers^ 
Richmonds^ Lancasters, Lincolns^ Hanovers^ So- 
mersetS) Windsors^ Yorks, Gumberlands, Cam- 
bridges^ Burlingtons^ &c.^ adaptations that have 
passed into use from the mother country. So 
characteristic a feature is this, especially in the 
New England States, that an inhabitant of Old 
England may imagine for the moment that he 
is traveUing in his own country; for between 
Connecticut and Maine he will pass through the 
following places, which we noted down as we 
journeyed along, and which we have thrown into 
alphabetical trim, that the reader may the more 
easily judge for himself : 



Abingdon 


Bamet 


Bolton 


Cambridge 


Acton 


Barton 


Boston 


Canterbury 


Amesbury 


Bath 


Bridport 


Chatham 


Andover 


Bedford 


Brighton 


Chelsea 


Ashby 


Belfast 


Bradford 


Chelmsford 


Ashton 


Beverley 


Bristol 


Chester 


Ashford 


Berwick 


Bridgewater 


Chesterfield 


Bangpr 


BiUericay 


Buxton 


Chichester 



K 
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Clarempnt 


Highgate 


Nwwich 


Sadboiy 


Colchester 


Hyde Park 


Orford 


Sandeiland 


Colebrook 


Kent 


Oxford 


Sutton 


Conway 


Kensington 


Pembroke 


Swansea 


Coventry 


Kilkenny 


Petersham 


Taunton 


Cornwall 


Lancaster 


Plaistow 


Tewkesbury 


Cheshire 


Leominster 


Plymouth 


Tiverton 


Cumberland 


Leicester 


Pomfret 


Uxbridge 


Dalton 


Lichfield 


Portsmouth 


Wakefield 


Dartmouth 


Lincoln 


Portland 


Wallingford 


Derby 


Ludlow 


Reading 


Wales 


Dorchester 


Lynn 


Reigate 


Waltham 


Dunstable 


Maiden 


Ripley 


Wareham 


Durham 


Manchester 


Rochester 


Warwiek 


Enfield 


Marlow 


Rockingham 


Westmorelaiid 


Epping 


Marlborough 


Rutland 


Wentworth 


Essex 


Meriden 


Sandwich 


Weybridge 


Exeter 


Mansfield 


Salisbury 


Weymouth 


Grafton 


Milton 


Scarborough 


Whitehall 


Glastonbury 


Middlesex 


Sheffield 


Winchester 


Granby 


Monmouth 


Shelbume 


WobuTD 


Greenwich 


Newing^n 


Shoreham 


Woodford 


GuUdford 


New Haven 


Stratford 


Woodstock 


Hampton 


Newbury 


Stamford 


Woolwich 


Hampstead 


Newport 


Stepney 


Worcester 


Halifax 


Newmarket 


Stirling 


Tarmoath 


Hartford 


Norfolk 


Stow 




Hatfield 


Northampton 


St. Albans 





Take any direction you will^ from tlie Land^s End 
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to John o'Groat's, and even across the Irish Channel, 
and you cannot escape some one or other of these 
towns and counties; and the effect is singular 
enough when you find^ after crossing more than 
three thousand miles of water, that you are still 
steaming through Gravesend, Rochester^ Canter- 
bury and Dover, through Newbury, Bath, Bristol, 
Exeter, and other such familiar localities. There 
is, however, one serious disadvantage in this 
reiterated assumption of title ; for unless a stranger 
happens to know the state, county, or district in 
which the place is situated, to which he desires to 
write, there is some chance of his letter never reach- 
ing its destination. While we were at Washington 
(the seat of government), we received a letter which 
had been travelling half over the Union, and 
had been sent back from twenty-three other 
Washingtons, scrawled all over : ^^not known here/' 
''try t'other,^' ''no such person," and so on, and 
which would have been with us in twelve hours, 
if our correspondent had put the letters D. C. 
(District of Columbia) under the word Washington. 
The system of nomenclature is assuming a ludicrous 
character altogether; for while we were in the 
States, a citizen complained (in the pubUc papers) 

M 3 
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of the confusion in business^ the names given ut 
present to cities and towns led to, inasmnek as 
his own letters generally miscarried, unless ihey 
were addressed to his residence im full, which was : 

"Dresden, 

" (Close to Vienna,) 

" On the road to Naples, 
'' (Between Antwerp and Corinth), 

" Indiana/' 

P&ONiTNCiATiON. — Noah Webster, in the Pre- 
face to his own "Dictionary of the English 
Language,^' thoroughly disparages Dr. Johnson's, 
and most Americans are of Webster's opinion. 
When Stuart,* their distinguished painter, was 
introduced to the leviathan of our literature, 
Johnson, surprised at his speaking such good 
English, asked him where he learnt it; and 
Stuart's cool reply was : " Not in your dictionary !*' 
In addition to the use of words which are only to 
be found in their own vocabulary, they have notions 
of pronunciation that are peculiarly their private 
poverty. It is not the fashion with us, as we 
have already observed, to call "beauty,'' booty, 

* Vide Tuckennan's << Artiftt-Life/' a work replete wHhtakait. 
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IHHT " duty/' dooty, nor " due/' doo ; neither would 
the adoption of tew for ^^two/' nor of nooSy for 
''news/' nor of en-^'ne for ''engine/' nor of 
genu-tii^ for "genuine/' of deefe for '^deaf/' of 
in-quirry for "en-qulry/' and countless similar 
expressions slip very glibly off our tongues; 
but if you only ask an American why he so pro- 
nounces them^ he will tell you that he believes 
it to be the right way ; and if you remind him that 
there are no such words, as he occasionally uses^ 
in the English language, his answer will be : 
"There mayn't be in yours^ but there are in ours /" 
American Wines. — ^There can be no question 
of there being, as we have previously stated, some 
splendid wine in the United States ; at the same 
time^ it is equally true that it is principally confined 
in the cellars of private individuals. It would strike 
an Englishman with astonishment to find those 
cellars (at least for the preservation of white wines) 
always arranged at the top of the house, the under- 
ground ones being devoted to the reception of 
Ted wines, malt liquors, &;c. ; and the observation 
of your host saying, he will go up into his cellar 
for a bottle of his best madeira, sounds oddly in 
the ear of one who always goes down into his. 
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for any beverage he may want. Whfle we admit 
that nothing can be finer than some of the wines 
we have drank at private tables^ it is an undonbted 
fact that some of the vilest rubbishy called wine, 
is vended at nearly all the hotels throughont the 
Union^ and that the Americans, as well as the 
visitors to their country, pay a most exorbitant 
price for the villainous compounds they imbibe. 
As respects the price demanded at tables^'kSte, 
we may observe that you can get Sauteme from 
68. to 8^. a bottle ; claret, from 4^. to 12^. ; port, 
from 8^. to 20^. ; moselle, from 8«. to 10». ; hock^ 
from 8*. to 165.; burgundy, from Ss, to 12*.; 
and champagne, from 8^. to 10^. (wines, be it 
understood, to which they do not attach any very- 
great importance) ; but madeira runs from 6s. to 
48^. a bottle; and sherry, from 68. to 40*. per 
bottle. You may make up your mind to stand 
12s. for a bottle of "Judge Story^s judicial wine/' 
presuming he must be " a good judge^^ of thai, if 
of nothing else ; but as you are sipping the legal 
liquor, it may perhaps turn out to be Monteiros, at 
6s, ; and when you have screwed up your ieourage 
to disburse 48^. for a bottle of Amory's (be sure 
it has got the letter M marked on it !) or a 
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iunilar sum for a magnum bonum of the Old 
City Hotel, you have no guarantee that you are 
not imbibing a bottle of common *^sercial," or 
" London particular/' forgetting that the said letter 
can be marked on any bottle. 

We were discussing this subject with a highly 
intelligent friend, who gave us a graphic illus- 
tration of our remarks — so good and so true, that 
we cannot do ' better than relate the anecdote em- 
bodied in his acute description. He was told by the 
landlord of a very respectable house, in Philadelphia, 
that the greater portion of wine in his cellar cost 
him from 75 to 80 cents a gallon (a trifle more 
than 6d. British, per bottle), which wine he supplied 
at his public table at, from two dollars (about 
Ss. 4e7.) to three, four and five dollars, according 
to the wine the gentlemen ordered from the wine 
list. If they call for pale Sherry, two dollars! 
Eclipse, three dollars ! very old East India Madeira, 
K. B. C. H. L. X., black seal, thirty-two years in 
bottle, five dollars I It was, however, all the same 
wine; but as none of his customers knew the 
difference, he made up his mind that there was 
no difference, and he also made no secret of 
it. *' If,'' said he, '' I was only to charge 50 cents 
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4 bottle for my wine, nobody would drink it. 
Why, it was but yesterday/' continued he, "that 
that gentleman as sot (sat) at the upper e^nd (end) ^ 

of the table, called for a bottle of madaree (ma- ^ 
deira). He drank a glass, and turning to me, « 
for I was ji«t (just) behind, carving the wild J 
ducks: 'Landlord,' ses he, Uhis is damned bad J 
wine.' Well now, he said it so kind o' natural J 
like, that at first I thought he really did know "^ 
something about it. ' I am very sorry. Sir,' ses I, m 
* you don't like it ; its ginerly (generally) approved J 
on.' 'Well,' ses he, 'I think its damn bad; I " 

can't drink it. What's the price of this wiaef 
' Tew (two) dollars a bottle,' ses I. ' Oh,' ses he, 
^that akeounts (accounts) for it. Landlord, I've 
been used to drink good wine, and I can't drink 
bad wine. Send me a bottle of your five dollar 
wine.' Well, as soon as he said that, I knowed 
the chap I had to deal with ; so I takes away the 
decanter, and goes to the bar, and puts the very 
same wine into another decanter, and brings it 
back again at five dollars a bottle instead of 
tew (two). ' Now, Sir,' ses I, 'here's some wine,' 
ses I, 'I rayther guess you'll like ; Gineral Harrison 
dined here one day, and he wouldn't drink no 



^*.^ 
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other/ Wellj lie poured out a glass and unelt 
it ; held it up ; looked at it mighty knowin^ ; put 
it to his lips and smacked 'em. ^AhT ses he, 
' this is something like wine ! This is wine fit 
for a gentleman to drink P 'Ah, Sir P ses I, 
'I see you know what good wine is, and it taint 
no use tryin' to make you drink bad wine, nohow.' 
'Why no, landlord,' ses he, 'lookin' as knowin' 
as Julus Seezur (Julius Caesar), I rather guess I 
git up a l^etle too early for that; so don't you 
try it on; and whenever I call for ^dne, send me 
this.' ' I will Sir,' ses I — ' five dollars instead of 
tew (two) I' " 

Pafeb Currency. — With the influx of gold 
continually pouring into America, the circulation 
of such flimsy* stuff as its paper money, especially 
dollar notes, is a blot upon the commercial character 
of the country. There are several banks, of whose 

* When Sheridan Knowles told Laporte he was a flunsy feUow, 
Laporte went to every one he knew to ascertain the meaning of 
the wordy lest it should be necessary to call him out. Reynolds, 
the dramatist, to soothe his ire, told him that flimsy was a £1 
note; and thus Laporte, thinking that Knowles referred to the 
substance and not the shadow of his character, became perfectly 
satisfied with the appellation. 
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^'paper^' one woald have no possible objection to 
^possess a ream^ but there a great many not worth 
a cent. There is scarcely a State in which the 
notes of some bank, long since bankrupted, or 
closed for tear of becoming so, are not palmed off on 
the unwary ; and though every exchange agent may 
be up to "the dodge/' a stranger has no chance 
of detecting them ; and unless he keeps in his 
pocket-book a list of every solvent firm, and the 
houses their notes are payable at, throughout the 
States, he is sure to be a sufferer. It frequently 
happens that a clerk of some store,* you have 
been dealing at, returns to inform you that you 
gave him a bad note, emphatically observing: 
*^ I'll take my oath I had it o' you/' Consequently, 
unless you can take your oath whom you had 
it from, you will find yourself classed under the 
term " done." The substitution of gold vice paper, 
has already taken place in one or two of the 
States ; and, if only to prevent " accidents,'' even 
of the character we have referred to, it ought to 
become general. 

YouNO America. — In the main ingredients of 

* Say " store/' mind, not *' shop/' for fear of consequences. 
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ehanurter, there is very Uttle difference between 
Young America and Young England^ both belonging 
to the precocious, or to what, in phraseology of 
the day, is termed the ^'fast^' school; and as 
the last of the two is pretty well known by his 
own countrymen, we must devote the few words we 
have to say, to an examination of the former. 
Young America calls his father "the governor,'' 
his mother *' the old 'un,'' his sisters '^ our gals/' 
and his brothers "pals;" he comes into a room 
with his hat on, and sits down in a lady's presence. 
He enters a public reading-room, wet through, and 
not troubling himself whether any other person is 
in the same predicament, he sits opposite the fire, 
with a foot on each hob of the grate, and remains 
there until he is dry. He smokes all day, and keeps 
time in spitting; he monopolises half-a-dozen news- 
papers, and reads them with his legs upon the 
nearest table; he talks as loud as if he were using 
a speaking-trumpet, patronises trotting-matches, 
and insists upon it that ^Lady SujBfolk' was a 
faster horse than 'Eclipse' — swears that America 
can "whip" the whole world, and particularly Eng- 
land, and maintains that the "New York 
Herald" is a "pretty considerable" d — — d sight 
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better paper than the Londcm ^^ Times ;'^ he calls 
a lady ''Miss/' .and always says ''Sir-^ee'^ to a 
gentleman. He goes out to parties in a Kossuth 
hat, a white satin choker, and a black paletot, 
in the pockets of which he keeps his hands; he 
has a fob in his waistcoat in which he puts his 
watch, and passes the chain through the last 
button-hole; he congratulates his host on having 
a good commissary (by which he means a cocd(), 
and caUs his wine '' not bad swill/^ 

He keeps a waggon, and races every Sunday on 
the high road, that people may see what a dust he 
kicks up. He pulls up at an oyster store, takes 
three '' shrewsburys^' to wet his appetite, goes home 
late to dinner, and disregards his parents' notions 
of punctuality. He prefers the use of his knife to 
that of his fork, and calls the family black servant 
''my nigger/' He rises late, drops into the 
counting-house for a flying visit, and speedily drops 
out again. He has his clothes from England, his 
boots from France, and his hats at home, which 
he considers the best in the world. He wears that 
hat a little on one side, and has a tooth-pick in his 
mouth which he sucks as he goes along, " for want 
of thought." He calls every one of his own age 
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''old fellow/' He sings a bad song^ tells a bad 
stoiy^ but makes up for either deficiency by thinking 
very highly of himself. He orders champagne at a 
iabk-d^kdie, to convey an idea that he always drinks 
it at home ; he is for ever locomotive, and rather 
than sit still, he'll ride ten miles out and back, 
by any train to any place, to imply that he is 
always " on the move/' He talks of his lands in 
Texas, and his going to visit them ''next fall,^ 
of "looking at Europe in the spring," of launching 
a craft wh^i he comes back, because his own bay 
beats that of Naples into fits ; looks upon American 
xdippers as the &stest boats going, and denominates 
mil British steamers washing-tubs, and professes to 
he able to talk any "man" out of his " boots." He 
has other attributes of a similar tendency, far too 
numerous to mention, save one, which is, that he 
is highly in favour of a war, no matter where, as 
.young blood will rise to fever heat, unless if s, now 
and then, let out a trifle. 

A FsBFECT Characteb. — ^A broken-crowned hat, 
lanky hair hanging down under it as straight as a 
string of rushlights, an unwashed face and un- 
shaven beard, an old dirty shirt in rags, a tattered 
dark coat and waistcoat, light-blue trowsers, darned 
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in sundry latitadea; white gaiters, considerably 
soiled; and mis-shapen shoes, patched here and 
there, constitute the appearance and the apparel of 
Bichard Penn Smith, poet, dramatist, and at pre- 
sent agricoltorist, at the Falls, about six miles from 
Philadelphia. He has a first-rate dramatic library, 
and is author of " William Penn,'' " The Divorce," 
"The Avengers,'* ''The Disowned," ''The De- 
fwmed," "The Eighth of January," " A Wife at a 
Venture," "Quite Correct," "The Centinels," 
"The Pelican," "The Eeduse." He was kind 
enough to show us over his house, and gave ua a 
hospitable invitation to spend a month there, aim^ 
ply observing that he would find us in board and 
lodging, but we must find the drink. On men- 
tioning this to a friend of his, he replied : "And 
get up early about it, or you'U have none ; for as 
Smith is invariably 'tight' {Angliei, drunk) aU day 
long, he clears out the village about every twenty- 
four hours !" 

Habits. — ^We have no intention to write a dia- 
tribe on costume, nor to play punster by talking of 
customary habits as ordinary clothes, or of aban- 
doned habits as cast-ofi^ clothes, and such like 
ribaldry ; neither do we purpose making any refer- 
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ence to the organization of society, or the general 
phases it presents. We herein only refer to the 
existence of certain peculiarities, as we have met 
with them, whether they relate to habit as dress, or 
habit as custom. There are no beings under the 
sun who are more the creatures of habit than the 
Americans; and in seeing one, you may say, in 
many respects, you see them all. To appearance, 
they are one and the same person; they dress upon 
the same principle, and after the same fashion, 
especially in the same style of hat, which they 
wear in the same manner. They all smoke, they 
are all industrious, and yet (curious anomaly !) they 
are all indolent to the last degree ; they prefer the 
same viands and wines, and have all the same mode 
of eating and drinking them; their carriages, 
horses, and harness are alike, and they all drive 
alike: they all loll about in rocking-chairs, the 
men using extra ones to put their feet upon ; and, 
as a further oddity (which may enable them to do 
this with greater comfort), the women wear no stays 
and the men wear no braces, generally speaking. 
They know one another in every town, in every 
State of the Union ; they all disparage one another, 
but allow no one else to disparage them ; they are 
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all '^posted up^^' as they tenu it, in everything 
concerning their own country^ and are all of (pinion 
it is the first in the world. There is no earthly 
reason why they should not^ for, upon the principle 
that ''every crow thinks its own the blackest/' 
the people of every other country think their own 
the greatest. We only just mention these bare 
facts — ^not doubting, for a moment, that the Ameri- 
cans can trace an equal amount of peculiarity in ns, 
to that we cannot avoid detecting in them. 

Custom House. — ^Very few travellers have sue- 
ceeded in keeping the equilibrium of their tempers 
when, after braving every incident by flood and 
field, they arrive at a frontier town, or a maritime 
port, and have to undergo the process of inspection, 
if not personal, at all events portmanteau-1. Lt» 
Douanes of the Continent are almost as bad as they 
can be, but those of England are insufferable. The 
rummaging at Dover and Folkestone for a dozen 
pair of kid gloves, a collar of Mechlin lace, a 
worked mouchoir, a silk dress, Parisian boots, or 
any other trifle man delights in presenting to his 
" ladye-love,'' is positively disgusting. It is done 
in a spirit of huckstering, utterly unbecoming a 
great nation to sanction, more especially when, in 
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tiie operatioQi common delicacy is very often lost 
sight of. 

An English Custom House officer is a brute^ 
halfosavi^e^ but defymg any one to tell which half 
18 civilized. He is '^ dressed in a little brief autho- 
rity/' «»d oonaequeatly play, more than a sufficient 
allowance of '^fantastic tricks.^' He is a sort of 
bloodhound, save and except that his scent is for 
fee, instead of for flesh. He is a perfect anomaly, 
because^ while he is supposed to be on guard to 
protect the law, he is a thorough-bred breaker of 
it. He is helped to the best of everything on 
boarc^ in the hope of securing an immediate dis- 
charge of his duty; but treating all that as a 
matter of right, his only idea of fulfilling that 
duty consists t)f his neglecting it. His sole 
thought is what he can make out of the Queen's 
•abject^ irrespective of what pay he receives bom 
the Queen's Government. He will ^^pass'' any 
reasonable quantity of cigars for another, if he 
have a given quantity for himself; and, in short, 
he will put an official mark of examination on any- 
thing for which he receives a con-si-de-ra-tion ! It 
is astonishing to see the effect produced, in such 
cases, by a doucmir, as the thermometer of counte- 
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nance and manner rises according to ^' value re* 
ceived/^ 

In the United States, the case is altogether 
different; and the mode of receiving and passing 
a stranger through the custom-house of the port he 
lands at, is well worthy of imitation by countries 
which affect to be more civilized, but are frequently 
less so, than America. If a man has a ton or two 
of luggage with him that has rather the appearance 
of merchandise than the ordinary apparel he is 
supposed to travel with, the ceremony of opening 
the boxes it is in, and of passing the hand down 
the sides of the trunk, is gone through rather as a 
matter of form than of business, while, in all ordi- 
nary cases, the inspector simply asks if you have 
brought anything subject to duty, and on your 
assuring him you have not, he will not allow your 
trunks to be even uncorded. His address is that of 
a gentleman, without any alloy of the brusqueness 
of an ordinary landing-waiter, and is peculiarly 
gratifying. Whether it arises from an impression 
that, as half of the humanised part of the world 
has already visited his shiores, it is desirable to treat 
them civilly for fear the other half should keep 
away ; whether, from the hospitable feeling innate in 
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his character; or whether from an objection he has 
to waste time upon matters of such slight importance/ 
we know not — ^yet certain it is, that while an American 
keeps as sharp a look-out after his dues on all mer- 
cantile commodity as any of his fellow douanniers on 
the face of the earth, yet, as regards attention to 
those who set foot upon his soil, and care of all things 
coming under the denomination of passengers^ 
baggage, his manner is polite in the extreme, and 
his conduct unmistakingly urbane. 

Should the reader never have happened to meet 
with the reverse of all this, we submit to him, for his 
edification, a doggrel account of a scene that gene- 
rally occurs on the deck of a transatlantic steamer 
as soon as she has cast anchor by the watery wall 
of Old England : 

Stranger, when you are travelling, 

Keep this one thing in yiew, 
Though all things worth unravelling 

You go on, searching through, 
Yet search not for a custom-house, for it will search for you. 

If you should land at Liverpool, 
By the Mersey, that smaU river, pool. 
Or whatever name they call it — 
Or off Southampton anchor 
(Though a second port they rank her) 
VOL. II. N 
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The custom at them both the same is, 

The right they demand in Her Majesty's name, is 

Whether you've scores of trunk, chests, case, or other grand box. 

Or only just a change of linen in a band-box. 
To overhaul it ! 

What precious things are done, '' unknown to fame," 

In that most sacred name ! 

On marvels in each bureau of the State 

We could, at length, dilate ; 

But lest by any accident we miss one, 

Just for the present we vnll stick to this one. 

Just as the vessel's got up to her mooring. 

The ** dogs in office " all on board come pouring — 

First a surveyor or inspector, 

Or other principal director. 

Who you at once see " cock of the walk" is. 

Whose business to do nothing else but talk, is. 

And, by his side, the locum tenens of collector; 
Then an inquisitive and dingy, queer- 
Looking fellow, with a pen behind his ear, 
And an ink-horn in his button-hole, up to snuff, 
Tobacco (which it's made from), and all sorts of stuff; 
Another, with a pair of scales, ready to mesh 

The silly smuggler — 
Waiting, like Shylock, for his " pound of flesh" — 
Or rather of cigars — ^which he first claims as booty. 
But courteously lets off, on payment of the duty. 
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Next, the cunning juggler 
Who has brought over a great many oddities. 
Domestic, and some fanciful commodities, 
In ivory, or silver, and, deceit abhorring. 
Lustily swears they're English, and not foreign ! 

In fact, on one, and all. 

In Her Mf^esty*s name they call 
The straps outside their luggage to unfold, 
That they the ** traps " inside them may behold. 

There's an old lady with a monstrous figure, 
Looking below her waist a great deal bigger 

Than ladies at her time of life do look, attended 
By a white-tooth'd, wooUy-headed, shiny nigger 

Who stood in the relation of a lacquey; 
And all of them began at once to rig her. 

" Ma'am,'' said the officer, " don't be offended, 
But as we judge a tree by what there grows on, 
You seem to have a precious lot of clothes on. 
Pray might I ask what's in your pockets stowed ?'* 
" Only some dirty linen, Sir," she said. " I'm blowed," 
Said he, " if by the smell it isn't backy ! 
And I must seize both you and it." " Seize me ?" 
« (There's quite enough to fill a boat, I see) 
So all you have about you here I claim 

In Her Majesty's name I 
Weigh the old gal, her gown, and all pinned to it." 
'* Weigh her ! I'd like to see the scales could do it !" 

Another lady's parrots, highly stored. 

Are seized, and she must a petition send the ** Board." 

N 2 
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Then next, though the recital 's really shocking, 
A poor old German in a dirty stocking 
Had a large saucisson secured, and Rhenish wine 
(On some of hoth of which he used to dine) • 
Were tucked in a pair of trowsers, which, too old 
The weight of any liquid long to hold, 
Gave way ; and as the searcher poked about, 
Six or seven bottles, at the least, dropped out ! 

'' All these," said he, *' I claim 

In Her Majesty^s name/' 

A wily warehouseman, one Mr. Powell, 
Who took a transatlantic turn 
All modes of manufacturing to learn. 
Though ^mowing 'gainst the laws 'twas sinning 
Had stowed away amongst his linen 
Samples of shawls, and stuffs, and prints. 
And every kind of colour'd chintz. 
** There, said he very coolly, '* search and ram about, 
For there is nothing there I care a d — ^n about." 
The officer then did, 
As PoweU bid. 
And taking up some things, replied, " are these your's ? 
'Coz they all form a portion of my seizures !" 
" Seize ! why I took 'em out from Manchester," said PowelL 
On which, he in authority who chose 
To put his right hand thumb up to his nose. 
Answered ; " Vy, all on 'em was made at LoweU I* 

* See chap, ix., vol. i., p. 194. 
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And for the Crown I claim 
All — ^in Her Majesty's name." 

Under that title they presmned to pounce 

On bags of gold-dust, weighed out by the ounce — 

Snatch*d up a bundle of some silk bandana, 

Suspecting it contained some ** best Havannah ;" 

Then " passed" some hams, and cheese, and seemed to scoff 

Because the duty had been taken off; 

Some printed books they left, for those who need 'em, 

(Simply because the blackguards could not read 'em.) 

Cases of sweetmeats, hid in casks of apples, 

To retain which, the owner stoutly grapples ; 

Certain choice liqueurs, that were lying fallow 

Under a superstructive weight of tallow. 

And condiments well pack'd away on shelves. 

To some of which the rascals help'd themselves ; 

Some " Kossuth Notes," conceal'd in bags of rice, 

Which in America had fetched their price. 

But here worth nothing ; fruit that had got rotten 

From being jamm'd between huge bales of cotton ; 

And many other goods whereon the law 

Presumed to clap its avaricious paw ; 

Canvas-back'd ducks, and other kinds of game. 

Unless you gave a brace, each, of the same. 

Were what they begg'd to claim 

In Her Majesty's name ! 
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REMEDY. 

The best way to prevent this state of things. 
And not to ** take in vain the name of ** — ^kings 

Or Queens, is, just to sUp 

(Or, JngUckf to tip) 
A sovereign in the pahn of the clerk of the surveyor. 
And one thing is quite certain, that the payer 
Owns not an article the searcher seizes. 
Who may just walk on shore with what he pleases ; 
The man liking the ** likeness" of that mighty dame 
Much more than all that he can claim. 

In Her Majesty's name. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A WORD AT PARTING. 

WRITERS ON AMERICA, AND THE NATURE OF THEIR WRITINGS 
— THE COMIC VERSUS THE SERIOUS — POLITICS AND THEIR 
PREVALENCE — SHAKSPEARE's VALUE OF PUBLIC OPINION — 
THE RESPECTIVE MERITS OF GENERAL SCOTT, DANIEL WEB- 
STER, AND GENERAL PIERCE — A PRESIDENT'S ** TURN OUT," 

— A NEW RAILROAD INTRODUCED BY THE AFRICAN SLAVE 
— CAVALIERS OF THE SOUTH AND PURITANS OF THE NORTH 

— AN AMERICAN BARRISTER AND AN ENGLISH JUDGE — 
PREVALENT PRINCIPLES OF BOSTON — HUMOUR OF HALI- 
BURTON — ^PROVISIONS AND THE PRICE OF THEM — A FAMOUS 
FAMILY RECEIPT — JONATHAN'S OPINION OF TRAFALGAR AND 
WATERLOO — THE REPUTED SOURCE AND PRESENT EXTENT OF 

SWAGGERING PIGS, AND A SPEEDY WAY OF DISPOSING OF 

THEM — THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY, AND WHAT POINT TO CARRY 
IT TO — AMERICAN M^FIANCE AND ENGLISH OPENNESS — THE 
ONLY DIFFERENCE WHICH OUGHT TO BE BETWEEN THE 
TWO COUNTRIES — PEEP AT AMERICA A HUNDRED YEARS 

HENCE — THE ONLY WAY TO VISIT AMERICA — ^THE DISTANCE 
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TO ACCOMPLISH IT — ^A CALIFORNIAN — ^FOUR DRINKS TO ONE 
DOLLAR — ONE WAY TO VISIT ENGLAND — BOSTON SAUCE AND 
BOSTON SWEETS — AN INDIAN MEAL — RESPECT IN 1773, AND 
BOUNCE IN 1853 — EIGHTY YEARS HAVE DONE WONDERS 
— MOUNT AUBURN AND OTHER CEMETERIES — PLACES FOR 

THE LIVING TO CRY IN, AND FOR THE DEAD TO LIE IN 

ADIEU TO AMERICA — CHANCES OF THE AUTHOR's RETURNING 
TRERE. 

The reader will be thoroughly convinced, by 
this time, that the intention with which we entered 
upon these pages has been fully carried out ; that 
we pretended not to be, nor can we be detected in 
being, historians of the United States of America, 
but simply chroniclers of the odd sayings and 
doings that pass under a traveller's observation in 
every country he goes through, and in none more 
plentifully than in the one under discussion. 
Aware of the existence of such authorities as 
"Warden's Account of the United States of 
America,'' of the writings of Bradbury, Mackenzie, 
Colden, Hearne, and Adair, of Pike's, Mover's, 
and Major Long's, of Franklin's Journal and 
Fearon's Travels, of Jefferson's and Halkett's 
Notes, and Playfare's Outlines, of James's Expedi- 
tion, and Hunter's Memoirs of sketches of the' 
North American Indians, and accounts of South 
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American adventure, of various histories of the 
American war, and sundry disquisitions on the 
American peace, and, in short, of all minutiae 
relating to this colossal country, from the early 
period of its discovery down to the latest moments 
of its progression, we say, that with all this col- 
lection of matter, and plenty more we have already 
referred to, so thoroughly descriptive of every 
spot we have visited (leaving out of the question 
those places we have not, and those people we have 
had no opportunity of dwelling amongst) lying 
before us, we should have looked upon ourselves as 
denuded of common sense to have attempted a 
serious work upon a nation so minutely analysed as 
America has been— or in reality to have attempted 
anything serious, where there is a prevalence of so 
much of the comic. 

There are several points upon which any one 
visiting our transatlantic neighbours, and venturing 
to publish what he has witnessed, will be expected 
to speak out ; but upon many of them we are pur- 
posely silent. We are no politicians, but every 
man in America is one ; and to hear him talk, you 
would think he had nothing else on earth to do, but 
to regulate the affairs of his country. Could any 

N 3 
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living writer satisfy, or reconcile the views they take 
of things, when almost every other man he meets is 
for ever taking a different view ? As their political 
bias is perpetually imdergoing some change, arising 
out of circumstance much more than principle, it 
evidently cannot be relied upon, and therefore 
should never be appealed to. The want of con- 
sistency in their political notions is too apparent to 
entice any one into controversy ; and therefore, even 
if able to sustain it with the utmost fluency of 
ability, we should prefer not entering upon such 
dissertation at all. A truer sentence than this one 
delivered by Gains Martins, could not be applied to 
a large body of Americans politicians : 

'* With every minute you do change a mind. 
And call him noble that was now your hate, 
Him vile that was your garland/' 

The last President-election savoured strongly of 
this character. If America ever gave birth to a 
man whose gigantic mind was capable of directing 
her affairs, and of guiding the helm of her State, in 
whatever turbulent sea she might be floundering, 
Daniel Webster was that man. If America ever 
possessed a chieftain, whose military genius and 
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whose renown warranted his elevation to the curule 
chair^ General Scott is that chieftain; and yet in 

I 

the absurd fatality of poUtics^ the merits of the one^ 
and the vast services he had rendered his country, 
were so lost sight of, that his name was not even 
put in nomination ; and the briUiant career of the 
other suffered partial ecHpse; while an almost 
obscure gentleman was dug out of the seclusions of 
New Hampshire, to be the shuttle-cock of his 
countrymen^s political battledoors (something on 
the same principle that Polk was chosen vice Clay 
in 1844), General Pierce, beyond a fair share of 
prowess in the Mexican war, has done nothing to 
entitle himself to the special favour of his fellow- 
citizens ; yet Webster (broken down by the cares of 
State, and perhaps broken-hearted by the ingrati- 
tude of his countrymen), was buried within a day 
or two of Piercers election ; while the elevation in 
military rank proposed to be extended to Scott, by 
way of atonement for his defeat, has never yet been 
confirmed by Congress. It does not require the 
. brains of a goose to determine what will be Piercers 
eventual position. He has displayed no talent — 
nay, not even common discernment — in the selection 
of his cabinet, and he appears thus far to have 
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disappointed all his friends. They who pulled him 
neck and heels into power, and comfortably 
installed him in ^^ The White House/' expected as 
a matter of course all sorts of pickings; and 
although the said Fierce has had thousands of 
berths at his disposal, he does not seem to have 
bestowed them where they were looked for, and 
many a fool has superseded a wise utilitarian^ and 
many a brawling politician has taken the place of a 
sound man of business. The fate of General Pierce 
is now hanging between the disappointment of one 
party, and the defeat of another; if they remain 
neutral, his four years of service will pass off, in 
the absence of any great national movement, amidst 
the silent contempt of both ; and if, by any miracle 
they were to coalesce, his only hope will lie in 
abdication. Who then would enter upon any dis- 
cussion of American politics, in which there is not 
the vestige of fun, unless he should drop into 
Congress, and hear their discussion by other 
people, and in that he will be sure to find plenty ? 

Well, come to the question of slavery, on which 
we have in a previous chapter held conference with 
its puritanical combatant, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and respecting which all the marvellons 
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writers, who have to this very moment taken up 
pen, either on the 'pro or con side of controversy, 
are unable to add an argument worth the paper 
they have written upon. Unable to avail themselves 
of any other tenable precept, the abolitionists are 
pouring out the full force of their polemics on the 
^' Fugitive Slave^' part of the general question ; and 
if their present eflForts could turn the beam, the 
Union itself would undergo total dismemberment. 
The most appalling cases of proceedings adopted 
for the recovery of slaves who have run away from 
their legal owners, are hawked about in every street, 
and purveyed through every journal of the States, 
with a view of exciting the sympathies of the 
abolitionist party, and of enticing others to join it. 
The rallying point amongst them in America, is 
the underground railway; in England, it is the 
Indian railway; and the direction of both of them 
is to annihilate the cotton-trade, for which, it is 
presumed, slavery is chiefly upheld — under an im- 
pression that if the flight of the slave can be 
provided for, that is the surest way to abolish the 
traffic of which he is the victim; and by the 
establishment of railways in India, the English 
market can be supplied with cotton from our 
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Eastern possessions^ without any farther reliance 
upon the United States. How this latter arrange- 
ment is to do away with slavery, unless it be 
proposed to emancipate the East Indian as we did 
the West Indian serf, or to set the white man to 
work on plantations at present worked by the 
darkey, this deponent sayeth not. 

The States of New England do not contemplate 
(or at all events they will not admit so much) any 
loss in the national finances, should their exertions 
lead to the abolition of slavery, because they are 
loud advocates for home consumption, and calculate 
that America cannot produce more cotton than 
America has occasion for. The Southern doc- 
trinians laugh at that notion altogether, and know 
the value of exportation too well, to admit for one 
instant any opposite argument ; and the conflict of 
opinion is not therefore likely to cease. Unless the 
popularity* of General Pierce should continue to 



* Just before Pierce's election in November, and immediately- 
after his inauguration in March last, there were no bounds to the 
devotion of his supporters, and Boston, as usual, cut a conspi- 
cuous figure in the display of sundry complimentary tomfoderies. 
A splendid carriage, and a richly-caparisoned pair of bajrs, were 
presented to him, together with numerous offerings ; and limoiigst 
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decline^ as it has already began to do^ and his 
government be unable to keep together, this alarm- 
others, a Mr. Armington, the General's famUy Schneider^ positively 
made* him a present of the following suits of clothing : 

1. A fine black dress coat, made from the same cloth which took 
the premimn at the last world's fair in London. Coat superbly 
lined with satin dechene ; sleeve linings also of satin. 

2. Undress waistcoat of plain black silk ; back of satin dechene, 
and lined throughout with white satin. 

3. Full-dress vest of plain white silk ; back and linings of white 
satin. On the satin lining of the right side are thirty-one stars, 
representing the States of the Union, forming a circle wrought in 
silver. Within this circle of stars is the anchor of hope, worked 
in gold. Outside of all is an endless circle. Translation of these 
emblems : " In the union of the States is our only hope — God 
watches over the Republic — eternal be its duration!" On the 
opposite white satin lining is wrought a chaplet of bay-leaves, tied 
at the bottom with a golden knot, outside of which is another 
circle of gold. 

4. Pants of plain black doeskin, of the finest material that can 
be procured. 

5. Undress pants of a plain black, very fine, silk and wool 
mixture. 

Overcoat of plain black, superbly lined, and made in the form 
of a surtout. 

The chances now are, that many who were parties to these 
presentations would subscribe for a rope to hang him — and why ? 
He is just as fit for their President now, as he was then, and never 
fit at either time. Popular breath is a fickle reed to lean upon ! ! ! 
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ing question may be agitated until his period of 
oflSce be completed, but it cannot be impeached, as 
will be manifest from the determination expressed 
in the President's inaugural address of last March. 
At that time Pierce was the idol of the people, but 
it would seem that they have come to Shakspeare's 
view of human nature, and now call 

** Him vile that was their garland/' 

Who then would wish to enter upon this vexed 
question ? Could we be persuaded to take it up, we 
should do with it what urchins do with a hot 
potato — drop it instantly — for no possible good 
could arise from its agitation. The appeals made 
from time to time to the whole community of the 
United States, and the absolute call that has occa- 
sionally been made upon Congress, to bring about 
the emancipation of the slave, show how very little 
the people in this country, so acting, know of 
America; and consequently how ill it becomes 
them to meddle in matters of which they are alarm- 
ingly ignorant. The mass of Englishmen think 
that because their Parliament could, as they did by 
the monstrous Act of 1833, strike off the fetters of 
their slaves in the West India colonies, that the 
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American Parliament {id est Congress) has the same 
legislative power ; and that the President has only 
to give the word of command, and the said fetters 
will drop oflF the nigger^s wrist as if by magic. 

A pack of stuflf ! Congress has no more the power 
than if it were not a constituted body ; nor is it at 
all likely that even any recommendation from them 
upon the subject would carry much weight with the 
Southern States, whose only principle is " interest/' 
facetiously called "the white man's gold." The 
declaration of General Pierce, to which we have 
made reference, is so far important that it goes to 
confirm the determination of the slave States to 
maintain their rights; but beyond that it is not 
worth the time he bestowed upon its delivery. If 
you abolitionists really want the thing done, make 
separate application to each of these States, de- 
mand (as the clown in a pantomime asks the value 
of a thing he has some desire to steal) "how 
much V* and if you have got the money, and they 
have got the will, a bargain may be struck. Every 
State in the Union being independent of every other, 
who but the law-givers of each State are to prescribe 
laws unto it ? Can Boston, the glory of the north. 
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with aU its high-flown notions of philanthropy, 
dictate to Georgia, or any other southern State, 
by what order of handicraft her fields are to be 
tilled, and her crops are to be gathered ? Why, no 
more than Georgia or South Carolina can dictate to 
Massachusetts hoyr her mills are to be worked, and 
her factories to be regulated. 

Though we have abstained from entering the 
political arena, and more especially from taking up 
this matter which forms so conspicuous a feature in 
it, we are quite as sensitive as other people upon 
the main point. Show us a man capable of solving 
the said question — of providing against all the alarm- 
ing consequences that aboUtion would entail, and of 
satisfying the vast ruin it would heap upon millions, 
and we would never cease to express our sympathy 
in the cause he was advocating ; but alas ! that man 
is nowhere to be found ; the thought is visionary, 
and the task impossible. It has been wisely re- 
marked that the pleaders for the ill-fated African 
lose sight of one main point involved in the case ; 
and that is, whether the hapless creature would be 
happier or better for his freedom. Whether in 
bondage or out of it, there is no possibiUty of 
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altering his caste; it must ever be remembered that 
he is 

*' A slave whom Fortune's tender arm 
"With fetvour never clasped — but bred a dog," 

and no aboHtion can alter his destiny. Apart from 
the flagitious cases that are too often thrust under 
public observation^ where slaves are hunted like 
the beasts of the forests^ and where owners in pur- 
suit of them are apt to pitch upon a wrong one^ and 
thereby subject the innocent to the thraldom of the 
guilty^ it has long been a question whether the 
mass of the coloured population would accept their 
freedom if it were oflFered them ; a theory, wild as it 
may seem, that has been incessantly indulged in. 
We have already said that the emancipation of the 
nigger would unquestionably lead to the dismem- 
berment of the country he is now a slave in ; and 
as a more awAil blow could not be struck against 
the interests of full one- half of the civilized world, 
why we shall say no more about it. 

If we have refrained from any political discussion 
in the pages now drawing to a close, we have also 
withheld all legal disquisition. We visited the 
American Courts of Justice ; and finding their tenets 
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based for the most part upon those of the old 
country, our object consisted principally in extract- 
ing any of that humour from their displays, which 
very frequently happens. All the law that Coke 
and Littleton ever laid down is dull stuff when 
pompared to the matter which such learning now 
and then leads to. Ecce stgnum ! A barrister was 
defending a case with great earnestness and elo- 
quence, and felt tolerably sure of gaining the cause 
he was engaged in, when the Judge abruptly 
stopped him — which led to the following re- 
marks : 

Judge. You needn^t go on any farther; the 
Court has made up its mind to a nonsuit. 

CouN. But if your Honour would allow me just 
to make one observation — 

Judge. It^s no manner of use ; the Court has 
made up its mind. 

CouN. There is a very material point that 
I am desirous to bring under your Honour's 
notice. 

Judge. It^s no use, I tell you. {To the clerk.) 
Enter up a nonsuit ; and down squatted his Honour 
on the bench. 

CouN. I was not, continued the barrister, think- 
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ing of disputing your Honour^s decision, which I 
hold in the utmost respect. I was merely about to 
observe, in referring to a similar case in this volume, 
(pointing to one he had in his hand), what a d — d 
fool Blackstone must have been ! ! ! 

We have studiously avoided all approach to reli- 
gious controversy, as a subject too serious to be 
lightly handled, and as one from which no possible 
advantage could accrue by dissertation. Discus- 
sions upon creed that, after all, must lie between 
man and his Maker, can lead to little good. The 
Unitarian faith is the one prevalent in New Eng- 
land, and while the doctrines we hold are Episco- 
palian, there can be no reason why we should wage 
war against those of a diflferent tendency. We are 
certainly very much opposed to Puritanism, with 
which, at the same time. New England is eaten up, 
because we have suflFered too much in this country 
by its baneful influence, and watched too closely 
the eflFects of its specious progress in other countries, 
to regard it with a tranquil look. The dissatisfac- 
tion of the Puritans with the government of James, 
ended in their emigration to, and colonization of. 
New England, where they have become from time 
to time equally dissatisfied. 
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The Puritans revolutionized England^ and subse- 
quently revolutionized her American colonies^ and 
they would now revolutionize the United States, 
under the specious denouncement of slavery, if it 
lay in their power.. Boston — ^while we proclaim 
our love for that delightful city and the many de- 
lightful people living in it — we also proclaim, has 
been and is the hot-bed of puritanism^ and has ever 
been the stronghold of republicanism, from the 
earliest dawn of colonial aspirations for freedom. 
Boston aroused whatever portion of the spirit of 
New England chanced to be dormant. Boston 
evoked the shout of Liberty in Fauneil Hall- 
Boston emptied her purse and the veins of her sons, 
to supply^ as far as in her lay, the means that were 
necessary to keep up an active rebellion against the 
country her people sprang from; and taken alto- 
gether, while she has ever assumed the rigidity of 
principle, creed, demeanour and condition of the 
most sanctified children puritanism ever gave birth 
to, she has been foremost in the expression of the 
most violent and desperately democratic notions 
that republicanism ever engendered. 

We have often been asked if the Americans are 
not great blasphemers ? We cannot deny that, to 
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hear some of them talk^ you would suppose they 
believe there is but this one world. The custom of 
using irreverent oaths is very common amongst 
certain classes of the people ; but the application of 
them appeared to us to be adopted from a bad habit 
contracted by association^ and by no means proceed- 
ing from any premeditated offence against divine law. 
We are not, however, going to dissect this or any point 
of religion, any more than other characteristics we 
have previously referred to; and the reader may 
therefore be tempted to inquire, as he lays down our 
volumes, what has been the general drift of our 
observations, having professedly eschewed all mat- 
ters political, legal, and religious^ and all questions 
of slavery, party, and power. 

Our aim has been to bring before those who have 
taken the trouble to read us, the peculiarities of one 
of the most remarkable parts of the habitable globe, 
and yet to do so in a manner that would create the 
smile, and not the displeasure, of its people. There 
has abeady been too bountiful a display of ridicule 
directed against them with a given design ; and too 
little justice withheld, where there is so much due. 
While, however, we cordially admit that there is by 
far too great an indulgence in acrimony, amongst 
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some conductors of our public press^ upon all trans- 
atlantic matters^ our friends of the western world 
must not run away with an idea that it all ema- 
nates on this side of the gulf which rolls between 
us. No such thing. The American journals never 
fail to give us tit for tat, and we see no reason why 
they should not; but it were a wiser and more 
honourable course to abandon, on either side, such 
bitterness altogether. 

As far as our humble remarks go, we should 
indeed be sorry if a single word we have herein set 
down, could give oflFence to a human soul. We are 
by no means disposed to look upon the Americans 
as such thin-skinned gentry some people represent 
them to be, having ever found them fond of a joke, 
even if played oflF at their own expense. They 
object to the bitterness of sarcasm, and we should 
be glad to know who does not? but of their 
thorough enjoyment of wit and humour, even in the 
delineation of their country^s character, no better 
evidence can be adduced than the popularity of 
Judge Haliburton. The sayings of " Sam Slick,^^ 
are in the mouths of every American, and especially 
of every Yankee, whose peculiarities the salient 
writer so admirably hits off; and yet the society of 
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Halibarton is courted wherever he happens to be. 
No one dreams of complaining of the sparkling 
esprit which pervades every line he writes, though 
the dissection of character in all its cunning, its 
speciousness, its calculation and its provoking dry- 
ness, is truthful to the letter. There is not a 
member of the reading community in America, but 
who keeps a sharp look-out for any syllable an- 
nounced to be forthcoming from Haliburton's pen, 
though convinced, at the very moment, it will be 
replete with portraitures of all that is most striking 
in his own, and in his neighbour's liabits. The 
reason is obvious. There is no sting in his satire, 
no bitterness in his comment, in fact, no gall in his 
composition ; he is acute in observation, but gentle 
in bearing, and consequently his favouritism is 
oniversal. 

We have most unquestionably alluded to a series 
of peculiarities for which our transatlantic kinsmen 
are most distinguished; but not in a matter, we 
repeat, to give oflFence. We have only done with 
them as they invariably do with us — exchanged a 
good-tempered sally or two, at which, we will 
answer for it, they will themselves laugh quite as 
much as we laughed ourselves, when seeing what 
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we have narratedj or narrating what we have 
seen. 

That we have entered upon a crusade aigainst 
smoking, chewing, and spitting, admits of no 
denial ; and we feel certain that the disgust created 
by the extent to which they are all carried, is parti- 
cipated in by every real American gentleman^ quite 
as sensitively as it is felt by ourselves. Smoking, 
at least to the degree it is there indulged in, is 
bad enough in all conscience; but the practice 
being almost as European as American, must, we 
presume, be put up with, and no more must be 
said about it. The other two habits are filthy 
beyond description, and are revolting enough to 
put any man adopting them out of the pale of 
civilized society. On this score, therefore, we 
have not the slightest fear of disturbing the 
temper of a single friend or stranger in the 
United States, and shall consequently only add, 
upon the point, our wish that they would, one 
and all, smoke less, and not chew or spit at 
all. 

We think we hear the gourmand's exclamation 
that we have said very little about the good 
things of this life which are to be obtained in 
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America, and nothing of the prices at which they 
may be obtained. We have already made a refer- 
ence to the character of all public cuisines, and 
we believe the cooks who superintend them have 
arrived at the highest state of perfection in their 
art— excepting, perhaps, in the solitary instance 
recently advertised in Paris, of ^^ how to make 
stinking fish sweet/' There is no finer beef to 
be eaten than many parts of America provide, 
though by no means cut up in the approved 
style which characterises an English butcher. We 
priced it at various times in New York, Boston, 
and elsewhere, and the average demand was 6^d, 
per lb. ; but we unhesitatingly say, that one of the 
finest joints of beef ever thrown in the path of a 
consuming appetite was placed before ours at 
Washington, and its price was 44-rf. per lb., as the 
obliging hostess stated, in reply to an inquiry we, 
with many apologies, ventured to make. 

There is no mutton in the States fit so to be 
called, however much their swagger about having 
"everything on airth" might induce you to be- 
lieve there is ; and should you desire to make any 
friend in America the most acceptable present for 
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his table^ send him out a quarter of SouthdowD^ 
Oakhampton, or Dartmoor, and the only wish he 
will then have ungratified will be his wish to have 
you there to partake of it. The land is not sheep- 
less, but the sheep are, comparatively speaking, not 
worth eating. 

The pork is plentiful, but not after the English 
taste by any means. It averages in price from 6d, 
to 7d. ; and the hams, which in New Jersey and 
Cincinnati are considered remarkably fine, can be 
purchased from 7d, to 7^. per lb. They are not, 
to our way of thinking, to be compared to oar 
Yorkshire and Cumberland hams, but they bear 
a great reputation; and their sausages, to those 
who like now and then to see a ''real Cambridge'^ 
on the breakfast-table, are filthy. We never tasted 
a good piece of veal in any place we visited, that 
would bear a moment^s comparison with that viand 
of England; but then its price, per pound, is at 
least one-third less. 

Though the variety and flavour of all their fish 
is not equal to that which is supplied to the 
London market, yet they have some kinds that are 
justly esteemed excellent. If they have not what 
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an alderman' looks upon as the very majesty of fish^ 
a turbot^ they have the nearest possible approach to 
its quality^ in the sheepshead^ and the chad we have 
before referred to^ is a great delicacy. Lobsters and 
crabs abound^ especially on the northern coasts^ but 
prawns and shrimps must be looked for elsewhere. 
The perfection^ however^ of shell-fish is supposed to 
be arrived at in their oysters^ the traffic in which we 
have previously stated to be enormous. It may take 
an Englishman, who '^astonishes the natives'^ by 
eating a dozen or two for lunch, some time to over- 
come his partiality for that peculiar '^ breed,'' but 
his patriotism will give way after he has admi- 
nistered to his wants half-a-dozen Shrewsburys. 
Although of a size almost calling upon you to eat 
them in detachments, yet their flavour is undeni- 
able ; and whichever of the many ways the Americans 
dress them may be selected, they are a very great 
luxury. 

The poultry in New England is fully as good as 
that in Old England; and we question if any 
county in the latter land can equal, certainly not 
surpass, that of Pennsylvania, in which State 
butter also is as fine as it is filthy in most other 
States. It is now and then positively rank. Ten- 
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pence per lb., or even a shillings there^ is not a high 
price to ask for good butter^ but it is an infamous 
one to demand for bad. 

Their game has not^ generally speakings the rich 
flavour which Saxon pasturage and corn-fields 
impart, yet nothing can surpass that of some of it. 
Their venison is coarser, and they have no phea- 
sants; but their canvas-back ducks defy compari- 
son, and they have other web-footed fowl of high 
quality. A new Lord Mayor would pay a good 
price on the 9th of November for a prairie hen, 
and grouse from Illinois would make his Lordship's 
mouth water. 

Their fruits, growing in orchards rather than 
green-houses, have not that refined taste winch 
better cultivation would give them; and their 
vegetables, raised in fields oftener than in gardens, 
are by no means so dehcately fiavoured as ours ; 
but it is, after aU, plainly to be seen that, in what- 
ever part of America a traveller lands, he may go 
farther and fare worse. 

Now, Sir — ee, are you satisfied ? We may not 
have given you as good a dish of politics, law, 
religion, and state afiairs in general, as your 
appetite might crave for; but here is as ample an 
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account of fish^ fleshy and fowl as the most fas- 
tidious^ or the most capacious appetites of even the 
Corporation of the City of London^ could possibly 
require.* 

We have made some brief remarks upon an 

* Though we disavow all intention of inflicting any other 
culinary matter, arising out of this commissariat account, upon the 
reader's patience, we really must tax it for one given specimen. 
There is an American soup called Chowder (a title bestowed upon 
many things of first-rate quality), which will bear comparison with 
some of the best efforts of Ude, Soyer, Francatelli, and others. 
One of the best makers of it in America is Commodore Stevens, 
who brought over the yacht of that name to England; and for 
the benefit of all gourmandise, public or private, of all corporations, 
municipal or bodily, and of all whom it may in any respect con- 
cern, we subjoin a recipe for its manufacture, which we were 
assured was an exact copy of one given to our contributor by the 
worthy Commodore himself — 

KBCIPB FOK MAKINO CHOWDEK SOUP. 

Four table-spoons of onions fried with pork — 1 quart of boiled 
potatoes, well mashed — 2 pilot-biscuits broken — 1 table-spoonful 
of thyme and summer savory mixed — i of a bottle of mushroom 
catsup— § a bottle of port wine — i a nutmeg, grated — a few 
cloves, mace, and allspice — 6 lbs. of fish (cod, or sea-bass) cut in 
slices. The whole put in a pot, with water enough to cover it 
about an inch ; to be boiled for one hour, and carefully stirred. 
N.B.— To be washed down by iced punch. 
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Americanos patriotism^ and it is a subject that will 
admit of many more being made. You are not 
bounds always bear in mind^ to believe what he 
says; but you cannot help admiring it to a very 
great extent. As a general principle^ abstract from 
his assertions the conceit^ which is sure to form a 
component part of them^ and there will be found 
an amazing quantity of truth at the bottom of 
them. When we reflect upon the almost unlimited 
extent of territory which has become part and 
parcel of one Government, in the short period 
which has transpired since the year 1776, we can- 
not but wonder that any portion of it consented so 
long to be a mere colony of a country, however 
mighty, of such disproportioned boundary, or that 
the said country, our own beloved England, did not 
abandon its possession without the struggle that 
important year commemmorates. 

It is impossible not to admire the determina- 
tion, the suffering, the sacrifice, and the energy 
with which America kept up the contest — at one 
time unequal, then doubtful, and always desperate 
— as well as the industry and application with 
which she has since improved upon what she at 
that time won ; but our admiration has its limits. 
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and we must not suffer our common sense to be 
cajoled by all the nonsense we are perpetually 
doomed to listen to^ as the supposed result of their 
bravery and their resolution. They have obtained 
well-merited successes, without erecting monuments 
to commemorate battles they never won, and 
have met with heavy reverses, rendering it unne- 
cessary to celebrate those who sank beneath them. 
This is the conscientious opinion of the sober- 
minded, reflective body of the American people; 
but, on the other hand. Young America is a con- 
coction of conceit with which it is impossible to cope, 
without being incessantly embroiled in dispute. 

We had been dining at the house of a friend on 
the Hudson river, and were returning to New 
York in one of its numerous steam-boats, when one 
of our party, who had been reading Southey^s 
^* Life of Lord Nelson,^^ started a question as to 
the want of prudence on one hand, and the exhibi- 
tion of bravery on the other, of Nelson going into 
action at Trafalgar, with all his ^' honours thick 
upon him.^^ The remark had scarcely been deli- 
vered, when another of our party, who, like Major 
Galbraith, had more brandy than brains in his 
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composition, interrupted our conversation Vfith this 
observation : " You Britishers are always swagger- 
ing about your Trafalgar and your Waterloo, the 
only two things you've got to your backs. Yoa 
know d — d well we never met you but what we 
licked you, and we shall do so again, whenev^ we 
do meet you/' 

We were calculating whether it was advisable to 
spit in the fellow's face, or to laugh at him, when 
our host, who was returning in the same vessel 
with ourselves, gave him a setting down (which an 
American gentleman knows well how to do) that he 
will most probably remember, as long as his sands 
of life shall Tx\n, 

Of such inflammable rubbish as this, all Young 
America is made. They not only intend, upon all 
possible occasions, to lick the Britishers, but to 
whip all the rest of creation, forgetting that at such 
idle nonsense as this, those who hear it either smile^ 
laugh, or sneeze, as may suit their momentary con- 
venience. They are genuine Bobadils ; and if you 
tax them with the vulgar oflFence of bragging, their 
reply is, that they learned it of us ; and if so, they 
should learn that other part of the system of 
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bragging which decides that ^' brag is a good dog^ 
but hold-fast is a better/' 

The patriotism, however, of a genuine o£fspriug 
of Columbia is not to be mistaken, and is not to be 
denied. He believes his own coimtry to be the 
greatest in the world, and his countrymen to be the 
most gifted set of men in creation. He considers 
her government to be the best modelled there is, 
her laws to be the purest that are administered, her 
institutions the wisest that have been formed, her 
commerce the most extensive in operation, her 
shipping the finest ever constructed, her seamen 
surpassing every other marine ; in fact, herself and 
all about her to be beyond compare. We have not 
the slightest objection to his thinking all this ; the 
only objection we make, is to his saying it, because 
it is not true. That his is a great nation is true, 
but to say that it is the greatest of all those on the 
surface of the earth, is a bit of unadulterated 
" bam.'' One's safeguard after all is, as we have 
already said, in not believing what you are not 
thoroughly convinced of. 

On our return from America, we had the pleasure 
of meeting a very intelligent inhabitant of New 
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Orleans ; and on his expression of surprise that we 
had not visited that city^ we observed that it was 
too late to go so far souths for we had always the 
fear of yellow fever staring us in the face, and that 
such apprehension was entertained by our various 
insurance offices^ for they charged three guineas 
extra per annum,* to allow one of their insured to 
go farther south than the boundary line of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia. The only reply he made to 
this was, that such precautions had, for some time 
past, been taken at New Orleans, it was morally 
impossible the yellow fever ever could pay a visit to 
it again ; and yet, since that, his declaration, the 
aforesaid city has been almost decimated by this 
frightful scourge, and its ravages are extending over 
most of the southern districts* 

It is this principle of self-praise that has unques- 
tionably led to so much disparagement of their 
country by others, of which America complains, and 
with some show of justice. Let her think what she 
likes of herself — there can be no objection to it — 
the objection is to her promulgating what she 

* We believe the additional premium is only 20«. per cent., as 
far as 33 degrees of North latitude — £3 3«. beyond that. 
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thinks, because in the absence of its reality, people 
ridicule the assumption. This, however, does not 
warrant others taking a false view of that country, 
and any such attempt at disquaUfication, to our way 
of thinking, is equally ill-judged and unjust. If we 
were to meet a pig in full sail through the streets 
of any American city, as in several of them we 
unquestionably have, we should deem it the height 
of impudence and ignorance to intimate to those 
unacquainted with the country, that pigs were the 
only promenaders of its streets — we should thereby 
be disseminating a falsehood, and administering to 
a prejudice unpardonable in the highest degree ; on 
the other hand, if we were to say, as a proof of 
American ingenuity, industry, and innovation, that 
in one of her cities (Cincinnati) they can kill and 
dress a pig in one minute, and that they can kill, 
dress, cut up, cure, pack up, and deliver one ready 
for exportation in ten minutes, we should tell a 
truth, which reflects the utmost credit on the 
energy, and is a fair sample of the go-aheadism, of 
this wondrous country. There are two arguments 
against any abuse of observation; the grand one 
is, that you disseminate falsehood in the garb of 
diversion, and the other is, that it is a most ungra- 
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cious return for the good-fellowship the Americans 
seek to establish with^ and for the hospitality they 
extend to^ all who land upon their soil. 

If we were seriously bent upon a social and per- 
sonal analysis of American character^ there are 
traits in it we might be induced to question^ and 
others condemned by many that we should feel 
disposed to uphold. The people to a man are of an 
inquiring disposition^ and they rarely let an oppor- 
tunity escape of satisfying their curiosity^ and whether 
'4ocated^^ by the side of a native in a railway car^ at 
a table ^hdte, or any other place of general assembly^ 
it is impossible to avoid interrogatory^ and difficult 
to find reply — one instance is as good as a hundred. 
We were on a given occasion going from Massa- 
chusetts into Maine, when we found ourselves 
touching elbows on the same seat in a railway car 
with a thorough-paced Yankee^ who instantly began 
the attack^ by saying : 

" Think I seed you at the depdt just now'' (depdt 
being a synonymous expression with our one of 
station.) 

" Probably so ; we were there to procure a ticket,'' 
answered we. 

" Where did yer take it out for ?" 
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''Well, if you are desirous of knowing, for Port- 
land,'' was our reply. 

" Going down to Portland, hey ? pretty consider- 
able town that ; a city is nearer the mark, for they 
are over 20,000 inhabitants, and Fm blest if there 
aint some smart chaps among ^em, I can tell yer. 
A Britisher, I guess, am't yer V^ 

'' Yes, we are English/' was our rejoinder. 

" Well, our locomotives lick yourn ; don't 
they V 

*' I think not,'' said we. 

"Think they do; fifty or sixty in company is 
better than five or six ; wood's better to bum than 
coal; an open car, with eight or ten windows to 
look on, each side, is better than a sort of sentry- 
box with only two; and — " here he hawked, and 
deposited his saliva on the floor, and continued so 
to do during the journey. 

"We never allow spitting in our railroads," 
observed we. 

"There we got yer agin. This is a land o' 
liberty; we do what we like, and wherever we 
like to do it. Got some business, I guess, in Port- 
land ?" 

" Yes," we replied. 
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Parehaps, then, we can swap ; anything to turn 
a cent." 

" We don't exactly see how that can be brought 
about, because we are not dealers/' we re- 
marked. 

^' A factor then, I guess ?" 

" No ; a lecturer,'' we answered. 

" Well, never mind ; that'll do. Give us a ticket 
just to hear what yer've got to say, and I'll give 
yer half a dozen d — d good cigars to smoke after- 
wards." 

This is, as we have said, one out of one thousand 
similar occurrences that take place every day in 
the week ; and while they may come, in the opinion 
of some, under the term of idle curiosity, they con- 
vey to us an idea of enterprise, of sociality, and of a 
generally intelligent mind — one main feature of 
which is to get at all times information upon all 
subjects. It could make no earthly difference to us 
what a Yankee pedler or trader could ask of us, 
provided he used no offensive expression, or adopted 
no offensive manner ; and if simply bent upon ascer- 
taining our whereabouts, and our object in going, 
we could see then, and can see now, no possible 
objection to satisfying his ^^ thirst for learning.^ 
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They have^ however, in reality but one main point 
to carry thereby — which is, to know, wherever 
they may be shaping their course, if there be an 
individual amongst them whom they can by possi- 
bility turn to account. Many a man has made a 
friend for life by indulging such peculiarities, while 
others of reserve and false pride have lost one by main- 
taining a dignified silence, or giving a haughty answer. 
You are never introduced to an American but he 
instantly holds out his hand, and gives yours a 
hearty shake. A frigid and a refined Englishman, 
or a polished and formal Frenchman, looks upon 
this as the perfection of vidgarity ; but a sensitive 
mind will recognise herein a feeling of cordiality, 
and a strong indication of hospitality. Certain it 
is, that they do this almost every minute, and think 
no more of it the next minute, unless a strong 
liking should spring up between the respective 
parties ; and while it is equally certain that hospi- 
tality is a strong characteristic of their nature, yet 
it should not be tested too long. They take the 
liveliest interest in a stranger for a few days, and 
strive who can show him the greatest attention; 
but so intent are they upon the go-ahead system, 
that they have not time in reality to follow up what 
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they have begun^ and thus you " die and make no 
Sign." 

The man who feasts you one day, hurries by you 
so rapidly the next, with the bestowal of a simple 
cool nod, that you are apt to think you must have 
given him some offence — the professions he made 
in forming your acquaintance, he has forgotten the 
moment after he made them, or he has been too 
busy to recollect them ; and thus you must either 
undergo the humility of reminding him of them^ or 
lose his proffered assistance. He is so locomotive 
that he has not a moment to devote to stability, 
and must, to be arrested or retained in his course, 
be incessantly supplied with some kind of novelty. 
Like Heliogabalus, he offers a reward for any new 
pleasure. The application of these remarks is 
general, for, to speak personally, amongst the many 
excellent, warm-hearted and generous creatures, 
whom we had the happiness to become known to 
in our American journey, it was our good fortune 
never to meet with one who, up to the last moment 
of our residence, did not continue to overwhelm us 
with limitless kindness. 

These are features in the American character we 
do like ; but amongst others which might be men- 
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tioned^ there is one we do not like^ and that one is 
mifiance. There is not a more distrustful fellow 
breathing than our friend Jonathan; he is a creature 
of doubt^ and though very well able to take care of 
himself; he is always under an apprehension that 
those around him are about to take advantage of 
him. We will not go so far as to say that^ because 
he contrives to ^^do^' everybody, he imagines every- 
body is trying to '* do '^ him ; but there is no de- 
nying that he lives in a constant state of suspicion. 
Let him abandon all such national prejudice, and 
he will feel himself a happier and a superior man ! 
'Twere far better to be out of the world than look 
upon all living in it with the jaundiced eye of mis- 
trust; want of faith is as bad as a want of money. 
In thinking so badly of others, you cannot possibly 
think well of yourself, and thus your nature is 
continually in a state of internal warfare. Let him 
discard for ever from his thoughts that dangerous 
doctrine of LlQo : 

<' Whoever deals with mankind on the square, 
Is his own bubhle and undoes himself/' 

and he will find himself all the lighter for the 
operation. Let him believe that people like him 
too well to desire to impose upon him, and he must 
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iostantly rise in his own regard ; but while lie goes 
on entertaining the weak impression that caution is 
his only safeguard^ he will be for ever deceived. 
In this^ as in many other respects^ his character 
resembles that of our Gallic neighbours^ whose 
motto^ almost to a man, is r 

" la m^fiance est mere de la s^et^ ;" 

but the dealings with us of either one country or 
the other, should long since have convinced them 
both of the unnecessary encouragement of any such 
sentiment. Let him, in fact, adopt the philosophic 
conclusion of Shakspeare (whose fountain of ever- 
living water is the only Hippocrene, after all, to 
drink out of) and he will not only estimate himself, 
but be estimated by others, infinitely more than at 
present is the case. 

** Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of hearts." 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to point out the strong 
contrast there is between the misgivings of an 
American, and the open-heartedness of an Enghsh- 
man. John Bull is the frankest fellow ahve ; and 
although he does not literally " wear his heart upon 
his sleeve for daws to peck at,^^ you may easily get 
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access to it. He means what he says^ and he says 
what he means. He has the bedt intentions him- 
self, and gives every one else credit for having the 
same. He is straightforward in purpose, turning 
neither to the right nor the left, to conceal design, 
or avoid its detection. He is as sincere as human 
nature can be. He has no amhre-penaSe, He 
gives you his hand with the implied understanding 
that ^'you cannot hold faster by it thah it will hold 
by jovlJ' At the same time, he does not give it 
to everybody. He is not profuse of promise ; but 
he strictly fulfils all he makes; he needs no re- 
minder; consequently, he inspires no expectation 
which he does not realize. He is probably more 
frequently victimized than his transatlantic relative ; 
but if he should meet a serpent, he does not allow 
it to sting him twice. If these apparent dissimili- 
tudes in their respective natures could be recon- 
ciled, John and Jonathan would hug one another 
still closer than they are now daily doing. 

In making any exception to our general estimate 
of American character, we eschew all ill-nature and 
all bad feeling; our object being throughout to 
impress upon our countrymen the important posi- 
tion America holds in the scale of nations, the 
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necessity for^ and the advantage of^ a sound and 
an affectionate understanding with her^ and to 
point out the impolicy of those who attempt to 
disparage the greatness^ and dwell with bitterness 
and ridicule on the littleness^ of her pretensions. 
Every allowance should be made for the errors or 
the vanities of a young country, and every admira- 
tion should be expressed for its energies and its 
virtues. When it is recollected how brief a period 
of time has elapsed since America burst asunder the 
bonds in which the mother country held her firmly 
linked, and that during this short space the inhabit* 
ants of almost every portion of the world have united 
to swell her population, enlarge her territory, extend 
her resources, and elevate her position, it is all sheer 
humbug to deny her present eminence, and folly 
not to anticipate its increase. Without any non- 
sensical notions of apprehension, we will defy any 
sensible man to contradict this assertion, that 
America is an important ally, and would be a 
formidable adversary ; and that, could we be per- 
mitted some century or two hence to ^^ re- visit the 
glimpses of the moon,^^ and take a peep at the 
advancement of men and things, we should find 
America the greatest country in the world. How 
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can it be otherwise ? Every other country is trymg 
to make her so^ and she is not such a fool as not 
to take advantage of their assistance. 

An American is apt now and then, either in 
humour or ridicule, to express his wonder that an 

Englishman can live in a little d d hole like 

Great Britain, where he can hardly find room to 
throw his legs and arms about, and that he does 
not pitch his tent in his land, where there is elbow- 
room to any extent ; but it is pretty clear that if 
immigration continue upon the same scale it has 
so long maintained, even her forests will become 
inhabited, where her acres are now teuantless. 
There is every reason why we should cultivate the 
best understanding with the United States, and 
there is not one why we should not: the same 
language comes out of our respective mouths, the 
same blood runs in one another's veins, and why 
should not the same feeling animate one another's 
hearts ? In fact, the only diflference which ought 
ever to exist between the two, is the three thousand 
and odd miles which separate their respective shores. 
No one but a rascal would disparage or reproach his 
own country. We are English, *^ marrow, bones, 
and all -" but were we not, the only other denizen 
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of the world we should like to be, would be an 
American. 

It is a general impression, perhaps amounting to 
somethiag like an assertion^ in America, that no 
one is qualified to write upon that country who has 
not visited it in the far west, who has not ploughed 
the waters of the Mississippi and Missouri, as far 
as they are navigable, nor penetrated the Rocky 
Mountains, nor dwelt on the borders of the Indian 
line. You are told that you ought to be familiar 
with all these and other places, and with the 
character of the people who inhabit them, and by 
no means to confine your information to the prin- 
cipal cities of American civilization, which amounts 
to little more than a history of your own country. 
This is sheer nonsense, and nothing else. If we 
were travelling for the benefit of mankind at large, 
and for the purpose of compiling huge volumes of 
statistics on this extraordinary tract of territory, we 
should probably have followed the example of 
Messrs. Lewis and Clark, at the chance of returning 
such living skeletons as these eminent travellers 
appeared, at the termination of their great enterprise 
in 1806. To efiect all this, the ordinary voyag€ur\s»& 
not the remotest idea of the quantity of water and 
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land he would have to go over, nor is it exactly 
necessary to tell him ; but just by way of curiosity, 
we will give him an example of it. 

We feel as certain of one thing as we can be of 
anything, th^it not a man in five hundred has any 
notion of the distance he could go, and would have 
to go, if he took passage in a steam-boat as far as 
it would carry him, from the Gulf of Mexico up the 
Mississippi to the Falls of St, Anthony, taking en 
route the tributaries to " the Father of Waters^' as 
far as they are respectively navigable ; that is, going 
up and returning down the Red River, the Arkansas 
River, the White River, the St. Francis River, the 
Missouri,* and other rivers on the left hand; and 
the Illinois River, the Ohio River (and the Monon- 
gahela and Alleghany rivers its springs) the Kas- 
kaskia River, the Tennessee and other rivers, on the 
right hand. Although the distance merely from 
New Orleans (exclusive of that of about one hundred 
miles below it, at the mouth of the Mississippi) to 
the Falls of St. Anthony is 1950 miles, yet the 
amount of miles he must accomplish, in the route 

* The Missouri alone, laying aside any of its tributaries, is 
navigable 2575 miles from its mouth ; and one of those tributaries 
(the Yellowstone), is at its junction as large as the Missouri ; and 
their united waters form a river as large in volume, and, it is said, 
as wide and deep as at its entrance into the Mississippi. 

VOL. II. P 
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just marked out, has been accurately calculated to 
reach the almost incredible number of 57,000. 
The myriads of people he would encounter in this 
pretty trip would impart to him very little more 
knowledge of the American people, than if he went 
to Fekin and back again. 

We presume that, upon this principle, a tourist 
would be expected to go to California, that land of 
promise, doubt, and danger, because it has recently 
become the thirty-first State of the Union. Thus, 
in order to give a correct account of the United 
States of America, a man must either consent to 
be shaken to pieces by crossing on mules that part 
of the Isthmus of Panama whereon a railway has 
not yet been completed (with the additional possi- 
bility of losing his luggage, and perhaps his life), 
or he must steam " round the Hom,^^ a distance of 
at least 16,000 miles, or he must dash through the 
defiles of the Rocky Mountains, and cross ' the 
desert of Missouri, or through New Mexico by 
Santa Fe ; and all this must be done for him to be 
enabled to form a correct estimate of an American's 
character. The speculator to California diflfers very 
little from one who visits other parts of the Union, 
to which his steps may be directed by the spirit of 
enterprise; and he returns from it only so far 
altered as circumstances may have changed his 
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habits^ or bettered his condition. He may go out 
a Christian^ and come back a savage. Suppose him 
to have been successful in his search after his 
golden idol, and be able to exclaim to his nuggets 
of it: 

** Oh, thou sweet king-ldller, and dear divorce 
Twixt natural son and sire ! thou hright defiler 
Of Hymen's purest bed ! thou valiant Mars I 
Thou ever young, fresh, loved, and delicate wooer. 
Whose blush does thaw the consecrated vow 
That lies on Dian's lap ! thou visible God 
That solder'st close impossibilities. 
And mak'st them kiss ! that speak'st with every tongue 
To every purpose ! Oh, thou touch of hearts !" 

Supposehim^ after hehas obtained them^ to have escaped 
the grasp of the robber who would have despoiled him 
of it, and to have eluded the knife of the marauder, 
or the bullet of the bush-ranger, why he is only one 
of a hundred you meet every day in any of the 
principal cities, all of whom could throw very little 
additional light on the American character. We 
were seated one evening in the bar-room of ^^ Revere 
House,^' Boston, now gazing like other idlers on the 
physiognomy of Mr. Thomas Meagher, and the next 
moment on that of a curious individual who had 
just entered, when we perceived the latter personage 
go up to the bar, and deliver himself of thie usual 

p 2 
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exclamation : " Give us a drink/^ He threw down 
a dollar-note^ which he had selected from a huge 
pocket-book^ seemingly full of them, to pay for it, 
and the dealer in spirituous liquors and compounds 
not being able to change it, the emigrant coolly ob- 
served : " It's a quarter of a dollar, ain't it ? Well 
then, give me three more drinks, and that'll make, 
a dollar just clear. What's the odds ? I've just 
come home from Califomy — my second trip — going 
agin — ^that'll be my third ; made two fbrtuns, and 
spent 'em ; mean to make another, and spend that. 
So come along, I say — a drink." 

Poor argument this. You might just as well say 
that any foreigner, to be enabled to give a correct 
account of this empire and its inhabitants, must 
visit the Hebrides, the wilds of Cumberland, the 
mountain passes of Connemara, the fens of Lin- 
colnshire, and, by way of a good wind-up, the 
yellow regions of Australia ! All we had in view, 
as we started oflF by observing, was a chat over the 
manners and peculiarities, with an occasional peep 
into the institutions, of the principal cities in the 
Union — ^which comprise, besides their own, people 
from every other part of it — and while having a 
familiar gossip about men and things, to endeavour 
to render them as acceptable as possible to those of 
our countrymen who have not journeyed so far, and 
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thereby to draw closer together the bonds which 
ought to unite the two countries. 

It will be evident that we have not been par- 
ticularly select in language, or nice in epithet — the 
subject did not require that we should be so. All 
that appeared to us to be necessary, was discern- 
ment in observation, and truth in disseminating it. 
Though magna est Veritas et prevalebit is the best 
of doctrines, yet upon the principle that truth is 
not to be spoken at all times, we resolved, whenever 
it would not be quite pleasant, not to tell that truth, 
but to speak of other matter that would be more 
palatable. Though we have joked upon things 
which admitted of a joke, we have not ventured 
upon one of even the slightest pretension, the 
veracity of which could be impugned. We have 
been disciples of straightforwardness of manner 
and integrity of purpose, and for these alone we 
contend. ' 

People may be disposed to question the propriety 
of the title we have chosen for these lucubrations — 
that^s their affair — ours was the selection of a good 
one, which we take this to be — to inquire into the 
peculiarities of New England and contrast them 
with those of Old England, from which it is deri- 
vative, and then go as much farther east, west, and 
south, as answered our double purpose of lecturing 
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and writing. If we had allowed ourselves to be 
blinded by prejudice^ to be led away by national 
feelings or to permit former recolleetions to lead to 
the circulation of bad blood in one^s veins, we should 
neither have selected Boston for a lengthened resi- 
dence^ nor have chosen it for the subject of ex- 
traneous eulogy. This city was the first that sprung 
into any importance from the pilgrimage* of 1620, 
which was brought about by the arbitrariness of 
Charles, and the propensity to persecution on the 
part of Laud — early selected as the chief place of 
settlement in New England, as we all know. Bos- 
ton was then an English colony, and in many points 
we have herein touched upon is still an English 
town — an assertion that a glance at its appearance, 
and an association with its people, would well-nigh 
warrant our making. But Boston has invariably 
entertained the bitterest feelings against the mother 
country, as a long series of events will go to 
prove. 

m 

* It is foreign to our purpose to go into the failures of similar 
preceding attempts by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and the vast bodies of settlers they brought over to the South, 
who, for the most part, died of famine, or were made a meal of, 
like so much white-bait, by the Indians — or of Lord Delaware and 
his several successors, under whose r^me Slavery, the hue and 
cry of which is now abroad upon the land, was introduced. 
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Sir Robert Walpole wanted to tax the colonies^ 
but was not fool enough to attempt it; his suc- 
cessors were :* and while strongly opposed to all 
taxation^ the colonists settled the question^ on the 
introduction of the notorious Stamp Act and the 

* When we look at the position in which America stands at 
this moment with the mother country, it is a matter of no small 
interest, and of Tery great curiosity, to refer to the terms in which 
the Congress of the one addressed the King of the other, when 
that position was a mere problem. In a petition to his Majesty, 
George III., two years only before the irrevocable Declaration of 
1776, they thus delivered themselves : 

*^ Permit us, then, most gracious Sovereign, in the name of all 
your faithful people in America, with the utmost humility to 
implore you, for the honour of Almighty God, whose pure religion 
our enemies are undermining; for your glory, which can be 
advanced only by rendering your subjects happy, and keeping them 
united ; for the interests of your family, depending on an adherence 
to the principles that enthroned it ; for the safety and welfare of 
your kingdoms and dominions, threatened with almost unavoidable 
dangers and distresses ; that your Majesty, as the living father of 
your whole people, connected by the same bonds of law, loyalty, 
faith, and blood, though dwelling in various countries, will not 
suffer the transcendent relation formed by these ties to be further 
violated, in uncertain expectation of effects, that, if attained, never 
can compensate the calamities through which they must be 
gained. 

" We therefore most earnestly beseech your Majesty, that your 
Royal authority and interposition may be used for our relief; and 
that a gracious answer may be given to this petition/' 

The Sovereign was obdurate, and Lord North vras minister ! 
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determined continuance of the tea tax^ by breaking 
out into open rebellion^ in which Boston cut the 
most conspicuous figure. A small portion of the 
some three or four hundred chests that were seised 
upon by a body of New Englanders and thrown 
into the sea, from whence it was "fished up,^' is 
still preserved in Boston, and looked upon as a 
marvellous treasure. 

In Fsmeuil Hall, locally denominated the " Cradle 
of Liberty/^ the cry of freedom was first raised, and 
burst out thence over the whole of that continent, 
through the agency of Boston the first resistance 
to British rule was made, and the first blood in the 
unnatural struggle spilt ; and in fact the strenuous 
eflForts of Boston led to the final Declaration of 
Independence, and the separation of the colonies 
from the old country — and up to the present hour 
there is a lurking feeling of animosity in many 
bosoms, wherein prejudice takes precedence of fair 
faith, which we have previously made manifest in 
more than one instance. But, after all, what has 
this state of things to d^ with us, and our pereg- 
rinations? We knew of it all when we made 
up our minds to go there, and did not care a fig 
about the matter ; we were perfectly convinced that 
if we treated Boston with proper respect, Boston 
would treat us equally well ; that if we assumed no 
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unnecessary importance (supposing for one moment 
we had grounds for such assumption)^ Boston would 
display none to us, and that if we were worthy of 
her public patronage and her private association, we 
should be sure of meeting both. We were not 
disappointed in our calculations, or rather let us 
say, in our expectations. We never saw a place in 
New England we liked half as well, nor any people, 
but in Old England, we Uked better. Let any 
Briton, the most enamoured of his own country, 
enjoy the cozy firesides which winter lights up, or 
gaze upon the verdant beauty which summer brings 
to life in this country, and all his ideas of exclusive- 
ness will speedily disappear from his mind^s disc. 
The lovely cottages, were there no other feature in 
the landscape, which are here scattered in every 
direction where situation can command prospect, 
or seclusion can ensure quiet, with the flowers 
breathing nature^s purest incense, and peeping from 
all casements, give a beauty to almost every scene 
around Boston. 

We leave to others the task of describing her 
mercantile greatness, her clipper-ships, her long 
wharves and the countless packages that cover them, 
her cluster of steamers bound to her own shores and 
others, her straggling streets, her " Common,^' the 
State-House overlooking all, and Washington's 
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monument (by Chantrey) in its entrance hall — 
but in her cemetery of Mount Auburn we could 
linger longest, and leave latest. While wandering 
over its charming undulations, we have necessarily 
been led into the same train of thought, which 
we have entertained and expressed in similar 
meanderings at home, although in this respect, 
as in others, the capital of New England cannot 
be placed in immediate juxtaposition with that 
of Old England. 

The sanitary measures, which have recently 
been introduced into our legislative code, speak 
more loudly than we can, in behalf of the vast 
importance the ptiblic health has derived from 
the exhumation of a crowded city, and from the 
transfer of the sacred loads rotting therein, to 
the wholesome cemeteries now established in every 
environ of our metropolis. Not only is such 
arrangement more beneficial to the well-being of 
the living, but it is in a tenfold degree more 
respectful to the memory of the dead. The 
pestilential air which the crowded burial-yards of 
London have sent forth over their neighbourhoods, 
has been in too many instances the means of 
crowding them more and more; and thus ^'the 
step from the cradle to the grave,^' already limited 
enough, has become from time to time more so; 
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and under this impression we do not think a man 
can confer a more lasting benefit either on himself 
or society at large, than by securing for his 
family the advantages of sepulture, in these com- 
paratively remote seclusions. By the absence of 
all impurity in such sacred establishments, the 
survivor is permitted to hold, for the first time 
as it were, a sort of commune with the departed, 
the successor to do homage to the predecessor, 
and the world, at large, to weep over, or at least 
to call back to its recollection, the objects to which 
it was most fondly attached. 

Within the narrow precincts of a crowded town, 
where the indulgence of sorrow would be looked 
upon, for the most part, as mere ostentation, the 
mourner has little or no opportunity to give vent 
to feeling, to suflFer without observation, or to mourn 
without remark ; and we are but too apt in life to 
forget, when no particular object presents itself to 
awaken recollection. The stately and vast mauso- 
leums herein contained combine, therefore, the utile 
et dulce to such an extent, as to render them objects 
of unceasing resort. Nothing that is or that can 
be, presented to us, conveys such a lesson as that 
one inculcated by sorrow; for if the object we 
lament be good, it holds out to us an example all 
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worthy of imitation, and if otherwise, it is a conso- 
lation, even though a poor one, to know that 

** Surely nothing dies, but something mourns/' 

In contemplating, consequently, the living sor- 
rowing over the dead, we leam too often how the 
orphan has been robbed, and the plunderer been 
enriched ; how the heart of purity has been crushed 
or broken, and the course of the ravisher has run 
on unimpeded ; how early youth has been mowed 
down, and mellow years been left standing ; how 
the unreasoning idiot has long outrun the Umited 
space of existence which the psalmist has allotted 
to man, while genius has been blighted long before 
its maturity ; but we go on moralizing, 

" And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on." 

As in point of health arid on every principle of 
iisefulness, the establishment of our cemeteries has 
been the greatest blessing of late conferred upon 
the community, so, in point of feeling, has it been 
of incomparable consolation. The principal ones 
in either country being laid out in walks of every 
variety of garden neatness (wherein, be it observed, 
the new country is infinitely behind the old), from 
which you inhale the luxuriant odour of almost 
every species of plant and flower the soil can pro- 
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duce^ it is no longer a matter of astonishment to 
find them crowded with all classes of visitors^ the 
light as well as the heavy of hearty the youthful as 
well as the old, those who know not grief as well as 
those who indulge in it, the heir in his rich apparel 
of black, and the disinherited in the humbler garb 
of gloom, the wretched to weep over the tomb of 
those they have lost, and the thoughtful to con- 
template the tomb they are to repose, in. 

To us there is no spot on earth to be found, that 
creates so much reflection and leads into so much 
inquiry as the cemetery, with all the monuments 
and mementos raised up within its precincts. On 
one side arises some lofty pinnacle, erected to com- 
memorate the worth of the dead, or to gratify the 
vanity of the survivor. On another, is some gor- 
geous sarcophagus, engraven with the enumeration 
of virtues that were never before known to be- 
long to the sleeper within it. Here, is some modest 
slab, expressing contrition for the sins of the past, 
and imploring an infinity of mercy for the future ; 
there is summer's rose blooming by the side of 
winter's evergreen, in perpetual remembrance of 
early, as of late decay. Around you, everywhere, is 
the emblematic cypress, weeping with its graceful 
fohage, and the sombre yew looking on with all the 
unfading greenness of continual life, as if mocking 
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all those over whom it would seem to mourn. It is 
here, and here only, where the human heart is per- 
mitted to fly for that unmolested relief which tears 
can always afford^ and for the indulgence in that 
sorrow which time ever sanctifies. To us the gentle 
task of an affectionate child replenishing the chap- 
let of f ' regrets'^ which it annually entwines round 
the tombstone of the parent, conveys a precept 
more endearing and more enduring, than all the 
empty pageantry which has ever heralded tenant to 
his grave; it is a holy communion between this 
world and a future one^ holding out a lesson of 
memory and devotion, unknown to the ordinary 
impulses of mere mundane transactions. Remem- 
brance is for the most part the highest of human 
delights, for by bringing back to us the knowledge 
of all we had, it teaches us never to repine over what 
we have not. Shenstone's exquisite composition must 
ever, in scenes like these, rise up in our minds : 

" Heu quanto 
Minus est cum reliquis versari 
Quam tui meminisse.^' 

So have we ruminated, in the cemeteries around 
London, and so in the principal one in the 
neighbourhood of Boston — Mount Auburn— but if 
we go on with this 

" Sentimentalibus lachrymaerorum/' 
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we shall be too full of pathos to have the smallest 
corner left for bathos — and there is no getting 
on now-a-days without a due portion of the one, 
to counteract any superfluity of the other. 

America, adieu! that is, for the present. We 
are too selfish to pronounce an eternal one, but 
before we can promise ourselves the pleasure of 
once more beholding the greatness which actually 
is yours, and of enjoying again the hospitality 
of those who constitute that greatness, more than 
one thing has to be made manifest. In the first 
place, we must ascertain how your sons and daugh- 
ters like these our currente calarao comments ; 
whether we have satisfied, pleased, or given ofience. 
Consequently, whether, as will be case with some 
writers we could mention, if we do pay you another 
visit, we shall be " cowhided,^* " tarred and fea- 
thered," "lynched," or "whipped," according to 
our various merits. It is always best to know how 
we stand, that we may be prepared for all results ; 
and as we do not intend to retract a syllable we 
have written, our destiny will very soon be deter- 
mined. Our object in writing, and our mode of 
writing, cannot be mistaken. Like Haynes Bay- 
le/s gay butterfly, 

" Roving for ever from flower to flower, 
And kissing all things that are pretty and sweet/' 
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we have touched upon whatever has passed under 
our observation (gently, we trust), have flown away 
with what was worth preserving, and, having ana- 
lysed it, have sent it back again, after our own 
crude, misshapen, light, mirthful manner, without 
thinking whom it may please, and telling truth 
without caring whom it may offend. 

America, adieu! We. left your shores with 
great regret, and we shall return to them, whenever 
it shall be our lot, with infinite gratification. 



THE END. 
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